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0 son of man—but of what man who knows ?— 
That broughtest healing on thy leathern 
wings 
To. priests, and under them didst gather 
kings, 
And madest friends to thee of all man’s foes, 
Before thine incarnation, the tale goes, 
Thy virgin mother, pure of sensual stings, 
Communed by night with angels of chaste 
things, . 
And, full of grace, untimely felt the throes 
Of motherhood upon her, and believed 
The obscure annunciation—made when late 
A raven-feathered, raven-throated dove 
Croaked salutation to the mother of love, 
Whose misconception was immaculate, 
And when her time was come she misconceived. 


Thine incarnation was upon this wise, 
Saviour ; and out of east and west were led 
To thy foul cradle by thy planet red 
Shepherds of souls, that feed their sheep with 
, lies, : 
Till the utter soul die as the body dies, 
And the wise men that ask but to be fed, 
Though the hot shambles be their board 
and bed, 
And sleep on any dung-hill, shut their eyes, 
So they lie warm and fatten in the mire ; 
And the high priest, enthroned yet in thy 
/ name, 
Judas, baptized thee with men’s blood for hire ; 
And now thou hangest nailed to thine own 
shame, 
In sight of all time, but while Heaven has 
flame 
Shalt find no resurrection from Hell-fire. 








A CALIFORNIA GIRL. 


———r 
BY PRENTICE MULFORD. 





Evattpa is a growth of the extreme West. 
Her p:irents were skirmishers in the van of 
what book-makers term civilization. Their 
family mansion was a white-topped emi- 
grant wagon, with a black dinner-pot slung 
at the’hind axle, a coffee-mill on the tail- 
board, an ax looped up on the side, two rifles 
tacked within, three hungry dogs; and in- 
side, peeping like mice from the interstices 
of the family furniture, might be seen, as 
the caravan journeyed toward the’ setting 
fun, Evalinda and Evalinda’s six brothers 
and sisters, bare and brown-legged, tow- 
haired, dusty, freckled, and healthy. When 
Obio was the ‘‘Great West” they were 
there. ‘When the “Great West” moved 
further and further on to the borders of Indi- 

‘ana, of Tilinois, and at last beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, they were its videttes. They would 
Test fora stason, hew out a “clearing” in 
the forest, or “‘ squat” on the prairie, build a 
log cabin, raise acrop. But when the main 
body of civilization, in the guise of half a 
score of New England families, came within 
twenty miles, bringing a pedagogue, a sing- 
ing Master, a minister, a trace of city style 
in their attire, and perhaps in time a piano, 
the skirmishers, snuffing the cramped at- 
Mosphere of the town, speedily sold out and 
Pog further forward into the still unknowa 

eat. 


So went Evalinda and her people, until 
heard the cry of gold and California. 
came'the six months’ travel “over the 

ios”—alkali dust, heat, want of water, 

sttacks from Indians, cholera, and’ at last 
the Sierra Nevades. 





Evalinda has a dim recollection of the 
Sietras as they came in sight, still one hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, a line of snow- 
clad, triangular peaks, cold, grand, and 
solemnly silent, as though wrapt in the con- 
templation of eternity. Something, also, she 
remembers of the gradual approach and 
ascent day by day, the sharper atmosphere, 
the route more and more rugged, the haul- 
ing of the family wagon by ropes over 
rocky benches, the casting aside, to lessen 
weight, of family treasures—kettles, andirons, 
chairs, shot-guns—finally their wagon-sides 


] and top, until scarce anything remained 


save the skeleton of a vehicle conveying the 
bedding and provision. Shecan just remem- 
ber their encampments in narrow cajions; 
the granite walls, bare and brown, tower- 
ing above them, tier after tier of rock and 
pine sloping upward far ahead; the black 
and blinding snow-squalls; and then the 
stoppage, the discovery by the party that 
they had strayed into a “blind cafion”—a 
defile without any westward opening; the 
dark winter partly spent in Lost Cajion, the 
freezing and starvation of one favorite 
animal after another; the subsistence on 
skin, bone, and cartilage; the death of one 
young mother and her infant, the grave dug 
in the snow, for no soil clung to the granite; 
and, finally, the rescue in February by a 
party of impulsive miners from the Western 
California slope, who, on hearing in some 
mysterious way that an emigrant train was 
vear the “ South Pass” in November, had 
conjectured.the trouble, and dashed on snow- 


shoes over the lofty ice and rock barrier just 
in time to save them. 


The family finally settled in the grand 
valley of the San Joaquin. Still in sight, 
one hundred and fifty miles’ distant, rose the 
western slopes of the snow-tipped crests 
which had imprisoned them. But their 
atmosphere now in summer was that of the 
tropics; in winter that of an English spring. 

Evalinda the child grew to Evalinda the 
girl—wiry, tough, and brown. Snakes bit 
her; scorpions and centipedes: stung her ; 
poison oak at times mottled her skin; she 
was thrown from ‘‘bucking mustangs,” 
whose backs she would mount by stealth; 
but her neck was not to be broken nor her 
blood curdled by poison. Then Evalinda the 
girl shot up into Evalinda the woman, lithe, 
supple, with the grace and action of the 
panther. She could ride and east the riata 
over the sharp horns of her father’s Span- 
ish cattle as skillfully as any of the native 
herdsmen. The Mexicans -cried : ‘‘ Carra- 
jo’ at her ‘performance, and doffed tieir 
broad-rimmed sombreros on meeting her. 
Evalinda received but Uttle schooling, yet 
she learned what she wished with wonder- 
ful readiness. There was six months’ of 
boarding-school iu San Francisco ; boarding- 
school while that city was still in its flush 
of golden recklessness ; young ladies’ board- 
ing-school' when young ladies were very 
scarce, and ‘dashing young men, the pick 
of the Eastern States, were in a vast numer- 
ical preponderance. It was a boarding- 
school presided over. by an accomplished 
and innocent lady, moving with blind eyes 
to the fast life all about her. In her charge 
were some twenty girls, all, like Evalinda, 
California bred. These she proposed in time 
to mold into meet wives for quiet, genteel, 
wealthy young men. 

But Evalinda and her compecrs siuffed 
the wild carnival surging without their 
academic walls. It was dangerous, but fas~ 
cinating. Without becoming partakers, they 
liked to akim over and around it. In due 





time the matron was horrified. She de- 
tected correspondence and communication 
between her young ladies and the members 
of No.5 Volunteer Fire Company, around 
the corner. Fast young men hovered like 
hawks about the seminary. Windows opened 
at nightand handkerchiefs waved responsive 
signals to mysterious whistles. Notes were 
smuggled into the institute through the 
agency of the butcher boy, encased in spare- 
ribs and roasting pieces. These the subord- 
inates of the kitchen carried to the young 
ladies’ dormitories. Billet doux passed the 
barriers inside of cabbages. When the 
principal discovered these tactics, she came 
to regard with suspicion every potato 
brought into the house. A long series of 
ladder-raising operations ‘were at last de- 
tected, whereby the descent of the pupils 
from the dormitory windows of the genteel 
boarding-school had been effected and num- 
berless midnight drives’ on the Cliff House 
Road enjoyed. The ladders came from No. 
5 Engine House. The motto of that com- 
pany. was “Semper Paratus.” 

In all this Evalinda took a leading part. 
She was well supplied with money, despite 
the protestation of the principal to her 
parents, The “old man” was easy, and de- 
sired that “Evy” should have a good time 
while she got her ‘‘ eddication.” He knew 
‘* Evy” could take care of herself; and so-she 
could.: She had actually seen more of the 
raging, wicked, innocence-devouring world 
than herteacher. She liked to steal a night 
ride with Jim Hartsman to the Cliff, because 
Jim was a dashing, showy, agreeable fel- 
low. But she knew Jim. She had known 
scores like him. There were barriers he 
could never pags. Beneath Evalinda’s wild- 
ness there was a solid stratum of good 
sense and self-control. 

So at one in the morning Evalinda said: 
“Come, Jim, turn the horses’ heads home. 
It’s time to mount the ladder.” Jim tried to 
delay. Evalinda made the case very plain. 
‘*Seehere, Jim,” said she, “don’t be a fool. 
I know the ropes. You can’t play your 
tricks on me. You've picked up the wrong 
girl. I like fun. I like gentleman’s com- 
pany. I like to get out of the old rattle-trap 
of a school, and have a drive on the road 
like this. That’s the reason I ‘came with 
you. If I wished, I could hire a team and 
go by myself; but a man is a handy thing 
to have.in the carriage. I expect we've 
both enjoyed this as faras we've gone. I 


go no further. So, Jim, be a good boy and 
drive me home.” 


Jim’s eyes were opened. So it was not 
him, but the ‘‘fun of the thing,” that this 
game boarding-school girl was in love with. 
His brief chagrin was succeeded by a deeper 
fascination. Evalinda ever after was mis- 
tress of the situation. She was prepared for 
emergencies. In her side-pocket was an 
elegant little weapon, ivory-handled, gold- 
mounted, ssteel-barreled. Besides, Tom 
P—— was known all over the state asa 
man who loved to take ‘‘ desperate chances.” 
Tom P—— was Evalinda’s eldest brother. 
There were weighty reasons that Evalinda 
should be taken safely home. 

A change came. Evalinda’s father could 
neither use nor keep money. The flush 
times and a fortunate location had made 
him rich. Fora few years the family lived 
in a sort of barbaric extravagance. There 
was a Brussels carpet in the parlor and a 
mud floor in the kitchen, ._ The ‘‘ old man” 
lent to everybody, endorsed everybody’s 
note, and kept everybody who came on the 
“ranch ” so long as they chose to stay. So 





one morning he found himself poor again, 
and foreed to take up his line of march for 
other fields. He could no longer travel 
westward; so he went south, and established 
@ “‘road-house” or roadside tavern in the 
mines, 

So Evalinda must leave the city and the 
young ladies’ institute. It had been a 
glorious six months for her. From books she 
had learned little; from observation and ad- 
venture much. Her notes were well written 
and worded. She was above trashy liter- 
ature and appreciated the standard authors. 
Mrs. T., the principal, knéw that she had 
been a ringleader of mischief among her 
wild bevy of pupils; yet for a certain blunt 
candor she liked her. Besides, she felt in- 
tuitively that this wild girl was her superior 
in worldly knowledge. Just before leaving, 
Evalinda revealed all her midnight escap- 
ades, adventures, and company. Mrs. T. 
was terrified. A few months afterward she 
closed the institute. She dared no longer 
take the responsibility of finishing off this 
style of California young ladies. 

‘*You’ve been very kind to me, Mrs, T.,” 
said Evalinda, on parting; and I've not done 
as Lought to. But I can tell you this—you’ve 
made a mistake. You can’t make nice young 
ladies out of us, as they do in Boston. You 
can’t bring out of us what isn’t in us. We're 
hawks, and you're trying to turn us into 
doves. You think it’s an awful thing when 
T tell you what I’ve done and where I’ve 
been. Why, that’s only of a piece with my 
whole life. I’ve been brought up amongst 
bears and wolves and Indians and bad men 
and’ bad women, too. I’ve lived for months 
close to a fandango house, where music, 
dancing, and drinking was going on afl 
night. TI’ve seen men shoot and stab each 
other close by our door. One of my brotti- 
ers is a gathbler: Two years ago he shot a 
man dead. It was about a Spanish girl. 
Another one rides at horse-races. Now, Mrs. 
T., when a‘ girl sees such thing’ going on 
around her all her life she gets somehow 
used to it; she gets hardened to it. Why, 
were mixed up at homie with all sorts of 
people, that you wouldn’t have in your 
house, if you knew them. But my old 
father and ‘mother always told me what 
was right. They talked very plain to me, 
Mrs. T. They told: me all about bad men 
and their ways. ‘They learned me about 
the very last things you learn your young 
ladies, if you do at all. 

“And, besidés.” said Evalinda, warming 
up, ‘*I may as well speak all my mind whileI 
am about it. I don’t think that this learning 
one gets at boarding-school is alla girl needs 
to know in this part of the world. You 
teach us history and philosophy and geogra- 
pby, music, French and drawing, which is all 
very well, and I wish I knew more of them; 
but when your young lady is finished she © 
goes home. She mustn’t go here nor go 
there, nor talk with this one nor that one. 
And why? Because it is improper. And 
she can never go anywhere withont a “ pro- 
tector” ; and, if she should happen to meet 
with some fellow that’s gay, she’s ready to 
believe all the nonsense he tells her. She’s 
no more fit to go in the world than a 
chicken just out of its slell. And by and 
by she marries some man and looks up to 
him, because she thinks he’s been nice and 
proper all his life, and—pshaw! 1 know 
’em. I can’t deny but’ that I like a lively 
man’s company, no matter what he is; but 
when he tries to come any of his nonsense 
over mé I let him know very soon whereI 
mean we shall both stand, and nine out of 
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nda went to the Tennessee Hogs 


, ’ ’ 

Shovéls for the min ‘ 

the admired of all teamsters. The Tennes- 
see House took the cream of the road traffic. 
Evalindas were scarce in the mines. The 
sight and presence of one were refreshing. 
For the ninety miles intervening between 
Blue Gulch and Stockton nine houses out of 
ten contained no female inmates. Many a 
mile over an average day's journey was 
lashed and strained out of the weary mules 
that the Tennessee House should be reached 
by night. 

Evalinda was not reserved. Her well- 
fitting red jacket flashed on the verandah. 
The teamsters fancied gay colors. The 
prints of her little gaiters were frequently 
seen in the dust of the corral. She had an 


eye for horses and was appreciative even of 
mules. 


But the Tennessee House became _attract- 
ive to other than teamsters. The neighbor- 
ing ‘‘camps” abounded in keen, vigorous, 
enterprising men—fortunate miners, physi- 
cians, lawyers, sheriffs, and county officials. 
The majority were wifeless, Their years 
hovered betwixt thirty andforty. They felt 
themselves ‘‘ come of age to marry.” From 
five to seven years had they been resident in 
a country of gold, gain, and excitement, but 
not of women. Society there was none. 
Recreation meant drinking, gambling, and 
the dance-house. All dipped more or less 
into these mad and bitter cups of pleasure. 
The more prudent thought seriously of 
homes, firesides, and wives. Evalinda at 
the Tennessee conjured up many such 
visions in many brains. 

Suitors and marriage offers were numer- 
ous. Many she refused; tosome she gave 
hope; some she accepted; none she mar- 
ried. For her, by prospective husbands, 
were three houses built and furnished. Eya- 
linda never became their mistress. Her 
promises were made in good faith; but, as 
the wedding day approached, Evalinda 
pleaded and argued it away. She told the 
non-suited suitor that she could not. make a 
good wife. She painted in alarming colors 
her extravagance and idleness. She. an- 
nounced herself a born coquette. She could 
not guarantee the fixedness of her love to- 
ward any one man. She pronounced her- 
selfa wild, fickle, erratic, uncertain crea- 
ture; lamented that so good’a man’s heart 
bad by her ever been made to ache, and 
wished she had never been born. Beauty, 
tears, fluency, feeling—all thus used in 
kaleidoscopic combination turncd aside the 
non-suited one’s indignation and increased 
his admiration. Sbe would tell him that 
he must regard her as a_ sister. 
**They might still be good friends, Some 
nice, quiet girl would yet come along to 
make him a fitting wife. For herself, she 
should never marry.” Having driven these 
daggers home in the aching, non-suited 
heart, Evalinda, bidding him good-night, 
with a nervous hand-clasp and an affection- 
ate glance, would dry her eyes and lunch 
heartily from the pantry. Not that she was 
a deceitful girl Her self-depreciatory criti- 
cism was the fruit of conviction and her 
emotion was genuine. But excitement is 
exhaustive; it cannot be supported on air ; 
it requires the more solid backing of bread 
and beef; there was at times an allurement 
for Evalinda in matrimony; but to possess 
power is sweet; not to marry was to reign 
in and over many hearts; to marry was. to 
reign only in one, perhaps to be reigned 
over by a former slaye. No; Evalinda 
could not, would not abdicate. 

So she become aconfirmed coquette. This 
she acknowledged. “She could not help 
it,” she said. ‘‘ Circumstances forced it 
upon her. She. did not ring a bell, that all 
the single men in the Blue Gulch should 
congregate nightly at her house.” 

Eyalinda was an efficient aid to the old 
’ people. She was a. power at the wash-tub, 
cook-stove, and ironing-table. But all work 
and no play makes dull Gills, as well as 
Jacks. Flirtation was the only available 


ecnmeienlll 


in gulch and valley, on\ knoll and hill, were 
the lone hovses of wifeless. miners and 


per cent. yearly in articics borrowed and 
broken or never returned. * 

Her tactics were varied. She conversed 
with young farmers on agricu!ture; with 
miners she became geological and inineralog- 
ical. Her ear was attentive for every source 
of information. She started the man off on 
his bobby, and allowed him to run until he 
tired himself out, while she Jooked on and 
admired his paces. There was Cripps, 8 
lawyer. Cripps’s entertainment was to sit 
and bray forth his legal lore, acumen, and 
victories. Evyalinda for hours allowed him 
to roar himself hoarse with self-glorification, 
so that, on taking his departure, his self-ad- 
miration had swelled to double its usual pro- 
portions. So, when Cripps came down from 
his stilts and became sensible of other peo- 
ple’s existence, he believed that he had found 
in Evalinda a woman whocould appreciate 
legal talents. She was evidently destined to 
become Mrs. Cripps. There was young Dr. 
Dean. In discourse he slashed off arms and 
legs for Evalinda. Her perception in the 
territory of anatomy and surgery was won- 
derful. She borrowed the doctor’s medical 
works. She borrowed Blackstone of Cripps. 
So, in time, they fell victims, and she took 
their scalps, The schoolmaster became a 
caller. His court cards were reading and 
elocution, his aspiration the stage. Evalinda 
would have him read her ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 
Tozer’s voice was all dreariness and huski- 
ness. It martyred sentiment. Evalinda 
had never heard such reading before. She 
had never before so clearly realized the 
poet’s meaning. He must call and 
read to her often. ._So0 Tozer, with 
Byron under his arm, stalked every 
evening toward the Tennessee House. 
Not once a fortnight could he find her alone. 
The parlor would be crowded with uncom- 
fortable cavaliers, dragging out common- 
place talk and waiting for each other to 
leave. But Tozer’s scalp was gone. There 
was a young and single minister recently 
settled in the neighborhood. He found it 
expedient often to visit the Tennessee 
House. With him Evalinda took on a shade 
of pensiveness, became interested in theolo- 
gy, and drew on his library. He studied 
more closely the text “It is not good for 
man to be alone,” and day-dreamed of 
Evalinda, the jewel of his parsonage. His 
scalp went also. Such was her bloody 
career on the flirtation war-path. 

So she strung these trophies one after 
another on her belt—scalps of men young, 
old, and middle-aged; scalps black-haired, 
brown-haired, gray-haired, red-haired ; 
scalps luxuriant, scalps bald, smooth, and 
shining. ~And the victims betook their 
aching hearts to their lone homes, while 
Evalinda retired to count her spoils. 

Said Evalinda’s mother, one day: “Evy, 
you encourage too many of these men.” 

‘* Mother,” replied Evalinda, “ what em I 
to do? I don’t advertise forthem to come 
here. And when they do come, must a girl 
make herself disagreeable to keep them 
from falling in love with her? A nice time 
I should have with my men if I didn’t set to 
work to draw them out. That is all I do. 
I must get some entertainment out of them, 
or they’d bore me to death. Am I to be 
blamed if my society happens to be attract- 
ive to them? I don’t ask them to marry 
ine. ‘They come herc for their own gratifi- 
cation; not for mine.” 

This glimpse into the life of a California 
girl must cease here. The exhibition closes, 


beeause from this period we lose sight of 
Evalinda. 


That was ten years ago. The Tennessee 
House is now des’rted; the sign swings halt 
effaced ; the windows are boarded up; the 
corral.is no longer at night full of dusty 
mules: and wagons; the barn is a ruin. 

Over the way stands the dwelling of Jim 
Snyder, a prosperous quartz miner. It is a 





yecreation. Men came, saw, and would be 





neat cottage and the roses and honeysuckles 








conquered. So Evalinda flirted. All abont, 
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ing-atill. Said he'd got to emigrate 
where or he’d die. The old woman. was 


_ pretty near in the same fix. Evy vowed her 


place was by the old folks. So they har- 
nessed their caravan, packed their traps, 
pinted north, and we’ve never heard of em 
since.” 

“She was a curious girl,” jsaid Jim. ‘TI 
couldn’t make her out, and she puzzled me 
more and more toward the~last. Says she 
to me, a few nights before they left, as we 
were riding late through Blue Gulch, talk- 
ing love and matrimony on what she.called 
a common-sense basis; 

“**Jim, my man hasn’t come along yet. I 
never saw the man yet that was strong 
enough for me. I’ve seen lots of fellows 
that I liked, and thought for atime I could 
love; but just as soon as we got: pretty 
thick, and I found that I could do pretty 
near what I wanted with them, and that 
they couldn’t live without coming to the 
house every night, and were jealous if I 
found anything to admire in ‘anybody else— 
why, just so soon I felt the love, or what I 
had taken for love, going, going, gone! I 
know this isn’t very pleasant for you to 
hear; but it’s the truth. It’s my nature. I 
can’t help it. I want a man who will com- 
mand my respect for his character, my ad- 
miration for his talents, and who will not 
be managed or turned and twisted round 
my finger by me, as I should most surely 
try to do, for it’s in me and must come 
out.’ 

“T said toher: ‘I guess you want a mas- 
ter.’ : 

‘““*A master! said she, in one of her 
flares, stopping her horse short in the road. 
I expected to be raked fore and aft. But 
she waited a little, as if some new idea had 
struck her all at once; and then she said, in 
a slow sort of way: ‘ Yes, I want a master 
—a master of himself.’ +» 





WOMAN’S DRESS. 
IV.— WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





To incorporate with one’s active views 
revolutionary ideas of the character of fe- 
male attire is half the battle; but it is only 
half. 

Most of us are more or less aware. of the 
need of reform in this direction; but per- 
haps none of us can confidently see. a rod 
before us through the fog which enwraps 
the waymarks by which the reform is to be 
effected. 

For one thing, the average woman, on 
whose suffrages we must depend for all re- 
forming force, is. presumably contented with 
the principles upon which her sex dresses, 
and, for. the most part, with their methods of 
execution. Clumsiness of detail may annoy 
her—for the average woman is no fool; she 
may lose her temper over a sash-end now 
and then; she is at times, however, gently 
put together, a veritable vixen on-the subject 
of hemming frills; her anathemas of her 
drabbled dress-skirt amount to what has 
been well termed an “ angel’s profanity” on 
a@ sweet, serene, slushy March morning: 
Yet with the plan upon which women adorn 
themselves, and of which the most patent 
absurdities which afflict the soul and body 
of her to the verge of revolt are but the 
natural expression, she is, I think, wholly at 
peace. : . 

To add to the difficulty of dealing with 
her upon this or any kindred point, the 
average woman js very much upon her 
guard to-day against encroachment upon 
her habits or disturbance of her convictions, 
A dozen: years.ago she.could be warily led 
into the atmosphere. of healthy doubt, and 
surprised into newer if not better temper- 
atures of thought. She is alert now, 
aroused. _ There is a surcharge of electricity 
in the air. While she breathes, she thinks, 
suspects. The old weather records are safe 
and familier. The sun rose and set, men 
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the scantest of Bloomers and 4 stovepipe hat, 
Ah! she is as wise as a serpent; she is ag 
harmless as a dove; she will not denounce 
you; she will only beware you. 

Again, we are told that the love of per- 
sonal adornment is inherent in the feminine 
constitution, and desirably so; that this in- 
volves a wider distinction between the ap. 
parel of the sexes than mere social security 
requires ; that the native modesty of women 
will and must forbid the bridging of this 
distinction ; that harmony between the sexeg 
requires that women cultivate the beautiful 
for beauty’s sake and their own; that, 
though the American mother become an 
extinct race, the American girl must weight 
her hips and curl her hair and read the 
fashion books. 

In these, asin all errors, there is truth 
enough to take the nerve out of the arm that 
would strike them—often at an instant when 
a blow would shatter the amalgamate image 
and shiver the brass from the iron, the iron 
from the clay, and all from the silver and 
the gold. 

Again, we may bear about within our 
weekday creeds the assurance that we are 
conforming to an uncultivated, unhealthful, 
and immoral standard of action, and be 
checked at the very outset of an attempt to 
elevate it, by a series of petty perplexities 
puzzling in proportion to their littleness 
and as burdensome as they are base. 

Our untrimmed dress consigns us to the 
sixth story of the hotel. Our mountain suit 
worn upon Washington street would lodge 
us in the charge of the police. 

That it should be done is one matter. 
How to do it is quite another. 

Now, in the first place, nothing will be 
done until some considerable body of women 
ro‘ agree upon what they wish and will to 

oO. 


Mademoiselle may confine her creed to 
six frills; Madame to five and a fold; I may 
succumb to my dressmaker (saving time and 
trouble) upon the subject of overskirts ; you 
may oppose her successfully on principle 
and preference ; Maude will content herself 
with loosening her corset an inch or two; 
and Mabel will conceive of herself as having 
conceded everything to the Coming Woman 
in refusing to follow the inane and ill-bred 
custom of dragging-her walking-dress in the 
mud whenever the fashion so to do ‘‘ comes 
round” in turn. We are in Cimmerian 
darkness and disquiet upon the matter. We 
need light first, and organization immediate 
ly. 

Suppose that any such body of women, of 
cultivated intelligence, should propose to it- 
self some such catechism as this. 

1. Are there any important characteristics 
of the actual which should be retained in the 
ideal feminine attire ? 

2. What are they ? 

8. What should be dispensed with ulti- 
mately ? 

4. What can be dispensed with immedi- 
ately ? 

5. Is there anything in the essential mod- 
esty of a woman which forbids her so fash- 
ioning her garments as to be able to enter 
many active, gymnastic kinds of trade oF 
recreation, from which public opinion, a8 
crystallized in her costume, now excludes 
her? 

6. Does either the essential modesty of 
the feminine nature or the safety of society 
require that a woman wear drapery below 
the knee? 

Suppose by starting with half a dozen 
such inquiries such a body of women should 
multiply them at their leisure, and ramify 
them into reach of those details which 

‘thwart the sex at the root of all improve 
ment in its condition. 

Suppose that.such a body of ladies—for 
instance, the New England Club—should 
call into council with itself one hundred 
ladies of that degree and kind of social in- 
fluence which weighs in such a matter, in 
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each of the cities of New York, Philadel- | 


phia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, and San Francisco. Suppose that 
seven hundred, let us say perhaps a thou- 
sand women, duly scattered throughout the 
country, should agree upon certain changes 
jn their dress and pledge themselves to their 
adoption. Suppose that, acting independ- 
ently of French modes and mode-making 
(for 1 am convinced that this reform, if it 
ever comes about, will find its vantage- 
ground, with other emancipations, in Amer- 
ica), we win the sympathy and command 
the prestige of our Rcpublican Court, and that 
the leaders of fashion are let into the secret ; 
that Mrs. Grant, for instance, were our pres- 
jdent and Madame Demorest. our committee 
on design; that the Lady’s Books became 
our Gospels and the pattern pamphlets the 
tracts of our new dispensation! Suppose, 
in short, that by one subtle, strong coup 
@éat, the thinking women of America could 
make it fashionable to dress like rational 
creatures ? 

Something of the nature of the Amer- 
ican costume—the gymnasium dress, the 
beach suit, the Bleomer, call it what you 
will—must take the place of our pres- 
ent style of. dress, before the Higher 
Life—intellectual, political, social, domestic, 
or moral—can ever begin for women. Many 
ofus feel no more individual doubt of this 
than we do of seeing woman welcomed at 
the ballot-box or in the Christian pulpit. 

But two objections are urged against it, 
with which we are all familiar. We are 
told that it is ungraceful; and that women, 
so sensitive to the graces of life us to wear 
camel’s humps upon their backs and market- 
gardens on their heads, will never submit to 
it. We ore told that it is immodest, and 
that women who go half undressed to whirl 
the evening through in a young man’s arms 
in that delicate pastime, the waltz, can 
never shock their finer natures so far as to 
sink to it. 

1 should like the opinion of any candid 
artist as to the relative beauty of the sight 
of agroup of fresh young school-girls in 
their gymnasium suits, and the same girls 
dressed for the promenade, an-hour later— 
or even of an active woman of sixty, fern- 
hunting in her mountain-dress, and the 
same woman in the fuss and feathers of her 
toilet at the hotel supper. 

I should like any anxious sister to watch 
for awhile the perfect protection and deli- 
cacy of the short-skirted, full-trowsered cos- 
tume, as its little wearer leaps the bars and 
swings the ladders of her ‘‘ exercises” or 
climbs the rocks that diversify her seashore 
rambles, and then to stand upon the corner 
of Washington and Winter streets upon a 
muddy day, and observe the shifts and ex- 
posures to which we are obliged to resort 
(every ‘‘maid, wife, and widow” of us) to 
keep our skirts above the flood and filth of 
the streets, 

It may justly be said that we cannot at 
one fell swoop impose such a style of dress 
upon the prejudices of the public. Here, I 
faacy, bas been our most serious mistake. 
Because we cannot turn the river, we have 
not dammed the brook; because we cannot 
do everything at once, we have not lifted a 
finger to do anything at all. 

Suppose that we begin by shortening our 
skirts to a regulation distance of from four 
to six inches from the ground; that we dis- 
Pense with the biased waist and corset, and 
Tetain the plaited gamp or little jacket 
which have been so popular; that we hang 
everything from the shoulders, and that we 
set Ourselves humbly to study the ‘‘ grammar 
of ornament.” 

Would not these four points alone, if 
carefully considered, and patiently, - grace- 
fully, commandingly insisted upon, effect a 
quiet opening in all due time for braver and 
better things ? 

In leaving this study for a discussion, our 
own hearts must remind us of what we 
heed no speaker to suggest—the bearings of 
this question upon the responsibilities of 
Christian women. Sometimes, in listening 
tothe undertone which creeps from that 
direction, I seem to hear the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness: Prepare ye here— 
even here—the way of the Lord! Sogreat a 
matter has a little fire kindled! So intricate 
and so appalling has been the injury wrought 
Upon our sex by the sins and sorrows of our 
dress! So intricate and appalling appears 
tee process of its cure! 








The little Chinese monster, grown from in- 
fancy ina pitcher, distorted into hideous 
mockery of natural proportions, changed 
into a thing human only because it is divine, 
might appeal to the instincts of the thought- 
ful observer with something of the quality 
and quantity of force with which the woman 
y Seay appeals to-day to the women of 





ALMA MATER. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 





DELIGHT of my spirit, Italy, 
Shining across the sea! 

I have broken the vow I made 
Never to part from thee. 

Pity me for my broken vow, 
Because of my breaking heart, 

Whieh is so sick for the sake of thee, 
All ravishing that thou art ! 


My beautifal Mother, Italy, 
Rose of a thousand charms ! 

Pain and Death I could laugh away 
Lying within thine arms ; 

Sweet Mother! I could forget the love 
That found me but to slay, 

And fret no. more for the hope that was 
But the changeling of a day. 


All the others have played me false, 
But I know that thou art for me ; 
Nothing can hurt the deep delight 
That cometh of loving thee. 
Tender nurse of my starveling life, 
Dear comfortress of my soul, 
Once I gave thee half of my love, 
Now thou shalt have the whole! 


I'm pale for the lack of thy sunny skies, 
I call to thee in my dreams ; 

Oh ! for the scent of thine orange groves, 
For the shout of thy silver streams ! 

The blood-red rose of the South will fade 
In a clime that is overcast ; 

And thus I wither afar from thee, 
My best love and my last ! 








KHIVA. 
BY THE REV. E. P. POWELL. 


A FEw years since, in 1865, a remarkable 
book of travels startled the public. Africa 
was getting to be un old story. We were 
prepared to believe anything of that be- 
witched continent—dwarfs or giants, mon- 
keys that built nests like birds, or men that 
burrowed like rabbits, gorillas that beat 
their national anthem on their sounding 
breasts, or men who could not count six and 
were only three feet high. But here was a 
book that carried us to a fleld that recalled 
the old days of Prester John, and led us to 
take down once more the charming volumes 
of Marco Poloand Abbé Huc. It purported 
to be the travels of a Hungarian, born at 
Duna, in 1832, who, disguised as a derviéh, 
had penetrated Turkestan’ as far as Samar- 
cand, had successfully deceived the pious 
and prayerful thieves of Khiva and Bokhara, 
and reached home with not only his head on 





his shoulders, but having it. well filled with | 
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very startling information. For awhile it - 


was questioned whether this Mr. Ar- 
minius Vambery were not ‘a cheat, 
and his travels neatly and comfortably 
done in Duna or Venice. This, however, is 
but the established gauntlet run by all en- 
terprising discoverers, from Mungo Park to 
Livingstone. Vambery was legitimate, and 
the civilized world learned that the key to 
all overland commerce in Asia Was in the 
hands of wandering robbers and cutthroats, 
the legitimate descendants and relics of those 
old Tartars who several hundreds years ago 
conquered the Eastern Empire, ‘and were 
themselves conquered by Mohammedanism. 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand may becalled 
the lap of Asia. Together they constitute a 
sort of meeting-ground for all the Powers 
that are gradually pushing in from the out- 
side of the great continent. English civil- 
ization is pushing northward through India; 
China looks in from the east with some 
growing yearnings for Europe; Russia has. 
made good her claim to all the vast north; 
Persia looks up from her Khorassan 
dreams; and all are debarred from free 
intercourse by these ravaging hordes, 
who hold the very heart of the continent. 
The only trade now possible is by caravans, 
well guarded; and woe be to any trader who 
dees not swear by Mecca and the Prophet. 
The whole of the Khavats is rimmed in by 
a desert, made such by the continuous ma- 
rauding of the semi-nomads. Bokhara_ is 
their chief city, and can claim a large num 

ber of mosques and schools, where the 
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bigotries of the Mussulman faith are the 
chief matters of study. The principal mavu- 
factures of these cities might be classed 
among the lost arts. Khiva is described as 
three or four thousand mud houses stand- 
ing in the most irregular manner; with un- 
even walls, and ali surrourided by a mud 
parapet, ten feet high. The land itself would 
constitute the garden of Asia if properly 
cultivated. As it is; magnificent grapes and 
pomegranates are common, and the best of 
wheat and other cereals is found in their 
markets. The Khans are not only at war 
with all the outside world, but seldom at 
peace with each other. The Turcomans 
proper belong to the land’ west of the 
Khavats and are in every sense nomads. 
Vambery says wé find among all other 
nomads some signs of a government; but 
among these Turcomans none whatever. 
Their political-maxim'is worthy of a Fenian 
Republic or a Paris Commune. “We are a 
people without a head. With us every man 
is a king.” Yet among themselves there is 
little robbery or murder, simply from “ deb” 
orcustom. They inherit the usage of plun- 
dering, robbing, killing, everywhere and 
everything, except the members of their own 
tribes. These; fortunately or unfortunately, 
it happens not to be the custom to kill. The 
whole population of this vast area is about 
one million—we may say one million of as 
bold, unruly wretches as the world owns. 

It is plain at a glancé that Asia can never 
become thoroughly civilized until this heart 
of the continent is reduced to order and its 
wretched tribes put under a strong master. 
It is the central depot of all the lines of in- 
tercommunication that must soon be estab- 
lished: Civilization has at last a death-grap- 
ple with barbarism, and will speedily abolish 
it from the globe. 

These regions must be occupied in the 
interest of human progress. To the south 
lies Afghanistan, the breastplate of British 
India; to the north Russia liybernates in the 
Caucasus. The lion to the south, the bear 
to the north, and the wolf between them. 
Which shall break most of his bones seems 
now to be the question. Russia is already 
in the field with a strong army and in pos- 
session of a portion of the country ; England 
pushes Her outposts a few hundred miles 
furtber north; and in this way it is to be 
hoped the problem will soon be ended. 
Civilization has no interest further than that 
order be established and barbarism be oblit- 
erated. 








FAITH AND FATUITY. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Tue ladies of Lady Huntington’s clique, 
we-are told, had. hard work to hold their 
own against the strong temptations present- 
ed by a frivolous court, a witty peerage, and 
a learned bench in favor of a formal relig- 
ion. ‘“ Nothing but the ‘joy of the Lord’ 
could have sustained them in such a sphere. 
Happiness in religion was the best security 
for their holiness. . They could not be 
laughed out of a good hope through grace. 

. . Neither the severe denunciations of 
Warburton or the polished sarcasm of Ches- 
terfield could touch the consciousness of peace 
in believing or of enjoymentin secret prayer 
in the hearts of those peeresses who had 
found at the Cross-and the Mercy-seat the 
happiness they had sought in vain from the 
world.” 

As martyrdom this makes but a poor show- 
ing, although it is the nearest the peeresses 
can get to martyrdom. Polished sarcasms 
can very well. be. borne when they are ac- 
companied by hundred-dollar notes for. the 
chapel satirized. At least, Lady Hunting- 
ton’s long friendliness with the satirist 
proves that she thought so. Let us see 
whether ‘‘ the severe denunciations of War- 
burton” were wholly in the nature of perse- 
cution or even of opposition to the Gospel 
and the enjoyment of secret prayer. 

Mr. Romaine was one of those traveling 
chaplains whose laborious and unselfish 
ministrations contained something grand 
and beautiful.. Beautiful they undoubtedly 
were to himself; for, not only was he of 
Lady Huntington’s party, but Lady Mar- 
garet Hastings ‘‘ felt a cordial sympathy for 
Romaine in his London trials and reverses, 
and—and generously eked out his small in- 
come from her own purse.” 

This unselfish, grand, and beautiful Mr. 
Romaine, traveling with Lady Huntington 











at Lady Margaret’s expense, had been guilty 
of what the world called a shabby little 
trick toward Mr. Warburton. Mr. Warbur- 
ton-had ‘published his ‘ Divine Legation.” 
Mr. Romaine preached against it a sermon, 
afterward published by Beltenham. About 
the time the sermon was preached Mr. Ro- 
maine wrote to Mr. Warburton, and, pro- 
fessing to be his admirer and defend- 
er, obtained certain advantages which, 
when his sermon wa: published, excited 
Mr. Warburton’s great chagrin and dis- 
Pleasure. Jn }.is indignation, he published 
Mr. Romaine’s letter, with his own com- 
ments; whereupon Mr. Romaine rushed 
into print to declare that Mr. Warburton 
might have made a better use of his ca- 
pacity and learning than to think “he de- 
served or that I meant in earnest those com- 
pliments in the letter.” But he, an entire 
stranger to Mr. Warburton, had spoken to 
him of “ your last excellent book.” ‘I had 
read it more than once, with a great deal of 
pleasure, and had ever admired your ele- 
gant style, great learning, and strength of 
argument, and had been used to bear the 
same praises from others.” What is here to 
indicate that he was not in earnest ? or that, 
either in writing the compliments or in de- 
nying their earnestness, he was not what 
Warburton calls him, an “‘ execrable scoun- 
drel”? Even Beltenham, who published 
the sermon, so much disliked Romaine’s re- 
tort on Warburton that when Romaine took 
it to be printed Beltenham replied that “ it 
was a knavish business, and he would have 
nothing to do with it.” Think of that, and 
a publisher ! 

Of course, these little doublings and turn- 
ings did not prevent Mr. Romaine from be- 
ing “a warm and intrepid champion of the 
Cross,” or Lady Margaret from contributing 
herown purse to make him comfortable, or 
the other peeresses from their peace in be- 
lieving; but it ought to make us a little 
charitable toward poor, rough-tongued 

Varburton, even if his denunciations were a 

little severé. And severe, indeed, it must 
have seemed to these high-bred ladies to 
hear their ‘‘dear Mr. Romaine” called ‘‘a 
blunderbuss” and ‘‘a poor devil’! 

It no doubt seemed to them severe to be 
classed with “idle fanatics”; but had not the 
indignant Bishop some reason for his char- 
acterization? What were the effects pro- 
duced by the preaching of the men whom 
Lady Huntington countenanced and en- 
couraged? Mr. Berridge, her especial friend 
and correspondent, held forth to his con- 
gregation till they responded with shrieking 
and roaring and gasping, like people half- 
strangled. Some fell down as dead. An 
able-bodied, fresh, healthy countryman 
dropped down with great violence, shaking 
the adjoining pews with his fall, and lay 
kicking. and stamping, ready to break the 
boards. Among the children was a boy 
eight years old, who roared above his fel- 
lows, with a face as red as scarlet—as well 
itmay have been. A stranger, well-dressed, 
fell backward to the wall, then forward on 
his knees, roaring like a bull. One Thomas 
Skinner came forward, his large wig and 
hair coal-black, his face distorted beyond all 
description. He roared incessantly, throw- 
ing and.clapping his hands together with 
his whole force. Several were terrified and 
hastened out of his way. And no wonder. 
Presently he fell on his back and lay roaring 
for hours. Almost all, says the reporter, 
naively—‘‘ almost all on whom God laid his 
hand. turned either very red or almost 
black.” 

These things did not disturb the peeresses; 
but tbey did irritate the Bishop, who, though 
not serene, was sensible. I do not find that 
he any where denounced secret prayer. What 
he did denounce was public roaring. Ho 
was willing to grant peace, but not tumult, in 
believing. Mr. Wesley condemned prudence 
as the mystery of iniquity and the offspring 
of Hell when the question was o1 preaching 
against the body of clergy to which he be- 
longed. Is it strange or persecuting that 
Mr. Warburton should have pounced upon 
him for counseling Whitfield that it was im- 
prudent to publish the letter against himself, 
or for proposing to, meet another minister 
half way, and offering never to preach pub- 
licly against Mr. G. if Mr. G. would promise 
never to preach against him ? 

Mr. Wesley thought and taught that true 
religion did not consist in liying harmless, 
using the means of grace, and doing much 
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good; but in God’s dwelling and reigning in 
the soul. But, if God’s dwelling in the soul 
turns men black in the face, must not the 
Bishop be pardoned if he preferred the Gos- 
pel according to St. James, rather than the 
Gospel according to St. John Wesley? The 
account of Lady Huntington and her friends 
is published by the American Tract Society ; 
but nine out of ten of the supporters of that 
Society would utter just as severe denunci- 
ations of the proceedings in question as did 
Bishop Warburton—if they knew how. It 
was not the frivolous court, the witty peer- 
age, the learned bench that formed the 
strongest temptation in favor of a formal 
religion; it was the ignorance, the vul- 
garity, the boundless license of fanaticism 
into which religion lapsed when, rejecting 
forms, it rejected also decorum and decency. 
By his own confession, it tickled Whitfield’s 
vanity to be mobbed; but the man who, in 
making proposals of marriage, could bless 
God that he was free from the foolish pas- 
sion which the world calls love, deserved to 
have dead cats thrown at him. It is notneces- 
sary to suppose these men were hypocrites ; 
but they certainly lacked a perception of the 
relation of things, and it was this lack, quite 
as much as the purity of their doctrines, which 
provoked opposition. Indeed, Wesley him- 
self, in his mellow old age, considering the 
wrong-headedness of his earlier years, mar- 
veled that the people had zot stoned him. 
Formalism, ministering at the altar in priest- 
ly robes, is not religion ; but neither is fanat- 
icism, kicking its heels against the pews 
and roaring like bulls of Bashan, and, if 
neeresses do not see it, let us be thankful 
that Chesterfields are raised up to level at 
it their polished spears of sarcasm and 
Warburtons to bring down upon it their 
huge cleavers of indignation. To call these 
men hostile to religion because they saw 
and repelled the vagaries and extravagances 
of some of the preachers of religion, to 
vondemn them without noticing the weak- 
ness and wickedness which elicited their 
disapproval, is to falsify history, to misuse 
opportunity, and make the Word of God of 
none effect by our traditions. Lady Hunt- 
ington and her peeresses were good women, 
but they would have been not the less good 
if they could have been touched by severe 
and deserved denunciation, by polished and 
rightly-pointed sarcasm. A keener sense of 
the ridiculous, a stronger power of discrim- 
ination would have made them no less 
single-hearted and far more really efficient 
and influential. It was no credit to their 
penetration that they flocked after their 
preachers through thick and thin, bleating 
as trustfully among the morasses of super- 
stition and sensation and tergiversation as 
in the green pastures and beside the still 
waters of righteousness. 


OLD AND NEW UNIVERSALISM. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HAYES WARD. 





Tue Universalists can boast of at least 
three pastors who are not only eminent 
within their own ranks, but whose influence 
and reputation transcend very far the limits 
of their own denomination. These men are 
Dr. E. H. Chapin, of New York; Dr. A. A. 
Miner, of Boston; and Dr. W. H. Ryder, of 
Chicago. Were it desired to make a list of 
all their able preachers and theologians, 
some of whom, like Professor T. J. Sawyer 
and Pres. R. Fisk, Jr., are of great influence 
within the denomination, they might count 
up as many as David’s mighty men; but 
none of them, I think, attain unto the first 
three. The celebration within a few days 
by two of them—Drs. Chapin and Miner— 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of their set- 
tlement may well bring up for consideration 
the questions: What is the spiritual prog- 
ress which the denomination has made within 
these twenty-five years, and what ought to 
be the relation toward them of Evangelical 
Christians? The latter question is forced upon 
us by the fact that the best known of the resi- 
dent Baptist clergymen, Dr. Armitage, took a 
prominent part in the Chapin celebration. 

Universalists are fond of drawing a parallel 
between the early history of their own de- 
nomination and that of the Methodists. 
And there is some resemblance - between 
them. Each has lately celebrated its Amer- 
ican Centenary. Both invaded New England 
when it was under orthodox control, and 
each attacked orthodoxy in the most bellig- 
erent style, and got plenty of curses from 
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the adherents of the standing order. 
Methodism, Universalism, though its anima- 
tion was suspended for half a century, had 
a healthy childhood. It has grown to its 
maturity from a small beginning, unlike 
Unitarianism, which was never born, but 
created of full strength, and which perhaps 
for this very reason has never,Jearned how 
to co-ordinate its powers.. But.in a yet more 
vital point Methodism and Universalism 
differ in their origin. Wesley and his fol- 
lowers were belligerent solely because they 
felt driven by their revival work to attack 
what they regarded as the doctrine of fate. 
Above all things, they were a missionary 
body of men, preaching repentance to every 
one, and especially to those who for some 
reason were disaffected toward orthodoxy. 
In beseeching men to believe, to repent, 
they were compelled to tell them’ that they 
had power to repent and believe; and, if 
God’s decrees or his foreknowledge were in 
the way of their converting themselves, 
then decrees and foreknowledge must be 
hewn out of the way. Therefore, they at- 
tacked Calvinism with all their power, not 
because they objected so much to its dogmas, 
but because they would by all means con- 
vert men from sin to holiness. Their intense 
religious fervor and their love of souls were 
the seed from which sprung their bitter 
attacks upon the prevalent faith. 


Universalism had a very different origin 
and has sadly suffered from it. It began 
with the shell and not the kernel of religion. 
It started with attacking a distasteful dogma 
on dogmatic and sentimental grounds, and 
not from any necessity of its religious life. 
It did not begin with revivals; it never had 
a revival in its early history; it had very 
little of a pietistic or devotional element; its 
prayer-meetings were very few; it required 
no evidence of regeneration in its church- 
members; in short, beginning with a relig- 
ion of the head, rather than of the heart, as- 
suming that God’s love and wisdom and 
power insured his doing whatever he would 
like to do, they deliberately threw away the 
doctrine of retribution, a doctrine that has 
been proved of the utmost value in all ef- 
forts to secure the repentance and reforma- 
tion of all classes of men, and not least of 
such classes as those among which Method- 
ism and Universalism had ‘their first suc- 
cesses, Indeed, Universalism went so far as 
unnecessarily to fly in the face of the most 
evident interpretation of Scripture, and deny 
that there was any punishment whatever 
after death, though the doctrine of a second 
probation and final restoration would have 
answered the purpose of their argument 
quite as well. The few who held the latter 
doctrine were quite overborne by the zeal 
and activity of Hosea Ballou and his disciples. 

The character of the early Universalist 
churches was such as might have been ex- 
pected. When a debater entered a town, 
not beseeching sinners to be converted and 
give themselves to the service of God, but 
proclaiming first and last that there is no 
hell; that God is good, and therefore there is 
no hell; that he is wise, and therefore knows 
how to get along without a hell; that he is 
a father, and fathers do not construct hells 
for their children ; that Christ has died that 
all might be redeemed from hell ; that the 
Bible would not be the Word of God it it 
taught that there was a hell; that the ortho- 
dox make God a devil because they represent 
him as digging a hell for nine-tenths of his 
children ; in short, when they came to 
preach nothing else but that there was no 
hell, and that their hearers immediately 
after death, good and bad, should all at once 
enter into glory, it is not strange that their 
first congregations were of a most miscel- 
laneous character. The common notion 
among the orthodox people of New England 
was that all the utterly irreligious classes, 
the godless, the profane, were drawn into 
the new churches. It was certainly true 
that the very large class which chérished 
a grudge against the orthodox churches 
was attracted, and that it included a 
very large number of the blatant and 
coarse-mouthed antagonists of the com- 
monly accepted faith. The publicans and 
the sinners came to the new baptism as 
eagerly as they had to that of John Wesley 
and of John Baptist; but not because they 
had been convicted of sin so much as be- 
cause they were glad to receive some form 

of religion which should assure them of de- 
liverance from the wrath tocome. . It is not 
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strange that the orthodox churches refused 
to affiliate with them. Their own basis was 
a very different one—that.of a hopefully re- 

generate membership, having a larger dog- 

matic basis, it is true, but subordinating 

their dogmatic faith to their ‘‘ experience” 

of religion. They had no sympathy with a 

body which was nothing but dogmatic, and 

whose one dogma was in their view false. 

But it was a blessed thing to gather thou- 

sands of men who had stood resolutely apart 
from religious influences under any form of 
Christian organization, no matter how dis- 
torted its teachings. If they were taught 
that God is too good to punish them in hell, 
it was yet the goodness of God of which 
they heard. If Christ’s love led him to die 
that there might be a universal redemption, 
it was yet the love of Christ which was 
preached, if not emphasized. If the Bible 
was appealed to in proof that Hades is not 
hell, the authority of the Bible was taught, 
at least, by implication. Besides, the very 
establishment of a religious organization 
necessarily modifies for the better the 
character of those who join it. The 
necessity of contributing to its sup- 
port develops the spirit of self-denial. 
The attempt to enlarge its membership in- 
volves critical discussion of moral princi- 
ples and biblical truth. Stagnation is im- 
possible, and vigorous error is better than 
stagnation. Besides, it was impossible to 
preach Universalism all the time. Its nov- 
elty wore off, and the pastors soon found it 
necessary to broaden their range of instru 
tion and to provide a more symmetrical 
body of doctrine. It would have been far 
better for the denomination if its religious 
life had been its internal inspiration, as in 
the case of the Methodists; but. the life 
which works best from within outward may 
yet work from without inward, and that 
has been the growing experience of Univers- 
alism. It has been mellowing its sympathies 
and broadening its faith and smoothing its 
asperities for the last quarter of a century. 

The so-called orthodox churches, I think, 

look at Universalism too much as it was, 
and not enough as it is. The attitude of 
the denomination seems to have greatly 
altered for the better. In the first place, 
their peculiar dogma has been materially 
changed. The doctrine of immediate salva- 
tion has been almost entirely given up; part- 
ly because the Scriptures are seen to be in- 
consistent with it and partly because it is 
seen to be utterly unreasonable to suppose 
that a man’s moral nature will be instant- 
ly changed at the moment of death. At 
present a doctrine of a further probation 
after death, and final restoration of all to 
the Divine favor, such as was held by Origen, 
and at one time by the best part of the early 
Christian Church, is almost without excep- 
tion held by Universalists. Such a faith, 
though inconsistent with the platform of the 
Evangelical Alliance, is not inconsistent with 
a devoted religious spirit, and was held by 
the most active missionary churches in the 
third and fourth centuries, and is now held 
strenuously by many German Christians, 
whose piety noone impugns and of whom 
Dr. Tholuck is a bright example. Those 
who attended the meeting in London which 
organized the Alliance will remember how 
earnestly he protested against the adoption 
of the anti-Universalist article. 

The Universalists are at one with Evangel- 
ical denominations in their contest against 
infidelity and materialistic atheism. I do 
not think that we can afford to look askance 
on those who are fighting by our side on 
these great questions. For some years I 
have had occasion to read with considerable 
care nearly all the religious papers in the 
country, and I have been struck with the 
fact that there are none which show a hearti- 
er reverence for revealed truth and a clearer 
apprehension of the great religious question 
of the day than the Universalists. They hold 
fast to God and to the Bible. They give 
place to philosophy which squints toward 
atheism—no, not for an hour. Unlike the 
Unitarians, they are of one mind in this mat- 
ter, and the only anti-supernaturalist that I 
have heard of among them, Mr. Conner, of 
Boston, was driven out as remorselessly as 
he would have been had he happened among 
the Presbyterians. 

Besides this, and better than this, there has 
grown up among them, fostered by a 
devoted body of clergy, a far more general 





and pervasive religious sentiment. Their 
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‘preaching bas lost. most of its belligerency 
‘and is generally of a helpful, godly sort. 


A stranger in Dr. Chapin’s or Dr. Miner's 
church would not often suspect but what he 
was listening to an orthodox sermon. Ip.. 
deed, the sermon is othodox. And not a. 
few earnest and profitable prayer-mectings: 
are regularly maintained and there number: 
is increasing. This seems due to the strong 
hold which the denomination keeps on the 
Bible, and the careful study of it in the 
semivaries in which its clergy is educated, 

The Evangelical Alliance, meeting in New 
York, next October, refuses the fellowship 
of this denomination. Its position seems to 
me unwarranted by logic. There is noth- 
ing really unevangelical about Universalism, 
As I understand it, any church is evangcl- 
ical which accepts the evangel of Christ, 
which believes that men are sinners, for 
whose salvation it was necessary that the 
Son of God should die, and that salvation 
from sin (and, therefore, from penalty), 
comes through repentance and faith in him, 
It is not necessary for this to hold any 
peculiar theory as to the number of men 
who will accept the salvation—whether ten 
or fifty or a hundred per cent.; nor even to 
hold an accurately Athanasian Creed as to 
the relation of the Son to the Father. But 
all that is implied in the central doctrine of 
atonement the Universalists hold, and are 
evangelical enough, at least, for so miscel- 
laneous a body of men as composes the pre- 
tentious Evangelical Alliance. 

Whether Evangelical churches should 
affiliate by exchange and otherwise with 
Universalists is a somewhat different ques- 
tion. I do not believe that any Presbyterian 
or Congregational or Methodist church 
should receive the recognition of affiliation 
unless it is doing the work of a church. To 
such a church, so long as it holds the cen- 
tral doctrine of redemption through Christ, 
which is all that distinguishes what is Evan- 
gelical, and without which, indeed, the name 
of Christian is emptied of all historical fit- 
ness, whether called Universalist or Unita- 
rian or Baptist or Catholic, all brotherly 
sympathy should be extended. 


THIS WORLD. 
BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 


Way do we love her —that she gave us birth? 
How can we thank her for ourselves? Are we, 

The pale, weak children of her old age, worth 
The light that shows——there is a mirror, See. 

Why do we love her? In her withering days, 
Careless or frozen-hearted, half-asleep, 

She leaves us to our fierce and foolish plays, 
Nor kisses off the after-tears we weep. 








She lets us follow our own childish cries, 
And find strange playmates. Lets our baby 
hands 
Reach for the red glare in the tiger’s eyes, 
Or the fair snake—the rainbow of the sands. 


She lets us climb through deadly dews and vines, 
After illusive birds that nurse no song, 

Or die for some faint wreath of snow that shines 
On those great hights where gods alone belong. 


Still let us love her for her lovely years. 
Yet beautiful with moonlight beauty, she 
Now wonders vaguely, through forlornest tears, 
How far away her morning’s sun may be. 


Still let us love her. She is sad and blind, 
And with wan arms forever reaching back 
Into the dreadful dark of Space to find 
Her radiant footsteps—that have left no track. 


Still let us love her, though, indeed, she seems 
To give to our small wants small heed at best. 
Let her sit muffled in her ancient dream, 
With souls of her first children at her breast. 


Better she brood with wide unshadowed eyes 
On phantom Hebrews under phantom palms, 

With phantom roses flushed, and phantom skies 
Brooding above them full of Bible calms ; 


Better she help the young Egyptian make 
His play-house pyramid with her fancy’s 
hands, 
Or teach his Memnon’s pulseless heart to ache 
With hollow music in forgotten sands ; 


Better in vanished temples watch the Greek 
Carve his divine white toys; better she hold 

The Roman’s savage sword and hear the shriek, 
Than feel the silence through the silken fold. 


For Antony’s dusk queen to lift the snake, 

For Brutus’s wife the shining death of fire— 
Yea, all were better than to sit and take 

Dull honey from To-day and never tire. 


So let us love her, our poor Mother yet, 
For songs, for pictures that her sons have 
5 
Aye, let us love her more if she forget 





To think of us, Such thought would make 
afraid, 
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IDA LEDGER. 
BY H. H. 


A RECENT number of the Pall Mall Ga- 
ectle gives a short account of Ida Ledger. 
@he is the daughter of Alice Ledger. Alice 
js twenty-one years old; Ida is two. Alice 
has maintained herself for some years by 
prostitution. She is now serving out a 
+wo years’ term of imprisonment with hard 
Jabor for cruelty to her daughter. Ida is 
meantime consigned to a workhouse, to be 
‘kept alive, if possible, until her mother is free 
‘oresume the charge of her. 

This is the surgeon’s report of the con- 
dition of the child when, on the complaint 
of neighbors, Alice was arrested and the 
‘helpless Ida was rescued : 

“The back of the head and the temple 
extensively contused—its cheek, nose, and 
lips forming one suppurating sore ; while the 
body, arms, and legs were covered with 
scratches and extravasated blood.” 

The Pall Mall adds : 

“The story is a ig og | one, and if it 

had been uncommon we should certainly 
not have pained our readers by directing at- 
tention to it.” 
No, it is not anuncommon one on either 
side of the Atlantic. There are, no doubt, 
at this very Moment many little children iu 
New York whose bodies would bear as 
heartrending evidence aguinst cruel parents 
and guardians as did Ida Ledger’s at the 
Clerkenwell Sessions. 

And one does not need to go into the 
remotest and most poverty-stricken regions 
of the city to find them. They are to be 
‘cen on all the thoroughfares. Even on 
Broadway one sometimes finds them—poor, 
emaciated, half-naked, cowed, stupefied little 
creatures, standing it may be at the window 
of a restaurant and looking with famished 
eyes at the food ; or, more pitiful sight still, 
gazing with bewildered wonder, which never 
dreams of longing, into windows where 
shine the pageant colors and shapes of toys 
for rich men’s sons. Atcertain hours of the 
day, on certain car-routes, one finds them, 
lifted or dragged by impatient, over- 
worked mothers; or, if they are old 
enough to be safély sent as mes- 
sengers, tottering under burdens far too 
heavy for their strength. In the less rep- 
utabie quarters of the city one sees them 
standing or sitting listlessly on doorsteps, 
around cellarways, on curbstones—literally 
in the gutter. Even in bitter weather they 
are there. Snow and rain are less dreadful 
than the things they flee from within the 
doors of the wretched places they call home. 

One accustomed to study faces does not 
need to call a surgeon and strip the poor lit- 
tle bodies to know that they are scarred and 
discolored and maimed. Even among the 
prospered and comparatively speaking happy 
children a skilled physiognomist can almost 
infallibly tell children that are beaten from 
children that are not. 

“T can tell as soon as I look in a child’s 
eye if he has ever been struck,” was once 
said by a distinguished teacher. 

If this is true of the happy children who 
are punished seldom, and never with extreme 
severity, how much truer must it be of the 
wretched little ones who are the perpetual 
victims of the brutal and unrestrained pas- 
sions of the lowest order of men and women. 

Unrestrained. In that word lies the root 
of the evil, the hopelessness of the misery, 
the enormity of the outrage. A bad man 
dares not rob, burn, assault, or slay at his 
pleasure, for fear of the law. More, he 
dares not do many things which are not in- 
herently wrong, simply because wise law 
has decreed that he shall not molest or an- 
noy his neighbor. He dares not make his 
Premises a nuisance by offensive odors from 
burning or boiling. He dares not keep 
Vicious dogs. He dares not even obstruct 
sidewalks. For all these things have their 
Penalties, which he knows he will not be 
likely to escape. 

But what penalty needs he to fear for 
ctuelty to his child? 

If he murders him, it will probably be 
known, and he may possibly be hung. But 

any amount of brutal treatment, 
short of actual killing, be may inflict, and 
nobody will so much as take notice of it. 
is a frightful amount of obtuseness’ 
and folly embodied in the commonly ac- 
cepted theory that aman may do what he 

*s with his own child. 

Neighbors will rarely interfere even go far 


as to remonstraté) ‘And in many cases such 
interference only makes bad matters worse, 
and the helpless victim suffers more than 
ever. 

The law ought to be such that no man, no 
woman should dare maltreata child. Public 
sentiment ought to be such that no man, no 
woman would see, hear, or know a child 
maltreated without entering a complaint. in 
court against the offenders, no matter if they 
were the child’s own parents. 

Cannot the great-hearted Henry Bergh 
give to this reform alittle of his untiring 
energy and sympathy? It would not seem 
too much to ask that children be, at least, as 
humanely legislated for and looked after .as 
turtles and pigeons! 


+ —_—— 


A SAXON LEGEND. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 





In his lonely cell St. Cuthbert 
Sat doubting and sore dismayed ; 
For the wild Northumbrian people, 
For whom he had wrought and prayed, 
(Unwon from their warlike pastimes, 
Their plunder and border raid) 


Still scouted all peaceful tillage, 
And queried, with angry brow : 
“Shall we, who have gotten our vicinal 
By the good, strong hand till now, 
Forswearing the free, bold foray, 
Crawl after the servile plow ?”’ 


“By the word of my mouth I have taught them 
Through year and through year,” he said, 
“‘ And still in their untamed rudeness 
They trust to the wilds for bread ; 
But now will I teach henceforward 
By the work of my hands instead. 


“Tn their sight I will set the lesson ; 
And, gazing across the tarn, 
They shall see on its nether border 
The byre and the hurdled barn 
And the barley that yet shall cover 
The barrows of Landisfarne.” 


Therewith from his Melrose cloister 
St. Cuthbert fared away : 

He felled the wood, and the meadow 
Soon bare rich swathes of hay ; 

And up and down in the furrow 
He toiled through the longsome day. 


And it came to pass when the autumn 
The ground with its sere leaves strowed, 

When the purple was on the moorlands 
And ghe rust on the summer sod, 

That ripe to be reapt the barley 
Now whitened the hillside broad, 


Then certain among the people 
(Fierce folk, who had laughed to scorn 
The cark of the steady toiler, 
While riot and hunt and horn 
Were wiling them in the greenwood) 
Cried: ‘‘ Never Northumbrian born 


“Shall make of his sword a sickle 
Or help to winnow the heap. 
Let him who hath eared now garner 
His grain as he may, or sleep 
And pray the good Lord he serveth 
That his angels may come and reap!’’ 


Right sadly St. Cuthbert listened, 
And, bowing the while his head 
For a meek and a holy patience 
(As he lay on his rush-strewn bed) 
And for strength for the morrow’s labor, 
In face of their scorn he plead. 


Then he dreamed that he saw descending 
On the edge of the moonlit tarn 
A circle of shining reapers, 
Who heaped in his moss-thatched barn 
The harvest their golden sickles 
Had gathered at Landisfarne. 


In the gray of the cool, crisp morning, 
Ere the lark had left her nest, 
Abroad St. Cuthbert gat him 
From his place of peaceful rest ; 
‘ For I must toil till the gloaming 
(He said) shall dusk the West.” 


Then he turned to look on his cornland. 
Did he dream? Did he see aright ? 
Close-cut was the field of barley 
And the sheaves stood thick in sight ; 
For the reapers with golden sickles 
Had harvested all the night! 





“Ox!” gasped fat Mrs. Weighty, as she 
ascended the second flight of stairs in her new 
residence, ‘*J really cannot run up. apy more 
stairs.” ‘‘Of course, not,” testily answered 
her husband. “ But if the stairs were made of 
dressmakers’ bills you,could run them up very 
easily,’ ‘I do detest puns,’ exclaimed Mrs, 
W., the next day, recounting the conversetion 
to 6 friend, 











THE REAPERS OF LANDISFARNE. | 
| tion because anti-slavery men were not 
| agreed among themselves. 














RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA* 


BY THE HON. HENRY WILSON, 
VICE-PRRsipENT OF THE UNITED States. 


No. XCII. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ORGANIZATIONS DUR- 
ING THE ADMINISTRATION OF MR. 
POLK. 


Norma affords more striking evidence 
of the gravity and difftculties of the anti- 
slavery struggle than the conflicting opin- 
ions and plans of the honest ‘and earnest 
men engaged in tt. It was fashionable to 
stigmatize them as ultra, pragmatic, and an- 
gular, and to hold up their differences and 
divisions as a foil.and shield against their 
arguments ‘and appeals. Thousands con- 
soled and defended themselves in their inac. 


_—-— 


But the facts 
were that some of the ablest, most honest, 
practical, and sagecious men of the nation 
were engaged ‘in that struggle; and their 


'| differences of ‘views and plans arose not so 


much from their infirmities as from the 
greatness-and gravity of the problem they 
attempted to solve, and the blind and inex- 
tricaWie labyrioth of difficulties into which 
the compromises of the Constitution, the 
cencessions of the fathers, the persistent 


] policy of the Government, and the constant 
{ aggressions of the Slave Power had involved 


the nation. Slavery had inwrought itself 
into every department of society, political 
and commercial, social and religious. It 
had polluted everything it touched, and 
poisoned the very fountains of the nation’s 
life. Men’ could turn in no direction with- 
out encountering its pestiferous presence, its 
malignant and all-grasping power. Even in 
the broad light of this day of freedom, now 
that the whole system has been swept away, 
with all the revélations which have been 


-| made, he must bea ‘bold man who says ex- 


actly what ‘they should and should not have 
done. How much less could they, in the 
dark night‘of slavery, in deadly conflict with 
the Power ‘itself, never more arrogant and 
dominating, decide with perfect accuracy 
what 10 say or whatto do. Toerr under 
such circumstances was not only human, 


| but ‘evidently should be no matter of sur- 


prise. 

The most radical difference was that which 
separated those who rejected from those 
who adopted the principle of political 
action. The former were generally styled 
the old organization, or Garrisonian Aboli- 
tionists ; the latter embraced the Liberty 
Party and those anti-slavery men who still 
adhered to the Whig and Democratic parties, 

Having adopted the doctrine of no union 
with slaveholders as the fundamentai idea, 
the corner-stone of their policy and plans, 
the Garrisonians directed their teachings, 
their arguments, and appeals to the estab- 
lishment of the necessity and the inculcation 


| of the duty of disunion. Believing, in the 


language of Edmund Quincy, the union to 
be a *‘ confederacy of crime” ; that ‘‘ the ex- 
periment of a great nation with popular 
institutions had signally failed”; that the 
Republic was “not a model, but a warning 
to the nations”; that “the hopes of the 
yearning ages had been mournfully de- 
feated” through “ the disturbing element of 
slavery” ; believing, too, that such had be- 
come the ascendency of the system that it 


compelled “‘the entire people to be slave- 


holders or slaves”; believing, also, that “ the 
only exodus for the slave from his bondage, 
the only redemption of ourselves from our 
guilty participation in it, lies over the ruin 
of the American state and the American 
church,” they proclaimed it to be their ‘‘ un- 
alterable purpose and determination to live 
and labor for a dissolution of the present 
Union by all lawful and just though blood- 
less and pacific means, and for the formation 
of a new republic, that shall be such not in 
name only, but in full, living reality and 
truth.” 

But to destroy such a system as slavery, 
thus completely interwoven with everything 
in church and state, permeating the mass 
and diffusing. in the very atmosphere of 
public and private life, involyed the break- 
ing up of institutions and associations hal- 
lowed by time and the moat tender memories. 
In attaining the great good sought there 


* Entered accending to of Congress, by H. C, 
Bowsn, in the year 1870. in District Court of the 





United States for the Southern District of New York, 
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‘cetid not but be much incidental evil; in 
Tooting up the tares there was manifest 
danger of injury to the wheat. But these 
consequences and conditions this class of re- 
formers promptly accepted, and, with an 
unsparing iconoclasm, they dashed to the 
ground whatever idols of the popular faith 
interfered with the people’s acceptance of 
the doctrines they deemed of paramount im- 
portance. Abjuring party organizations, 
coming out from the churches, and con- 
demning with unsparing censure whatever 
in their esteem gave cotiitenance and en- 
couragement to slavery, they necessarily 
assumed an attitude of antagonism to the 
people they so severely condemned and 
uttered many sentiments that grated harshly 
on the popular ear. But, while thus ob- 
noxious to the charge of indifference to the 
passions, prejudices, and even the principles 
of the dominant race, and committed, as 
many thought, to theories more abstract 
than practical, it was always seen that for 
the sigh of the individual bondman their ear 
was ever attent and that for the help of the 
poor and trembling fugitive their hand. was 
ever open and generous. 

From the annexation of Texas, in 1845, 
to the enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
in 1850, they pursued with a good deal of 
vigor this line of policy. Discarding relig- 
ious and political organizations and the 
ballot, they denied themselves many of the 
ordinary methods of reaching the popular 
mind, and relied mainly on the use of the 
press, the popular convention, and meetings 
of the people. They not only held such 
convocations of the people by special ap 
pointment at various points at the North; 
but they always observed the anniversaries ~ 
of national independence and of West india 
emancipation as days specially appropriate 
to their mission to the American people. 
To the annual meetings of the American, 
New England, and the several state societies 
were added fairs, held for the twofold pur- 
pose of putting funds into their exchequer 
and of bringing their idcas before the peome. 
In carrying forward this work Garrison, 
Phillips, Quincy, Douglass, Wright, Foster, 
Burleigh, and Pillsbury were among the 
recognized leaders and advocates. Occa- 
sionally Theodore Parker and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Jhough not distinctively belonging 
to their organization, largely sympathized 
with their efforts and were always wel- 
comed to their platform. In the same work 
they were assisted by the pens and voices of 
several jadies.s Among them were Mrs. 
Child, Mrs. Chapman, Lucretia Mott, Mrs. 
Abby Kelly Foster, and Lucy Stone. Dur- 
ing a portion of these years, too, Garrison, 
Douglass, Wright, and Buflum were in 
Europe and presented the cause to the 
British public. 

The men who agreed in the principle of 
political action were not, however, in full 
accord as to the best methods of applying 
that principle. Exercising for themselves 
that freedom of thought and speech which 
they claimed for others, as they considered 
the great subject, with its really inextricable 
and insurmountable difficulties, involving 
principles at once recondite and infinitely 
delicate and perplexing in their application 
and adjustment to the fearful problems be- 
fore them, they did not always and fully see 
eye to eye. Differing in their estimate of 
fundamental principles, they did not agree 
in their proposed modes of action. Some 
had accepted the doctrine of the unconsti- 
tutionality of slavery, and several able argu- 
ments were prepared in defense of that po- 
sition. Others held that it was a local sys- 
tem, that its extension was to be resisted, 
its power overcome, and itself extirpated, 
under the Constitution and through consti- 
tutional modes of action. These diversities 
of opinion elicited no little feeling and led 
to divisions and mutual denunciations, 

In June, 1845, a state convention was held 
at Port Byron, in New York. An address 
was presented, not only setting forth the 
unconstitutionality of slavery, but, perbaps 
somewhat in deference to the popular crit- 
icism that Abolitionisis were men of “one 
idea” only, stating and elaborating soime- 
what fully the different objects a government 
should have in view and some of the more 
prominent measures that should receive their 
gtyention and support. This address, though 
read and printed, was not adopted. Many, 
however, of the Liberty Party accepted its 





sentiments, and helda conyeution ic June, 
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1847, at Macedon, inthe same state>” The” 
convention nominated Gerrit Smith for j 
President and Elibu Burritt for the Vice- 
Presidency, separated from the party, took 
the name of Liberty League, and issued an 
address to the people. 

In October of the same year a National 
Convention of the Liberty Party was held at 
Buffaio. Several members of the Liberty 
League attended, and sought the endorse- 
ment of the Convention for the candidates 
they had just put in nomination, but with- 
out success, The Convention nominated 
John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, and Lei- 
cester King, of Ohio. This action was. not 
taken without opposition, and Messrs. Chase, 
Matthews, Lewis, Leavitt, and Dr. Bailey 
were severely censured by several, though 
the dissatisfaction was mostly confined to the 
State of New York, as.an abandonment. of 
principle in thus going outside for a candi- 
date, and in selecting one who had never 
identified himself or acted with the party. 

But this controversy between the two 
wings of the Liberty Party, which resulted 
in the formation of the Liberty League, 
militated in no degree against either the 
earnestness or the honesty of the men who 
took opposite sides on the questions at issue. 
It only indicated the different. methods sug- 
gested to different minds in their endeavor 
to solve a most difficult, not to say an in- 
soluble problem. Neither hit upon the 
plan that actually secured the desired result, 
or that even gave promise of, at least, any 
immediate success—nothing from which it 
appears that slavery would not now be lord- 
ing it over the land with increasing vigor 
had not the South in its madness appealed 
to arms,and cut with its own sword the 
Gordian knot which others were vainly at- 
tempting to untie. 

As distinguished from each other, it may 
be said that the members of the Liberty 
League were less praetical than the others, 
more disposed to adhere to theories and 
more fearful of sacrificing principle to 
policy. Like the members of the old organ- 
ization and the French doctrinaires, they 
seemed to have more confidence in the 
power of abstract right and less in the doc- 
trine of expediency. They calculated large- 
ly on the power of truth and the belief that 
God is the ‘‘ majority.” Their watchword 
was ‘‘ Duty is ours, results are @gd’s.” 

On the other side, the men who advised 
and aided in putting Mr. Hale in nomination 
doubted the policy, safety, or duty of simply 
adhering to the proclamation of abstract 
ideas, however correct or forcibly expressed. 
They saw that, in the presence and in spite 
of all the arguments, appeals, and fierce in- 
vectives of the able and eloquent writers 
and orators of either the old organization or 
of the Liberty League, the Slave Power was 
marching on, with relentless purpose and in- 
creasing audacity, from victory to victory, 
until, unless checked, they saw that Mr. 
Calhoun’s theory would be reduced to prac- 
tice, and the Constitution would carry 
slavery wherever it went, and slavery would 
be no longer sectional, but national. Texas 
had been annexed, vast territory had been 
acquired, and the question was now upon 
them “Shall this territory be free or sluve ?” 
And their past bitter experience had shown 
them that something more than appeals to 
reason, conscience, and the plighted’ faith 
of the fathers was necessary to prevent the 
final consummation for which all these 
previous steps had been taken. In settling 
that question they saw that votes were more 
potent than words; an organized and grow- 
ing party than any amount of protest and 
earnest entreaty. Strengthening this purpose, 
such men as Messrs. Chase, Leavitt, Whit- 
tier, William Jackson, and Dr. Bailey saw 
that there were hundreds of thousands in 
both the Whig and Democratic parties who 
were deeply dissatisfied with the state of 
affairs and the immediate prospect’ before 
them, and were anxiously looking for some 
practical scheme, some common ground on 
which they could make a stand in resist- 
ance to these aggressions. They hoped 

much, too, from such men as Dix, Hale, 
Niles, King, and Wilmot, among the Demo- 
crats, Giddings, Palfry, Seward, Mann, 
and Roct, among the Whigs; muctli 
from the Barnburoers in New York and 
the Conscience Whigs in Massachusetts. 
They judged, and the event has proved 
that they judged wisely, that by narrowing 





the platform, even if it did not contain all 









“that thé most advanced Abolitionists de- 
sired, if such men and their followers could 
be drawn) fromthe Whig and Democratic 
parties, and thus arrayed in a compact and 
vigorous organization against the Slave 
Power, there would be great gain. Though 
they could not exactly forecast the end of 
such a movement, they felt that it wasa 
step in the right direction, and that, when 
taken, it would disclose still further the 
path of duty and place them in a position to 
go forward therein. 

But the Liberty League and dissatisfied 
members of the Liberty Party were not 
idle. They ina convenstion at Auburn, in 
January, 1848, called a national convention 
to meet in Buffalo, in June. John Curtis, of 
Ohio, presided, and Gerrit Smith was 
chairman of the committee on the address 
and resolutions. The committee reported 
two addresses—one to the colored people of 
the Free States and one to the people of 
the United States. In them they censured 
severely the action of the Liberty Party for 
what they denounced as recreancy to the 
principles of the party. The colored peo- 
ple were told that it was the ‘‘ perfection of 
treachery to the slave” to vote for a slave- 
holder, or for one who thinks that a slave- 
holder is fit for civil office; that it was the 
religious endorsement of slavery that kept 
it in countenance; and that it was “ better, 
infinitely better for your poor, lashed, bleed- 
ing, and chained brothers and sisters that 
you should never see the inside of a church 
nor the inside of a Bible than that you 
should by your pro-slavery . connections 
sanctify their enslavement.” 

Speeches of great earnestness and direct- 
ness were made by Beriah Green, Douglass, 
Gerrit Smith, Henry Highland Garnett, Elihu 
Wright, and George Bradburn, of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Green maintained that when the 
nation endorses slavery “the most. marked 
inconsistencies creep out of the same lips, 
the flattest contradictions fall from the same 
tongues.” Civil governments, he said, 
should be the reflection from the throne of 
God. To assert the claims of justice, to de- 
fine and defend rights, to cherish and express 
a world-embracing philanthropy, to pro- 
mote the general welfare, to afford counsel 
and protection are “ the appropriate objects 
of civil government.” ‘God gaye civil gov- 
ernment,” remarked Mr. Smith, ‘‘ 1 had well 
nigh said, to be on terms of companionship 
with the poor. Certain it is that he gave it 
chiefly for the purpose of protecting the 
rights of those who are too poor, ignorant, 
and weak to protect themselves.” With 
their definition of civil government and the 
parposes for which it was instituted, and 
with their knowledge of what slavery was, 
it could not but seem not only unconstitu- 
tional, but inconsistent with and subversive 
of government itself. Anti-slavery men, said 
Mr. Smith, should identify themselves with 
the slave and be willing to be hated and 
despised. They should not be ashamed to 
do what slaveholders call slave-stealing. It 
was not vulgar, he contended, low, or mean 
to help slaves escape from the clutches of 
their oppressor. “As I live and as God 
lives,” he continued, ‘‘ there is not on earth 
a more honorable employment. There is 
not in all the world a more honorable, tomb- 
stone than that on which the slaveholder 
would inscribe ‘ Here lies a slaye-stealer,’ ” 

The conyention, much against his own 
avowed wishes, nominated Mr. Smith for the 


presidency. Mr. Burritt having declined 
the nomination of the Liberty League for 
the vice-presidency, C. C. Foot, of Michigan, 
was elected as the candidate. 
Enna eo eee 
WILLouGHBy §miTu, the electrician, has re- 
cently discovered a most curious action of light 
in altering the electrical resistance of a metal. 
In experimenting for a special purpose with 
some small rods of selenium, about one- 
twentieth of an Inch in diameter by three or 
four inches in length, enclosed in glass tubes, 
with platinum terminals, he found that their 
electric resistance varied most capriciously and 
to. a very great extent. He finally traced the 
disturbance to the action of light—finding that 
when the rods were enclosed in a dark box 
their resistance was. perfectly normal, while 
even a slight exposure to ht im- 
mediately reduced it some ten or fifteen 
per cent. On burning a magnesium ribbon at 
a distance of 9inches from the selenium rod, 
which, to cut off all disturbing action of heat 
was immersed in its tube to a depth of several 


inches in a basin of water, the conductivity of 
the bar was at once increased nearly threefold, 
remained constant while the light lasted, and as 
soon as the flame went out immediately re- 
turned to its original value. The discovery ex- 
cites great interest 

field for investigation. 


opens an entirely new 
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Science. 

Amone the numerous interesting facts con- 
tinually developed by the study of botany is 
that of the continual disappearance of plants 
from the earth. Quite a large number have 
been preserved to us by art of which no orig- 
inals are found wild now. It was fortunate for 
these that they had some element of utility to 
man. We know how few are of value, as com- 
pared with those which are not, and we may 
reasonably hazard a guess that, if so many use- 
ful things are lost to Nature. though preserved 
by art, the number of uso.ess species which 
have passed away must be very great indeed. 
But, leying aside speculation and taking up 
solid facts, we find species continually passing 
away as the world grows older in extensive dis- 
tricts, and mapy must in time become extinct. 
It is within the experience of every botanist 
that Jocalities get lost, and many, plants once 
common get very rare, and we hardly know 
where to go to get them. As the prairies get 
under cultivation most of the beautiful prairie 
flowers will disappear. The buffalo grass 
which at one time covered immense tracts, 
tramped hard by the great buffalo herds, has 
been crowded out to a great extent by the 
growth of the ranker herbage since the buffalo 
has been driven away. 

This disappearance of species is, however, 
more to be noted in trees than in the lower 
herbs. In the region about Germantown, 
Pa., Pinus mitis was once a very common 
species. There is not one now for many miles, 
and for many more there is but a tree here and 
there to be found. Pinus rigida is also uncom- 
mon, though once many large forests of it 
abounded. Sometimes some other species 
seems to step into its place. In the district re- 
ferred to Pinus inops was very rare; but it is 
now quite common, having apparently arranged 
to take the place of the other two. 

Inthe Southern States this is also noted as 
the case with the great pine of that region, 
Pinus australis, which gives us the flooring 
boards known as yellow pine. A recent writer, 
J. Parrish Stelle, asserts that it will not be 
long before itutterly disappears from theSouth. 
The Pinus. teda seems to follow close after it, 
as the P. inops does the others further north. 
Wherever an extensive forest of the P. australis 
is cut away in what the Southern people call 
the Northern Pine Region the P. teda springs 
up atonce. Further south it is replaced by de- 
ciduous trees, and nowhere is it known that 
any considerable number of young ‘‘long- 
leafed pine”’ is coming on. 

Considering how many species have passed 
away in the world’s history, and how many 
more are in course of disappearance, it is 
remarkable that so many exist as now do. 
If itis to go on in this way for numberless 
centuries, botany, so far as it relates to getting 
acquainted with plants’ names, ought to be a 
very easy task, unless a good Providence takes 
care to provide us with new forms, to take the 
place of the old ones, as, indeed, modern evolu- 
tionists contend is the case. 

It is also worthy of note that Dr. Stelle says 
there is not a chestnut now to be found along 
the Gulf coast of Alabama and Mississippi, 
though they formerly abounded there. 


....In a note recently in the American Nat- 
uralist on the poisonous plants of America, re- 
cently referred to in these columns, the Darnel 
grass (Lolium  temulentum) was doubtfully 
classed among the poisonous plants. It has al- 
ways been a matter of surprise that all the 
grasses should serve nutritious purposes so 
well and this one be of 80 opposite a character. 
Still, the idea has for many long years prevailed, 
and that wheat flour is often rendered injurious 
to human beings by the seeds of the Darnel 
grass becoming ground up with it is scarcely 
doubted by any one. 

Since our former paragraph appeared the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh” 
has come to hand, and we find that at the Jan- 
uary meeting of that body Mr. A. 8. Wilson 
read a paper in which he proved that the 
grass was entirely innocuous. He tried 
the experiment on himself. On the 80th of 
September he took eight ripe kernels, bruised 
them in a mortar. It yielded two grains. He 
took the dose in water. The result was no 
symptoms whatever. Nextday four grains (16 
kernels), and still no symptoms of anything 
wrong. He then took a quantity, baked a cake 
of them, and ate in weight twenty-five grains. 
He went on from time to time, till at last he 
found that he could eat it as any wheaten bread 
or cake, and he now testifies that they are not 
“narcotic,” not ‘‘acrid,”’ do not cause ‘* stupe- 
faction,” ‘ delirium,”’ and is quite sure it does 
not produce “fatal results,” as has been re- 
corded in the books against it. In fact, he 
says itis wholesome and equal to the best oat- 
méal cake. 

It is more than likely that it has been the 
spores of some fungus which has done the mis- 
chief that has happened, and for over two thou- 
sand years this unfortunate plant has had to 
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....In the “ Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,’’ just issued, 
(Part III, 1872) there isa paper by Mr. Thomas 
Meehan on the ‘‘ Agency of Insects in Obstruet. 
ing Evolution.” The author shows that it is 
mistake to suppose that variation im plants is g 
special prerogative of the florist’s art. There 
are as many or greater variations In plants in g 
state of Nature as in a cultivated condition, 
But when garden plants vary the gardenet 
takes care of them, while in Nature the varia. 
tion gets crowded out and is lost. 

In this paper the author attempts to show 
that insects are one of these “crowding oat” 
forces, while the general tendency of modern 
thought is to regard them rather ag 
aids to development. Takiug for illustra. 
tion the common Yellow Toadflax—Linarig 
vulgaris—he reminds us that it is a foreign weed, 
and has no near native or foreign relative to 
hybridize with; yet a critical examination of 
the flowers shows that they vary in form and 
shades of color to a remarkable degree. In one 
case the author found a plant producing flowers 
without any spur. Now, as florists know that 
like produces like to a certain extent, although 
there are these occasional rhythms of variation, 
it is asked why the forms do not reproduce 
themselves; so that we may find not merely a 
mixture of forms everywhere, but distinct races, 
almost or quite having specific general charac. 
ters. ’ 

Assuming that there must have been one 
original plant which gave birth to the whole 
race Of individuals known as the Yellow Toad 
flax, and, of course, this individual having dis- 
tinct character from the forms which have de- 
veloped from it, the first pair of variations must 
have occurred through simple evolution, inde- 
pendent of cross fertilization, as there were no 
other forms or varieties to hybridize with; but 
these forms are prevented from having special 
hereditary character through the humble bees, 
working from flower to flower. The pollen of 
the numerous specimens of the old form is 
carried to the new development; and, of course, 
the progeny is carried back nearer the original 
form. 

In this case it is apparent that the humble bee 
is a conservator of old forms, rather than an aid 
in the development of new ones. 

The author offers no opinion as to whether 
these facts aid one class of scientists in their 
reasonings or. another; but presents them as 
a contribution to the great volume of facts, for 
the use of those who are laboring to get at the 
truth of things in Nature, on which side so 
ever it may be found to lie. 


..R. A. Proctor, the brilliant astronomical 
essayist, is urging with mach force the startling 
theory that most of the short-period comets, 
with their meteoric retinues, were originally 
ejected from the planets Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus. Hitherto the general view has been 
(and still is, for that matter) that these comets 
came from outer space, and at first moved in 
very elongated orbits, which were afterward 
altered to their present form by the disturbing 
action of the planets named. But Mr. Proctor 
points out very clearly the nicety with which 
all the circumstances of the comet’s encounter 
with the planet would have to be adjusted in 
order that such a change of orbit might result, 
and the small intrinsic probability of such an 
adjustment in any special case. Thus, to 
account for the dozen comets of short period 
now known, it would be necessary to assume 
that the number of comets moving about in 
space is vastly greater than has ever been sup- 
posed, or else that there is some other way in 
which such bodies might originate. Discussing 
the known facts of the sun’s eruptive energy 
and the evidence as to the semi-solar character 
of the major planets, he comes to the conclt- 
sion indicated above. No endorsers of the 
theory, however, have yet declared themselves, 
to our knowledge. 


....Janin, of the French Academy, finds 
that after a bar of hard steel has been magnet- 
ized by means of a powerful electric current 
passed through an encircling helix it can be 
sensibly demagnetized bya reverse current con- 
siderably weaker, and then finally remagnetized 
by a current of far less intensity than the latter. 
So that, if, for example, it were magnetized 
originally by a current whose strength was 10, 
it could be demagnetized by a current indicated 
by 7, and remagnetized bya current of 4 00 
the same scale. He finds that the apparent de- 
magnetization is only seemingly perfect. The 
reversed current produces in the exterior of the 
bar operated on a magnetism opposite to that 
originally imparted, while the inner portion of 
the bar retains its original state. Thus the 
bar, which is magnetically neutral as a whole, 
really consists of two magnets of opposite 
polarity, one sheathed in the other. It follows 
that a steel bar once magnetized can never be 
completely demagnetized again, except by de 
stroying its temper by a red heat. 
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~ Blissions. 


Ones of the most promising signs in connec- 
tion with the work of foreign missions as car- 
ried on by our American churches is the rapid 
multiplication of mission bands and auxiliary 
societies. It is scarcely more than a dozen 
years since the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society sprang into existence; yet we notice 
in the last year’s report the record of 234 of 
these bands, each of which must consist of at 
least four young ladies, who collectively are 
held responsible forthe payment of not less 
than $20.a year. Such mission bands have the 
privilege of specifying in what particular field 
occupied by the parent society they wish their 
money expended. The fifth annual report of 
the Woman’s Board, which acts in conjunc- 
tion with. the American Board, reports 128 
mission circles, which must each remit not 
jess than $5 annually, and in” a sin- 
gle month’s report, as given in Woman’s Work 
for Woman, the organ of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Presbyterian Chureh, we see 
reported the formation of 8 new bands, besides 
12 auxiliary societies, formed by older ladies. 
The springing into life of these working and 
praying mission bands all over our land is one 
of the surest proofs of the vitality of the mis- 
sionary cause, and gives promise of yet better 
things to come. Such a circle, a mere handful 
of young ladies, connected with the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, recently held a most 
successful fair in the parlors of that church, in 
behalf of the Madura Mission, with all the ob- 
jectionabJe features for which fairs are notori- 
ous omitted; and we know of another such 
band, consisting of scarcely a dozen active 
members, in Galesburg, Ill., which last year 
supported a small school in China, contributed 
largely toward the maintenance of a school in 
Indis, and also placed a handsome sum at the 
disposal of a lady missionary visiting their 
city. This enterprising band—and we do not 
mention it os an exceptional case, but only 
as the one, of hundreds of others as enterpris- 
ing, which has fallen under our immediate ob- 
servation—by various novel experiments, has 
maintained its ground and yearly increased its 
payments. A missionary museum was one of 
its last successes, where curiosities were exhib- 
ited from almost every missionary land, but 
particularly from China, a real live missionary, 
dressed in native Chinese costume, acting as 
showman. Such prairie gleaners deserve and 
cannot fail to gather in golden harvests. Every 
active Sunday-school should have one or more 
mission circles in connection with it, and super- 
intendents are sadly behind the times who fail 
to encourage or, if need be, to suggest such 
organizations. 

.... Bishop Coxe, in the account of his recent 
episcopal visit to Hayti, writes that for the past 
6 years Mr. Holly, the chief agent of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal mission in that island, has de- 
voted his energies principally to work not for 
the English-speaking people, but for the evan- 
gelization of the poor natives of the island, 
§00,000 of whom are virtually heathen, though 
the religion of the country is nominally Rom- 
ish. The condition of most of the blacks is 
very like that of natives in the heart of Africa. 
Their religious condition is that of barbarism. 
They worship the spirit of evil, although they 
take their children to the Romish priest for 
baptism, as a charm against the incantations 
which they use one against the other. The 
cannibalism of religious superstition is still 
very prevalent in many parts of Hayti: Chil- 
dren are prepared for the rite by first giving 
them a root or bark which stupefies them, 
They are then fattened for the sacrifice, after 
which the worshipers feed upon their bodies. 
This sacrifice their superstition demands once 
Syear, and both Episcopal and Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries bear testimony to its existence, 
asserting that the practice is systematic, and 
not occasional. The government has not 
sufficient strength to suppress the practice, 
although it has made the attempt. Bishop 
Coxe recalls a conversation held with the ex- 
iled President Gefrard, whom he visited in the 
Island of Jamaica. ‘‘I did my best,” said the 
President, ‘to put down this cursed Vaudou 
worship.” The Bishop asked if it were possi- 
ble that they thus sacrificed children to their 
heathen god. “ Alas!’ was the answer, ‘I was 
obliged to shoot eight men for canpibalism to 
strike terror into those whom I could not reach. 
Cannibalism is strong there; and it was for that 
Teason I am here, an exile, because I made war 
Upon it.” In this island marriage is an excep- 
tional institution; so much so that one of the 
missionaries, laboring in the mountains, re- 

ported with beaming eyes as an improvement 
On the former state of things that during six 
‘years he had celebrated six marriages. The 
three points which the Bishop thinks ought to 
be presented first and foremost to the people 
of these islands are: the veeessity of Christian 
Marriage, sanctification of the Lord’s Day, and 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, of which 
to the nominal Christians of the islands seem 
ignorant. 











Zanzibar Mission,*took occasion last Mareb, on 
leaving Zanzibar, to visit Bagomogo and in- 
spect the French mission establishment (R. C.) 
which is there carried on by-some nine or ten 
fathers and sisters. These missionaries have 
under their charge 250 boys and girls, many of 
whom have been rescued from slavery by En- 
glish cruisers. Although established but a little 
over four years, this mission is in a very flourish- 
ing condition and has under cultivation a large 
piece of land, wholly tilled and cared for by the 
children. The branch establishment at Zanzi- 
bar furnishes a school where the boys can learn 
the trades of blacksmith, carpenter, ete. It is 
the intention of the fathers, as the boys and 
girls grow up, to have them form settlements 
in the neighborhood of the parent. mission and 
under its supervision. Sir Bartle Frere, with 
his suite, also took a trip of some twenty 
miles into the interior, from Monbassah, 

to visit the two mission establishments 

supported by the Church Mission Society and 
the United Free Methodists—the latter under 
the charge of Mr. Wakefield, at Rebhé, where a 
congregation of 20 or 30 natives were just learn- 
ing to read, and the former 10 miles to the west 
of Ribhé, at Rabbai, where Mr. Redmann, an ac- 
complished African linguist, is surrounded by 
a small Christian community, numbering, ac- 
cording to the correspondent from whom we 
gather this information, but 8 persons, though 

in last year’s annual report the native Christians 

are given as 14and the communicants 7. This 
inission has been crippled partly by the ill health 
of itsagents and partly by political disturb- 
ances, though now this little Christian commu- 
nity lives in the most perfect friendliness with 
its heathen neighbors. 


.... From the Nonconformist’s interesting 
summary of what has been accomplished by 
American missions in Turkey during the past 
forty years we quote a follows: ‘Figures but 
imperfectly represent moral influences, but ex- 
perienced readers will understand what is im- 
plied in such facts as these: that up to the 
present time the Americans have established in 
Turkey 222 common schools, have founded 76 
churches, have educated and licensed 110 
pastors and teachers, have opened 200 preach- 
ing stations, have founded 4 theological col- 
leges, have set up 11 girls’ schools, and 
around these various institutions have gathered 
a Protestant population of over 20,000 souls. 
They have circulated in the various languages 
of the empire 250,000 copies of the Sacred 
Scriptures, besides 500,000 other religious and 
useful books, many of them translations of 
European favorites and classics, and a host of 
college and school books, such as grammars 
and works on arithmetic, astronomy, algebra, 
physiology, mental science, and domestic econ- 
omy. Thesame article also refers to Robert 
College, Constantinople, where 400 students 
are instructed in English and initiated into 
English literature; to the college at Beirut, 
where Arabic is the language of the institu- 
tion, spreading medical science and Christian 
knowledge over Syria; and makes an earnest 
appeal to its readers in behalf of the projected 
college at Aintab, where Turkish is to be the 
common language of the institution. 


..--According to statistics furnished by 
Bishop Tuttle to the Spirit of Missions, since the 
establishment of the Episcopalian mission in 
Salt Lake City 244 persons have been baptized 
of whom 144 were Mormons or of Mormon 
parentage. Bishop Tuttle has confirmed 81, of 
whom 89 were of Mormon antecedents. Out of 
148 communicants 48 have been Mormons, and 
out of 350 pupils in the two Episcopal day- 
schools more than half are children of those 
who are or haye been Mormons. The same 
proportion holds true of the 290 children in the 
Sunday-school, while of the 13 teachers em- 
ployed in the Episcopal day-schools 8 have been 
Mormons, and were formerly pupils in the 
schools and have there been fitted for teaching. 


...- The Rajpodtana mission lately established 
by the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
now consists of eleven missionaries, ordinary 
and medical, two English teachers, and thirteen 
native agents. The Christian community 
numbers 192, of whom seventy-five are com- 
municants. There are 408. famine orphans 
under the mission, and 2,482 boys and girls in 
its fifty-two schools, chiefly vernacular. 


...-The Methodists report the following 
numbers as the result of their entering into the 
new mission field in Mexico: four preachers and 
one teacher; five congregations, two English 
aud three Spanish ; two Sunday-schools and one 
week-day school; two places of public worship 
in possession, and a foothold in Mexico, Puebla, 
Paducab. 


.... A new Sunday-school paper—the Sondags. 
schol Klockman—has just been started under the 
direction of Superintendent Witting, by the 
American Methodist Mission in Gottenburg, 
Sweden, for the benefit of the Methodist San- 


day-schools of that country, 


...-Sir Bartle Frere, special envoy of the 
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Ciucation. 


Tue friends of education in Tennessee 
seem to be thoroughly aroused to the import- 
ance of establishing their public schools on a 
new basis. The stute has now no system. 
Each county manages its own school affairs, 
and the kind of mmanegewment in vogue is indi- 
cated by the fact.that oniy twenty-nine out of 
ninety-three counties Jevied a tax for school 
purposes last year. The tax varies from5 cents 
on the $100 to 40 cents. Iu some cases it is 
only nominal; in others it is sufficient'to main- 
tain the schools for several mor*ts in the year. 
Only seventy-three of the counties last year 
made the returns requirei by law respecting 
their school population. These return an 
aggregate of 307,164 between the ages of 6 and 
18. The estimated number fur the twenty re- 
maining counties is 83,904, mak::g¢ a total in 
the state of 391,068. Of these, it :. asserted by 
persons who have the best means::‘ forming an 
estimate, not more than one-fif 1 have any 
means of education. In some of t. ¢ counties 
last year it appears that not a sin, le school, 
public or private, was to be found. An excel- 
lent service has been rendered to the state by 
Dr. Sears, the general agent of ths Peabody 
Fund, who, at the request of the State Teachers’ 
Association, appropriated $1,500 towurd the 
support of an agent to canvass the state and 
endeavor to arouse the people on the subject 
of public schools. This work has been yigor- 
ously prosecuted, and the good result is sown 
in a very general awakening of interest a::.ong 
the most intelligent citizens. It appears that 
there is or ought to be a school fund of $7,500,- 
000, with accrued interest amounting to $1,102, - 
500, and an attempt is now being made to 
reorganize this fund and have it appropriated 
to its constitutional uses. 


...-In Cincinnati 59 per cent. of the average 
attendance are studying German—65 per cent. 
of the district school scholars, 35 per cent. of 
the intermediate, and 24 per cent. of the bich 
school. In the district schools 1 in 25 of those 
studying German are of American parentage ; in 
the intermediate schools, 2 in 5; and in the 
high schools, 4 in 5. The Commercial, of that 
city, vigorously attacks the whole system, in- 
cluding the German normal department, as false 
in principle and unsatisfactory in its results. 
We quote a single paragraph: 


‘*From a pedagogical point of view nothing 
could be more monstrous than to begin the 
school instruction of children of six years of age 
by teaching them two languages at once. We 
venture to say that not a single respectable 
modern pedagogical authority can be adduced 
in favor of it. Where, for instance, in the 

Volksschulen of Germany has any such thing ever 

been attempted, or where would the proposition 
to inaugurate it be tolerated? Let it not be 
objected that the circumstances in this country 
are different; for the friends of the system are 
never weary of asserting that it is not a specialty 
for the sole benefit of our German fellow-citi- 
zens, but a method of instruction which is 
equally well adapted to the children of English- 
speaking parents. How miserably benighted 
must all the great educational writers of Ger- 
many be if it was left for the pedagogical dile‘- 
tanti of Cincinnati to discover that there is no 
psychological absurdity in attempting to teach 
a child to think in two languages before it can 
possibly have any control of one.”’ 





....The Yale Record states that several ladies 
applied for admission to the Medical School at 
New Haven, at the beginning of the current 
term; but were refused, the medical faculty 
unanimously resolving ‘“‘that ladies would not 
be admitted to the Medical School until they 
were also admitted to the other departments of 
the University. 


....Hon, Henry T. Blow, ex-member of Con- 
gress from Missouri, and ex-minister to Brazil, 
has presented a set of scientific apparatus to the 
Lindenwood Woman’s College, at St. Charies, 
Mo., and is collecting for the same institu- 
tion a cabinet of minerals illustrating the geol- 
ogy of the state. 


..--The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation estimates that the entire amount of 
benefactions for educational purposes in the 
United States during the last two years is $18,- 
000,000. Donations to theological institutions 
last year amounted to $1,155,856. 


«».eThe property of the Auburo Theological 
Seminary is worth $300,000, and doubts are ex- 
pressed whether the title to the real estate at 
Auburn, and possibly to some of the invested 
funds, would not be invalidated by the proposed 
removal to Aurora. 


...-Dr. Wm. H. MeGuffey, professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of Virginia 
and author of well-known series of school- 
books, died in Charlottesville, on the 6th inst., 
after a long illness. 


..--The funds of Smith College, for women, 
founded by the late Miss Smith, of Hatfield, 





Pebbles. 


A CLERGYMAN at Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, 
was lately examining the parish school, In the 
course Of examination, the Bible class was 
brought forward. After many questions had 
been asked and answered, greatly to the satis- 
faction of the minister, he proposed that any 
boy might ask him a question, as he might then 
have an idea what particular information they 
wanted. A pause ensued. At last a bright- 
looking boy said: ‘Sir, I would like to ask 
one.” Well, my little man,” asked the minis- 
ter, “‘what is the question you are to ask?’ 
“Sir,” said the boy, ““what was the use of 
Jacob’s ladder when the angels had wings?” 
The minister felt taken aback, took out his 
snutf-box, and looked at the boy. “I think, my 
little man, that is the very question I should 
have asked at the class, and I will give sixpence 
to any boy in the class who will answer it.” 
After a somewhat long pause, one little fellow, 
third from the bottom, held out his hand. 
“Well,” said the minister, “can you answer 
that question?’ ‘Yes, sir.” “Well, what 
was the use of the ladder when the angels had 
wings?” “Oh! sir, the angels were poukin’ 
(moulting) at the time and couldna flee.” The 
minister is taking an interest in that boy. 





....-Dumas the Elder was very proud of the 
large sums paid bim for his writings. One even- 
ing in the salon of a rich financier the conver- 
sation turned upon the remuneration of men of 
letters, ‘I, said Dumas, ‘“‘am certainly the 
best paid. I receive thirty sous a line.” ‘* In- 
deed, Monsieur,’”? said a bystander, “{ have 
never worked for less than a million a line. 
What do you think of that?” “ You are joking.” 
“Not atall.” ‘“ What are you, then?” ‘Con- 
structor of railways.’? The author laughed; 
but was a little vexed, nevertheless. 


....A gentleman took the following telegram 
to a telegraph office: ‘‘ Mrs. Brown, Liverpool 
street. I announce with grief the death of 
Uncle James. Come quickly to read will. I 
believe we are his heirs. John Black.” The 
clerk having counted the words, said: “‘ There 
are two words too many, sir.’ “All right; 
cut out ‘with grief,’’’ was the reply. 


.-» Sit Fletcher Norton was noted for his 
waut of courtesy. Pleading one day before 
Lord Mansfield on some question of manorial 
right, he chanced to say: ‘‘My Lord, I can il- 
lustrate the point in my own person—I myself 
have two little manors.”” The judge immediate- 
ly iuterposed, with his usual blandish smile: 
“We all know it, Sir Fletcher.” 


...* What is that new structure?” asked a 
gentleman of a policeman,as be was walking 
through Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
“ That’s a new family hotel. Going to be called 
Hotel Agassiz, I believe,’’ was the reply. ‘‘In- 
tended for the big bugs, I suppose,”” added the 
inquirer. ‘“*Don’t know,’’ responded police- 
man, as he resumed bis beat. 


...-A gentleman whose wife has been ill for 
some time came down-town Saturday witha 
face Icnger than a revised charter. A friend 
who met him grasped his hand in tearful sym- 
pathy and murmured: “Oh! when did she 
die?’ ‘Oh! thunder,” was the solemn reply, 
“she ain’t dead; she’s cleaning house.”’ 


....A gentleman, while going home the 
other niglit, heard the following words come 
from a.dark porch on a shady street: ‘‘Oh! 
John, I wonder if that moustache feels as good 
on your lips as it did on mine?” John’s an- 
swer he did not wait to bear. 


...-It is useless for physicians to argue 
against short-sleeved dressés. Thé Constitu- 
tion of the United States says that “the right 
to bear arms’? shall not be interfered with. 


...-A soldier telling his mother of the terri- 
ble fire at Chickamauga, was asked by her why 
he did not get behind a tree. ‘‘ Tree!” said he. 
‘“‘There wasn’t trees enough for the officers.” 


...“*How does your husband get along?” 
inquired a friend of an undertaker’s wife. 
‘*Nothing to complain of, thank the Lord. He 
Lad twelve funerals yesterday.”” 


....The Mormons have a hymn ‘“‘ We are 
not ashamed to ow. our Lord.” Very good: 
but the question is whether the Lord isn’t 
ashamed to own them. 


....A youpy man at Oshkosh, Wis., bet $2 
he could pull Mr. Baker’s nose. Mr. Baker 
was a church deacon, but the young man’s doc- 
tor’s bill was $14. 


...- Tae difference between a country and a 
city greenhorn is that one would like to know 
everything aud the other thinks he can tell 
him. 


...-Our schoolboy remarks that when his 





Mass., and located at Northampton, t to 
$358,000. 


...- Talladega (Ala.) College, for freedmen, 
urgently needs a new dormitory, which could 





be erected at an estimated expense of $20,000, 


teacher undértakes to show him whatis what 
he only finds out which is switch. 


....The latest feminine fashiér of wéiiting the 
front hair is kuown as the Skye terrier style. 





It attracts the puppies, 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 18ST. 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT. GEN. XLVI, 1-4; 20-82. 








Tus lesson brings astriking contrast between 
the days of Jacob’s distrust and those of God’s 
blessing on him in spite of bis lack of faith. 
Jacob in his home at Beer-sheba could not rest 
on God’s promises. So he wronged his brother 
and deceived bis father, and fled from Beer- 
sheba through fear of his life, because of 
his wrong-doing, growing out of his faith- 
lessness. When he is summoned to meet 
Joseph in Egypt, he turns back to the place of 
his early sinning to offer ‘sacrifices unto the 
God of his father Isaac’ and to seek counsel 
as to his duty in this unlooked-for hour. There, 
according to the quaint headings of the chapter, 
“Jacob is comforted by God at Beer-sheba,”’ and 
it seems as if he must feel greatest shame in the 
thought that he has ever known doubt of the 
God who has proved so good to him, both 
taere and elsewhere. When young Joseph told 
his father of his vision from God in a dream, 
instead of taking any lesson from it as to God’s 
purposes toward the lad, Jacob rebuked his 
son, ** andsaid unto him, What is this dream 
that thou hast dreamed? Shall I and thy 
mother and thy brethren, indeed, come to bow 
down ourselves to the> to the earth?” But 
in God’s good time the vision is fulfilled. 
“Jacob rose up from Beer-sheba, and the sons 
of Israe] carried Jacob their father and their 
little ones and their wives in the wagons 
which Pharaoh had sent to carry him”; and 
they went to be willing subjects of the dream- 
er, who had now power of life and death in 
the land of Pharaoh. As Jacob met bis prince- 
ly son, be had no rebuke for his recognized 
supremacy, por yet avy complaint of God’s 
course in bringing all this about; but his glad 
and grateful words to Joseph were: ‘* Now let 
me die, since I have seen thy face, because thou 
art yet alive.’ Why wouldn't Jacob trust and 
wait and be true at Beer-sheba? Why was he 
unwilling to learn God’s plans for him, when 
they were first disclosed through the son of 
his love? He had to depend on God for his 
blessings after all his scheming, and he real- 
ized that fact when he was again at Beer- 
sheba. The plans of God for him were 
better than his fondest hopes, in spite 
of his complaint of them. So he saw when 
he went with wives and children to bow down 
to the earth before the son who had saved the 
lives of allof them and now gave them new 
wealth and honors and joy. It seems as if God 
was more tried by the doubts and impatience 
of his children while he is planning blessings 
for them than through any other of their faults 
and failings. When he comes to them in the 
darkness of the stormy night, to bring safety 
and peace, they shrink back from him afraid, as 
from aspirit of evil. Whenthe grave is opened, 
that the dead may rise, they weep for the miss- 
ing body. When he is preparing to feed the 
multitudes miraculously, they are sure famine is 
athand. Tbhestorm which clears the air and 
brings healing in its wings is a terror. Separa- 
tions over whica those for a season parted will 
ultimately rejoice are counted as evidences of 
God’s anger, instead of his love. God is doing 
the best that even he can do for his children; 
yet they are doubting him continually. By and 
by they shall say, with Jacob: “It is enough.” 
Meantime, God says to each of them, tenderly: 
*O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ?” 





--At the recent anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Hoge, of Richmond, Va., spoke warmly of the 
work of that society in the South, where the 
homogeneous character of the people, the ab- 
sence of any considerable foreign element, and 
the fact that irreligion there comes rather from 
ignorance than from infidelity, unite to render 
mission Sunday-school work important and 
most hopeful. He counts the Union Sunday- 
school peculiarly a welcome and useful agency 
in the destitute Southern field, and he covets 
earnestly its influence for the multitude of needy 
freedmen as well as poor whites there. Dr. H. 
M. Seudder, of Brooklyn, showed the differ- 
ence between sectarianism and denominational- 
ism, and was confident that, while denomina- 
tional lines are being more closely drawn in 
this eountry, the American Sunday-school Union 
is at the zenith of its power for good, for only 
sectarianism would find objection to such a 
work as itis set to accomplish. Dr. John H. 
Vinceut, of this city, the representative Sunday- 
school man of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
paid bis compliments gracefully to. the spirit 
and genius of the Society, congratulated it 
upon the success of its mission work, upon 
the wise and hearty way in whieh it bas taken 
bold of the International Lessons, as well as 
upon its advance in the norinal work and 
teachers’ training department. 


....1n his opening address at the exercises of 
the seventeenth auniversary of the Maryland 








Sunday-school’ Union, Rev. Thomas Guard, 
pastor of the Mt. Vernon-Place’ Methodist 
church, of Baltimore, said pleasantly of the 
superior claims of Christianity above denom- 
inationalisin : 

‘To every denomination of Christians I am 
a debtor; for from every one have I received 
unutterable benetit. I love to hang around my 
study walls portraits of the great and good of 
all denominations, and act under the inspira- 


tion breathed seit me from the cloud of wit- 
nesses. 4 

‘No true man can take any other motto save 
this: ‘To me to live is Christ.’ Not to me to 
live is Methodism or any other ‘ism,’ but 
Christ. He is the end for which for whom I 
live. If I live for other ends, it is merely be- 
cause they serve the all-inclusive end. And I 
can live for them only so long as they help me 
to subserve thisend. When they hinder me in 
this, I leave them. When they cease to aim at 
this, they die, and soon shall we be called on to 
follow their ‘bier and build over them their 
sepuleber.’’ 


....Dr. Howard Crosby in his Bible exposi- 
tion of each Sunday evening illustrates ad- 
mirably the possibilities of such an exercise for 
the benefitof an ordivary congregation. His 
scholarship throws light on every passage con- 
sidered, and his practical improvement of the 
several points presented in each evening’s study 
touches the needs of his people as hardly any 
special sermon could do. One reason why so 
many pastors fail in expository preaching is 
that they study the Bible so little and are so 
unskilled in its handling. 


.-The Directory of the New York Baptist 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Association opens 
with the expression of a wish in which other 
denominations can surely join heartily : 

‘*May the time soon come when the talent 
engaged in Sunday-school teaching will also be 
consecrated to a broader and more general 
work,”’ 

United Bible sindy is bringing Christians to 
love the Word of God more and the limitations 
of sectarian tenets less. 


.-Every worker in the Sunday-school 
should remember the suggestion of George 
Macdonald as to Robert Burns—which is as true 
in the study of the Bible and the oversight of 
children as the writing of poetry. ‘“ The man 
wholoves best will understand best. In the 
long run the man witha large heart will out- 
strip the man with a large head and a small 
heart.”” Heart culture is always more impor- 
tant than brain culture to the Sunday-school 
teacher. 


.-Nearly 300 children are now enrolled in 
the “‘ Christian Band’’ of the Sunday-schools of 
Surrey Chapel, London. These are Christian 
ebildren, under special culture, making progress 
in Knowledge and holiness, instead of being 
content with the thought that formerly they 
were converted and by and by they will be 
saved. 


.-The Arkansas Presbytery has requested 
the Board of Publication of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church to prepare notes for next year 
on the International Text of the Uniform Lesson 
Series. This is another step toward entire unity 
in the matter of Bible study throughout the 
country, as the Southern Presbyterian Church 
has hitherto stood aloof from the movement. 


....Im a recent report from Rangoon, in 
Burmah, it is said of the Sunday-schools there 
that “the Uniform Lesson is not yet adopted, 
though some are desirous that it should be.” 
It is already a noteworthy fact when a Sunday- 
school is found in Asia or America without the 
Uniform Lesson. 


.... The California Sunday-school Convention 
divided the state into seven working districts, 
and appointed a secretary and a member of the 
executive committee for each district, to secure 
more efficient and thorough work in efforts to 
raise the standard of Sunday-school teaching. 


..“* Bells don’t make much difference. It 
is the manner of the superintendent that 
secures quiet,” says a skilled worker, whose 
personal success in the Sunday-school gives 
weight to his opinion on this point. 


. Nearly 40,000 officers and teachers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-schools of the 
country are “non-professors,” being neither 
members nor probationers of the Charch. 


.-In Baltimore there are 178 Evangelical 
Sunday-schools, comprising 4,340 teachers and 
35,958 scholars. These schools belong to fifteen 
distinct denominations of Christians. 


...-Rev. Dr. Newton, of Philadelphia, re- 
cently preached one of his delightful children’s 
sermons to the gathered Sunday-schools of 
Plainfield, N. J. 


...- About twenty per cent. or nearly 250,000 
of the scholars of the Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-schools of the United States are in the in- 
fant class. 


-+seThe Sunday-school cause is gaining 
ground slowly in Russia. 


.. Texas isto have a State Sunday-school 
Convention this month. 











Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS, 

ADAMS, J. Bari, Presb., inst., April ‘27th, 
Georgetown and Cool Spring, Del. 

AGENBROAD, J. P., Bapt., of Akron, O., at 
Richmond, Ind. 

AIKEN, Ww. P., Cong., of Rutland, inst. Ver- 
gennes, Vt. 

ALLEN, Carvin, Bapt., of McLeansboro, at 
Ewing, Til. 

ALLENDER, Joun, Cong., of Prairie City, 
stated supply at ‘Glenwood, Ia. 

BARBOUR, Henry M., Epis., of Madalin, N. 


Y., inst. May 18th, at &:. John’s church, 
Woodside, N. J. 


BARTO, C. E., Bapt., of Pittsburgh, at Alle- 
gheny City, Pa. 

BECKER, E. E., Bapt., of Niantic, Conn., at 
Medina, N. Y. 

BISHOP, Joun M., Presb., inst., May 1st, Leb- 
anon, Ind. 

BLACK, Benzamin R., Bapt., ord., May 5tb, 
Sandy Ridge, N. J. 

ns a W. L., Bapt., of Ladogo, at Ebenezer, 


BROWN, W. G., Bapt., of Cherry Creek, at 
Hamiin, N.Y. 

CASEY, W. H., Epis., of Cambridge, Eng., 
stated supply, St. Paul’s, Aurora, N. Y. 

nme J., Bapt., of Centralia, at Greensburg, 





CHANDLER, Joun 8., Cong., ord., May 8th, as 
missionary of the ‘Am, Board, ‘New Haven, 
Conn. 

COLVER, A. W., Preab., 
ch., Plato, Il 

DAY, James, Presb., Bethel and West Brook- 
lyn, O. 

DE WOLF, W. W., Epis., ord., April 25th, St. 
John’s ch., Decatur, Ti. 

DRAKE, : W. , Bapt., of Chapinville, at Town- 
ville, Pa. 

DUDLEY, Ira, Bapt., of Ira, at Meriden, N. Y. 

DUNSFORD, A. G., Bapt., of East Avon, at 
Waterford, N. Y: 

EASTMAN, A. W., Bapt., of Meth, ch. Leices- 
ter, at Bapt. ch., Cornwall, Vt. 

Eppy, v..C., B: D., Bapt., of Fall River, at 
Sbawmut-ave. eh., Boston, Mass. 

FINKS, Detos E., Presb., ord., Auburn, N. Y. 

FLALLERY, Hven, R.C., of St. Theresa’s 
church, over mission at 105th st. and 2d 
av., New York. 

FOSTER, E. 8., Univ., Winchester, N. H. 

FOUTE, R. C., Epis., Christ ch., Savannah, Ga, 

GILLIS, Jouy, Presb., of Union Theo, Sem., 
ord., April 28th, as an evangelist, West- 
minster ch., New York, N. Y. 

HARRIS, Cwantes A., Bapt., ord., April 4th, 
Dover, Del. 

HARRIS, H.R., Cong., stated supply, Ref. 
(Dutch) ch., New Concord, N. Y. 

a 6 , JAMES, Bapt., of Ubana, at Spencer- 
ville 

HICKEY, Faruer, R.C., of Orange, at St. 
Peter’s church, New Brunswick, N. J. 

HOWLAND, Wr114M 8., Cong,, ord., May 7th, 
as missionary of the Am. Board, Conway, 
Mass. 

HOWLAND, Samvuet W., Cong., ord., May 7th, 
= _inissionary of the Am, Board, Conway, 


J AMES" W. E., Bapt., of Washburn, at Caze- 
novia, 


J a T. B., Bapt., of Le Roy, at Springfield, 
enn. 

shea G. W., Bapt., of Howell, at Brighton, 
ich. 


inst., April 23d, Ist 


LEAVITT; Burke F., Cong., ord., May 8th, 
Williston ch., Portland, Me. 

LEE, W. B., Cong., inst., May 8th, Ist ch., 
Portland, Conn. 

LYONS, A. J., Bapt., of Lancaster, O, at 
Greenfield, Mass. 

MARSH, W. H. H., Ba ba of Philadelphia, at 
Central ch., Salem, 

MATHEWSON, a ao. ‘of North Lyme, at 
1st ch., East Lyme, Conn. 

NICHOLSON, G. W., Bapt., of Essex, Conn., 
at Nashua, 

PELTON, Grorcz A., Cong., Candor, N. Y. 

PRUGH, P.C., Ref. (Ger.), of Xenia, at Cin- 
cionati, 0. 

REYNOLDS, A. J., Presb., of Lithopolis, at 
Groveport, O. 

RIDEOUT, Jacos B., F. Bapt., at Presb. ch., 
Caldwell, Kan. 

ROBBO, Epwin F., Presb., ord., Auburn, N.Y. 

RUSSELL, R., Bapt., of Chester, Conn., at New 
Shoreham, R. I. 

SEGUR, 8. W., Cong., of ee inst., May 
7th, West Medway, Mass, 

SNYDER, G. W., Bapt., of Lock Haven, at 
Shcffield Depot, Penn. 

oe L. E., Bapt., of Wells’s Bridge, at 
Belleville, N. ¥. 

wae Tee amaen P., Cong., of E. Bloom- 
fiel Y., ord., May 8th, as missionary of 
fhe 3 Am. Board, New aven, Conn. 


SPROUL, ALEXANDER x Presb., inst., Sag 
Harbor, L. L., May 13t 

ene Rn. °C; Cong., asain supply, Wood- 
urD, 


STORER, Josurn, Bapt., of Meredith Village, 
N. H., at East Haverhill, Mass. 


SWAIN, ‘Avausrvs A., Cong., of Nantucket, at 
Needham, Mass. 


SYLVANUS, Joun, Presb., ord., Auburn, N.Y. 
—_— E. P.,Cong., stated supply, Ashland, 


THORP, CHarzes, Epis., of Whitehall, at St, 
John’s Mission, Lapeer, Mich. 
THOMAS, W.V,, Bapt., of Defiance, at Bryan,O. 
VREELAND, P. &., Bapt., ord., April 80th, 
Pearl-st. cb., Bridgeton, WN. J. 
WRIGHTNER, a 8., Bapt., of Cains, at Brook- 
ville, Penn, 
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OALLs, 
ee ae J., Epis., Trinity ch. » Halifax, 


ecep' ts. 

ATWELL, J.S., Epis., of Petersbug, Va, to 
Savannab. Ga. 

AUGHEY,.'-py 4., Presb.. of Newport ana 
Slippy A ack, ya Fairmount cb. » St 


BOWEN, B. F., ag of Garrettsville, 0., to 
Cold Spring, N J 

BRASTED, E., Bapt., of Wayne, to Scipio, N.Y, 

BRITAIN, J. H., » Bapt., of Willistown, Pa., to 
Moorestown, N. 

CALHOUN. J. E., Epis., St. Matthew's, Mo. 
ravia, N. Y. Accepts. 

CANNON, J. F., Presb., of Union Sem., to 
Leesburg, Va. Accepts. 

CARY, Norman W., Presb., inst. as an evan 
gelist at Hope Mission, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHAPLIN, W. J., Bapt., Troy, Ill. 

CLARK, W. A, Ba t., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
to Valparaiso, nd 

COLMAN, C#Har.es, " Bapt. of Jamaica, to 
East Albany, N.Y. 

COOK, G. B., Epis., St. Peter’s ch., Petersburg, 
Va. Accepts. 

DREW, Tuomas, Presb., of Roanoke Presby- 
tery, to Chase City, Wylliesbarg and Blue 
Stone, Va 

DUNN, Ausert T., Bapt., of Madison Univers 
ity, to East Poultney, Vt 

ECCLESTON, J. Houston, D.D., Epis., of W. 
Philadelphia, to Advent ch., Philadelphia, Pa, 

ELSDON, W. P., Bapt., of Brewster, to Hyan- 
nis, Mass. 

FULLERTON, 7. E., Cong., of Cumberland 
Mills, to Ist ch., Bethel, Me. 

GERHART, R. Leighton, Ref. (Ger.), of White 
Marsh, to Reigelsville Charge, Pa, 

HARGEST, D., Presb., Oak Ridge and Madison, 
Oo. Accepts S. 

HARISON, Franois, Epis., Peekskill, to St. 
Paul's, Troy, N. ¥. 

HEWITT, J. B. H., Cong., Rocklin, Cal. 

HOUGH, J. W., Cong., of Jackson, Mich., to 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

JOHNSON, SamvEt, Cong., of Groton, to Rod- 
man, N. 

MILLER, J. B., Presb., inst., Bethesda and 
Hanover, O. 

NOYES, Stepruen D., Presb., of Green-st. ch, 
to Aisquith ch., Baltimore, Md. 

PARTRIDGE, L. C, Cong., of Meth. ch., Wey- 
bridge, to Cong. ‘ch., Salisbury, Vt. Accepts, 

PRICE, Israkt, Presb., of Annapolis, to Two 
Ridges, 

REID, ALEXANDER, Presb., of Central ch., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to So. Presb. ch., Brook: 
lyn, L. I. Accepts. 

RICE, Writu1am, Presb., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Accepts. 

SATTERFIELD, D. J., Presb., Plain Grove, Pa. 

SCOTT, Watrer, Bapt., of Sing Sing, to Port- 
Chester, N. Y. 

SEAMAN, C.W.,Presb., of Jefferson Center, Pa, 

SEWELL, Davin B., Cong., Fryeburg, Me. 

STORMS, J. H., Bapt., of Chicago Theo. Sem, 
to Fairfield, Ia. 

STREET, Davin, Presb., of Western Theo. 
Sem., to Waupaca, Wis.. Acceyted. 

TAYLOR, 8., Bapt., of Andover, O., to Neo- 
duska, Kan. 

TOTMAN, A..M., Bapt., of Norwich, N 
Liberty ch., ‘Atxinson, Ill. Accepts. 

WATTS, Janes, Cong., of Union Grove, Wis., 
to Shelby and Whitehall, Mich. Accepts, 

REMOVALS. 


ALLEN, C. B., Bapt., Mt. Carmel, Ind. 
BROWN, R, M., Presb., Rouseville, Pa. 
DE WOLFE, C. H., Bapt., Portsmouth, 0. 


DUFFIELD, Gores, Presb., 1st ch., Saginaw 
City, Mich. Iii health 


EDDY, H. J., D.D., Bapt., 2d ch., Syracuse, 
N. 'Y. Il ‘health. 

EDSON, A., Bapt., Fall River, Mass., resigns. 

FAIRLEY, SamveEt, Cong:, Welliieet, Mass. 

HAYWARD, Srtvanvs, Cong., So. Berwick, Ma 

JUNKIN, A. C., Presb., Fairview, Pa. 

LOWRY, Roses, Epis., Trinity ch., Elizabeth, 


MILLER, Jacos, Epis., Church of the Evan- 
gelist, F Philadelphia, Pa., resigns. Leaves 


. Y., to 


MOORE, 8. B., Epis., St. Stephen’s, Sewick 
ley, Pa 

MOORE, H. D., Cong., Vine-st. ch., Cincin- 
nati, O. 


McPHERRIN, Josrau, Presb., Buffalo, Pa. 

PATTERSON, Joseru, Presb., Canonsburg and 
New Cumberland, O. 

STEPHENSON, C.8., Epis., Christ ch., Lons- 
dale, R. I. 

TILTON, J. D., Bapt., Milford, N. H. Resigns. 

ae Mosgs, Presb., Cold Spring, 
N. ¥. 


DEATHS. 


ASHBY, Gezo. W., Bapt., Northwood, N. H. 

COOKSON, Jonny, Bapt., Lincoln, Eng., April 
15th 

ELY, SAMUEL R, D.D., Presb., of Roslyn, 
a L, May 11th, aged 70. Lib: ie 

1 D.D..L + 

MoGUFFEY, Witata Virginia, ‘Charlottesville, 
Va., May 4th, aged 73. 

NOTT, Haven G., Bapt., Rochester, N. Y. 

SAPP, Resin, Meth., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
May 5th, aged 57. 

SMITH, H. Ryay, Meth., Cambria, N. Yu 
April 29th, aged 62, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


RST, J. F., D.D., Meth., has been elected 
ay president of Drew Theo. Sem., to succee 


ishop Foster. 
Presh., of Camden, 


ba a ey dees yo appointed by the Presb. B 


F. M: to the Gaboon mission, Africa. 
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“Poligions Hntelligence. 


Farnen O’KzerF, the Irish parish priest and 
school-inspector some time since removed from 
his parish and suspended from bis clerical func- 
tions, has brought suit against Cardinal Cullen 
for damages sustained in being thus deprived of 
his living. Father O’Keefe bases his action 
upon the canon law, which he maintains has 
peen violated in his degradation. The canon 
Jaw has no force in England nor in America. 
The regular diocesan episcopate has never 
been establi hed in these countries, which are 
regarded as in a sense missionary ground. 
The canon law is only in force under the regu- 
lar parochial system, and cannot be appealed to 
in partibus infidelium. Therefore, when Father 
Stack, of Williamsport, went to law against his 
bishop, asserting that he had been illegally 
removed from his parish, there was no law for 
him, to stand on. His bishop could simply 
say: ‘My will is the only law of my diocese,” 
and the courts could not gainsay his assertion. 
But in Ireland the old diocesan organization 
has never been interrupted; and the rights of 
parish officers to be governed according to the 
canon law are supposed to remain in force, It 
js to this that Father O’Keefe makes appeal, 
and undertakes to show the court that his 
eardinal has violated this law in the method of 
his removal. To strengthen bis case, he quotes 
the famous Four Articles of the Gallican clergy, 
one of which declares “that the exercise of ec- 
clesiastical power ought to be regulated by the 
canons; that the rules, custome, and laws re- 
ceived in the Gallican Church ought to be ob- 
served in it.’? These articles were always the 
horror of the Ultramontaine clergy, who have 
endeavored from time to time to get them 
‘officially condemned by the Pope; but this 
they were never able todo. Benedict XIV, by 
far the ablest of recent Popes, emphatically de- 
clined to censure the Gallican articles. Because 
the articles have never been condemned Father 
O’Keefe insists that they are binding; and, 
therefore, that he has a right to the protection 
of the canon law, and to the interference of 
the courts to preserve him from the arbitrary 
acts of his ecclesiastical superiors, The case 
looks clear; but it is not certain that a fatal 
flaw will not be found init. One of the Galli- 
can articles declares that the decrees of the 
Council of Constance (making the Pope sub- 
ject to the authority of ccumentical councils) 
ought to remain in full force; and another dis- 
tinctly denies infallibility. Both these articles 
are certainly set aside by the Vatican decrees; 
anditis not unlikely that the other article, 
affirming the. binding force of the canon law, 
willalso be adjudged by the courts to be obso- 
lete in the Papal Church. The fact is that the 
government of that church is pure absolutism, 
and all attempts to enforce constitutional lim- 
itations upon the authority of superior eccle- 
siastics will be wholly unavailing. 





....The Episcopal Convention of Massachu- 
setts has done a very sensibie thing in electing 
to the vacant episcopate the Rev. Benjamin H. 
Paddock, D.D., of Grace ehurch, Brooklyn. 
Dr. Paddock’s name had not been much in the 
hewspapers, but a large number of well-in- 
formed Churchmen had been expecting tbat it 
would be brought forward. Dr. Vinton, of Bos- 
ton, declined the election; Dr. Dix, of this city, 
also withdrew his name ; and the principal can- 
didates on the first ballot were Dr. Henry C. 
Potter, of Grace Church, New York, Pro- 
fessor James DeKoven, of Racine, Wis., 
and Dr. Paddock. A debate of some liveli- 
nesk concerning the qualifications of the bisb- 
Op sprung up during the balloting. Richerd H. 
Dane, Esq., drew a vivid picture of the man 
who ought to be forthcoming, and showed 
conclusively that Professor DeKoven was the 
only man who answered the description. ‘He 
is a God-made bishop !’’ exclaimed the advocate 
with fervor. Other speakers were less zeal- 
ously affected toward the Professor. One of 
them quoted from his writings the following 
sentences: 

“T believe in the real and actual presence of 
our Lord under the form of bread and wine 
upon the altar of ourchurches. Imyself adore 
and would, if it were necessary, if it were my 
duty, teach my people to adore Christ present 
in the elements under the form of bread and 
wine,”’ 

This, it must be confessed, is what is common- 
ly called Sacramentariavism, and it indicates 
4n altitude of Churchism several stories higher 
than that of Bishop Eastburn. The Conven- 
tion seemed to think so, for on the third ballot 
Dr. Paddock received from the clergy 52 votes 
against 40 for his opponent, and 45 from the 
laity against 82. The bishop. elect is a gentle- 
fan of fine scholarship, good ability as q 
preacher, and excellent common sense. His 
Churchmanship is of a moderate order—not 
“quite so low perhaps os that of Bishop East- 
burn, but far removed from the extremd 
“Sacerdotalism represented by the excellent Dr. 
‘Dix, who was talked of for the position. Poors 


yes Brooklyn cen spare him, we truat that be | 





will find it his duty to accept a position in| 
which he fs sure of usefulness and honor. 


-...Secretary Strieby, of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, recently returned from an 
extended trip South, reports that the blacks 
are strugeling under many difficulties. Asa 
general statement, they find it hard to get 
homes, and, with many honorable exceptions, 
do: not succeed well as. politicians and are 
still under the blind leadership of their old 
spiritual guides. Tie hope is in the rising gen- 
eration, who are trying, with energy and suc- 
cess to be fitted for their new responsibilities. 
The whites are poor and reluctant to haye school 
taxes laid on their impoverished lands. The 


favored North must belp the colored people. 


The work of the American Missionary Associ- 
ciation is prospering and capable of indefinite 
enlargement. It must enlarge to keep pace 
with the progress of the people. It needs an- 
nually increasing funds for regular expenditure, 
and greatly enlarged means for special wants— 
¢. g., additional buildings this year to accom- 
modate the growing numbers in Hampton In- 
stitute (where some of the people spent the 
winter in tents), in Berea and Talladega 
Colleges, in Atlanta, Fisk, Tongaloo, and New 
Orleans Universities; endowments for new 
professorships in each of these institutions ; 
houses of worship for churches in Wilmington, 
Savannah, Atlanta, Andersonville, Selma, and 
Athens; more eaucated ministers from the 
North; and means to educate young colored 
colored men for the ministry. Spring and 
autumn are the seasons of peculiar pressure on 
the treasury of the Association, and its friends 
should especially r ber its wants at this 
time, when contributions are so hindered by 
the stringency in the monetary affairs of the 
nation. 











-.--The Presbyterian General Assembly met 
on Thursday of last week in the Central Presby- 
terian church of Baltimore. The opeving 
sermon was delivered by the retiring moderator, 
the Rev. Dr. Nicolls, of St. Louis, from the text 
“* Lord, increase our faith.’’ Chancellor Howard 
Crosby, of this city, was elected moderator— 
the candidate next highest on the list being the 
Rey. James: Eells, D.D., now of Cleveland, but 
soon to go to California. The Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated on Thursday evening. On 
Friday various routine business was trans- 
acted, and a committee of thirteen ap- 
pointed by the last Assembly made a 
report, which was adopted, recommending 
that the Presbyterians make provision for 
assisting in the Centennial Celebration of 
American Independence. It was advised that 
historical discourses be prepared illustrating 
the three periods of the history of the Presby- 
terian Church in this country, ending respect- 
ively with the commencement of the War of 
the Revolution; the adoption of the Presby- 
terian form of government, in 1786, and the 
present time; also discourses presenting the 
present condition and needs of the Church, 
describing its educational work, and giving a 
history of the various boards and other agen- 
cies employed by the General Assembly. Space 
was desired in the building of the Centennial 
Commission at Philadelphia for an exposition 
of books published by the Board of Publication 
and other works of Presbyterian authors. The 
Assembly has not yet reached the topics of 
greatest interest. 


...-The Irish Episcopal Church Synod is 
proceeding with its work of revising the 
Prayer-book. The following resolution has been 
adopted, greatly to the grief of the Sacramenta- 
rians : 


‘““That immediately after the declaration at 
the end of the communion service, begin- 
ning ‘ Whereas it is ordained,’ etc., there be 
added the following declaration: ‘ And whereas 
the intention in the preceding declaration hath 
been in modern times, by some persons, mis- 
construed or evaded, and it hath been taugbt 
by some that, by virtue of consecration, there 
is in or ander the form of the elements a 
presence of Christ or of Christ’s flesh and 
blood, unto which adoration may be or ought 
to be done, it is hereby declared that such teach- 
ing is not permitted by the Church of 
Ireland.’ ” 


The vote by orders was: Ayes—clergy 120, 
laity 185; noes—clergy 52, laity 36. It will 
be observed that the laity are much more in- 
clined to Protestantism than the clergy; but 
more than two-thirds of both orders voted for 
the resolution. 


....“*The public,” for whom “The Rock (En- 
glish Evangelical) speaks, ‘‘ will be grieved and 
surprised to hear that Archbishop Manning has 
received and accepted an invitation from the 
Royal Academicians to be present at their an- 
nual banquet.” Zhe Rock further'expresses the 
hope that ‘‘not a single member of the Episco- 
pal Bench will be found so utterly unmindfulof 
what is dne to his queen and his country’ as to 
assist at this festival. ‘Dr. Wilberforce, the 
Academy chaplain, will perforce be absent,” says 
this solemn but unconscious punster; who fur- 
ther expresses his determination to see to it 
that all'the bishops “are duly apprised of the 
R. A. trap [rat trap ?] that is set to catch them 
atthe Burlington House.’’ All of whieh goes 











to show that the stupidity of 722 Rock ie only 
equaled by its bigotry, and that “the public” 
for which it speaks ie-a-rabble of zealots. The 
attempt to the social ostracism of a man 
because he is a Roman Catholic is a disgrace to 
Protestantism. 


.-..The Baptist. ministers of Philadelphia 
bave been debating the Christian Amendment— 
all on one side; of course. The Rey, T:. P. 
Stevenson, of the Statesman, being present, was 
invited to address the meeting, and was heard, 
he says, ‘‘ with attention and courtesy, though 
with evident disapprobation. Two or three, 
however, afterward expressed to him their coti- 
eurrence with his movement. Dr. Cathcart, 
with whom he afterward held a Jong conversa- | 
tion, is reported as saying that “all intelligent 
and consistent Baptists hold to the secular 
theory of government,” and as admitting 
“that, in his opinion, nations, as nations, can 
have no God; that the same is true of families ; 
that religion is purely an individual, not a 
social principle; and that the demands 
of liberalism ought to be conceded.” Mr. 
Stevenson may have been astonished, but 
he had no right tobe. The testimony of the 
Baptists on this subject is unanimous and con- 
tinuous. No denomination has a clearer ora 
grander record upon those issues which involve 
the union of the church and the state. The 
Christian Amendment Party may count on the 
undivided opposition of this denomination, the 
first in numerical strength among the Christian 
denominations of this country, to the project 
they are trying to promote. 


-...The sheriff of Tioga County, in this 
state, was recently compelled to sell the effects 
of a poor widow to satisfy judgments. After 
the goods were sold, the sheriff remarked to 
the spectators that he had done his official 
duty; but that he did not intend to make any 
money out of the poor widow, and that he pro- 
posed to contribute the amount of his fees for 
her relief. This suggestion proved fruitful. 
One donation after another was handed in; 
most of the articles bought were returned; 
those who had bought nothing brought cash 
and provisions; so that the widow was soon 
better off than ever before. It would seem 
that the law in the person of the sheriff had 
entered the poor widow’s house “ that the of- 
fense might abound”’; but the sequel justifies 
the Scripture rule that where greed “ abounded 
grace did much more sbound.”" 


...-The question about Auburn Seminary has 
not vet been settled. At a meeting of the 
board of commissioners of the seminary to con- 
sider the propositions of Mr. Morgan, of 
Aurora, Mr. Morgan himself was present. It 
was shown that the seminary needs immediate- 
ly, to rebuild and endow itsufficiently, the sum 
of $300,000. Mr. Morgan then said that if 
$225,000 should be raised within 60 days in 
Auburn or elsewhere he would add to it $75,- 
000, and the seminary should remain in Auburn. 
If this was not done, he proposed that it should 
go to Aurora,and be would give $400,000 
toward its endowment. The board of com- 
missioners passed a resolution accepting Mr. 
Morgan’s proposition; so that, if the friends of 
the seminary do not raise $225,000 within 60 
days, and if no legal obstacles to its removal be 
encountered, the seminary will go to Aurora. 





.... The Synod of the English Presbyterian 
Chureh, which is the English branch of the 
Free Chureh of Scotland, has voted (157 to 6) 
to. form a union with the United Presbyterian 
Church in England. Over the border the pro- 
ject of an incorporated union has been aban- 
doned, and the only thing to be attempted is 
what is called “The Mutual Eligibility 
Scheme.” This is merely an effort to bring 
about a change in the rules of the three Presby- 
terian bodies of Scotland, by which a minister 
in any oue of them may be eligible to be called 
toa pastoral charge in either of the others. 
Tais.has never been allowed hitherto; but it is 
possible and even hopeful that the change per- 
mitting it may be made. 


...<The bills providing for the. appointment 


and training of the clergy, establishing a dis- 
ciplinary court and regulating ecclesiastical 


.puvishments and discipline, have passed the 


German Parliament by large majorities. Thus 
Bismarck is completing his arrangements for 
the rigid suppression of Jesuitical interference 
with his government. It is a desperate game 
that he is playing and his triumph is far: from 
certain; The Roman Catholic ‘bishops have 
convened at Fulda to protest. against the new 
ecclesiastical laws. 


....Mr. Knight, of Dundee, has been served 
with a libel for heresy, based on his ‘“‘ Essay on 
Prayer.’’ His trial for heresy was to have begun 
onthe 7th inst. He will certainly be condemned 
by the Presbytery, and probably by the Assem- 
bly, before which the appeal will be carried. 


...-The Synod of ‘Belfast, Ireland, has’ re- 
newed the proposition for a * Pan Presbyterian 
Council,” in an overture sent to the Irish Gen- 
eral Assembly, 





ews of the Week. 


Late advices from the lava beds state that 
re-cnforcements are moying toward the present 
stronghold of the, Modocs, Gens. Davis and 
Gillem lately nearly lost:their lives in attempt- 
ing to cross Tule Lake in a small boat during a 
gale of wind. The Modocs are now intrenched 
in Crater Butte, or Mass Lava, approximating 
some little southeast of this camp and distant 
from 15 to 18 miles. Captain Hasbrotick is 
camped within watching distance of the enemy, 
witha force of 210 men; where he awaits the 
arrival of Col, Moran. It is intended that the 
two, cOmmands. shall be united under Col. 
Mason, and hold the Indians at bay until Mor- 
ton’s command is forwarded and scouting 
parties have examined the southern boundry of 
the laya beds by way of Ticknor Roads. At 
last accounts the Indians were fortifying their 

‘present position, with the evident intention of 
giving battle on the first opportunity. All this 
campaigning seems to the unmilitary mind very 
slow work. 





»-.-The funeral services of the late Chief- 
Justice Chase were attended at St. George’s 
church, in this city, on May 10th, the Vice- 
President, the Hon. Gideon Welles, Thurlow 
Weed, and Gen. Sherman being among those 
present. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. John Hall: On Monday, i2th, the 
ceremonies at Washington took place in the 
Senate Chamber, the President and Cabinet 
aod many congressmen participating. Judge 
Chase’s will. was made shortly before his death, 
and leaves the balk of his property te his 
daughters. of mn 


.-salfichg8l Nixon, wi killed Charles 
atham st., in this city, last Janu- 
gatthe Tombs on Friday of last 
nurage at the last was considera 
ble Waenough at the time of his sentence lie 
was prostfated with terror. On Thursday 
Lugignani, an Italian, was executed in Morris- 
town, N. J., for the murder of his wife. Other 
executions last week were those of Charles 
Mortimer, at Sacramento City, Cal., and Joseph 
O’Néal, at Mount Carroll, Ill. 


....The crews of the various eolleges to be 
represented at the regatta at Springfield are 
now hard at work—each feeling, in view of the 
entire uncertainty of the result, an unusual 
motive for industry. Extra collegiate trainers 
are forbidden after this year, but Biglin and the 
‘four Wards were engaged before the adoption 
of this rule and have already picked out their 
crews. 









....The people of Japan are beginning to 
complain about the centralization of the power 
of the government. The native Christians im- 
prisoned at Horura have been released. In the 
provinces of Jetsizen and Prusho the farmers 
are rebellious, in consequence of the action of 
the government in taking down the edicts 
against Christianity. There has heen much 
fighting, but the insurgents have accomplished 
nothing. 


....'The Carlist chief Dorregaray claims that 
the battle at Eraul, Navarre,on May 5th, re- 
sulted in a decisive victory for his forces. 
According to his account, the Spanish forces 
lost. 112 killed, 300 wounded, and 36 prisoners, 
and the Carlists 18 killed and 37 wounded. In- 
formation has been received by the Spanish 
authorities that the Carlists under Saballs have 
captured the maritime city of Mataro. 


....Bismarck seems to have no intention of 
discontinuing his proscription of the Roman 
Catholics in Germany. The Government of the 
Empire, it is said, has resolved to expel the Ke- 
demptorists, Lazarists and the Cougregations 
of the Holy Ghost and Sacred Heart, as wll as 
the occupants of close convents, from the coun- 
try within the coming six months. 


... There wasa rumor in Paris last week to 
the effect‘ that the Legitimists and (:leanists 
bave combined in a movement for the over- 
throw of President Thiers, and that tney have 
sent Rochefoucauld to Vienna to ask the Count 
de Chambord to authorize the Levifimists te 
nominate the Duke d@’Aumale for P:«sident, in 
place of Thiers. 

ae _ Speculations have already commenced 
concerning the succession to the Chief-Justice- 
ship; but the President has annonned that he 
will’ not make any appointment at present, 
desiring to act with deliberation in the matter 
and recognizing no need of a speedy appoint- 
ment. 


....An explosion occurred on Tnesday of last 
week in the Drummond Colliery, Pictou 
County, Nova Scotia, whereby aboutssixty lives 
were lost. The explosion was caused by the 

. firing of.a charge of gunpowder and the flames 
were not extinguished for several days. 


...-It is reported that quarantine regulations 
at Buenos Ayres are enforced so rigo:.:tisly as 
to cause great inconvenience to merch: sts and 











travelers, Steamers and sailing veasti:, with 
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upward of 2,500 passengers on board, were de- inclined to number Mr. Miller among its 


tained there at last accounts, 


.... William M. Tweed came into court last 
Friday to plead to the fifteen new indictments 
found Feb. 20th. He was daeconrpanied by his 
sons and his counsel. Some preliminary objec- 
tions to the indictments were presented. 


....-The corner-stone of the Sage College 
(for women) at Cornell University was laid 
last week, Henry W. Sage, Ezra Cornell, Gold- 
win Smith, and Presidents White and Angell be- 
ing among the speakers. 


.... Recent reports from Khiva state that the 
Khan is greatly alarmed at thib approach of the 
Russian columns, and has ordered a levy en 
masse of the able-bodied male population, to re- 
sist invasion. 


...-Mr. Bradlangh is going to Madrid, with 
an address from the English Republicans to 
the Spaniards, accompanied by M. Gambetta, 
who is about to proceed to Limoges to make a 
speech. 

....The Maine newspapers are beginning to 
discuss the question of the governorship, the 
most prominent candidates being the Hon. Ed- 
ward Kent and the Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr. 


..-.-The Dominion Government has finally 
arranged terms of union with Prince Edward’s 
Island, and the Canadian Parliament will be 
asked to ratify them before prorogation. 


...-M. Goulard, it is reported, has informed 
M. Thiers that he has resolved to resign the 
ministry of the interior unless M. Jules Simon, 
minister of public instruction, retires. 


....A terrible conflagration occurred in Hong 
Kong, China, on the 22d of March, by which 
forty-four acres of houses were destroyed and 
5,000 persons rendered houseless. 


...-The Shah of Persia is going to Vienna, 
accompanied by all the members of the eabinét 
and three of his wives. The expense of his 
European tour will be $25,000,000, 


....-Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz, the newly-ap- 
pointed commissioner of the United States to 
the International Exposition, in place of Gen. - 
Van Buren, has reached Vienna. 


....Gen. Van Buren has written a letter of 
defense to the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, which 
does not, however, greatly modify its editorial 
expressious in consequence. 


.-.-Jt is reported that the Cuban Gen. Agra- 
monte, seeing that his capture was inevitable, 
committed suicide, rather than fall into the 
hands of the Spaniards. 


-«»-Hour more bodies have ‘been recovered 
from the wreck of the “ Atlantic.” ‘THE Rev. 
Mr. Ancient’s testimonia. fund now amounts to 
$1,098. 


.-.-The managers of the Cunard line of 
steamers have decided to adopt the Lane route 
across the Atlantic for their vessels, to avoid 
- collisions. 


....The reunion of the Army of the Potomac 
was held at New Haver, last week. Among 
those present were the President and General 
Sheridan. 


..-.The postal cards were issued during the! 
past week and have met with a very rapid 
sale—the supply being considerably below thé 
demand. 


-.-. The demolition of the New York 7ribune 
building was commenced last week, preparatory 
to the erection of a new edifice on the same 
site. 


-...-The colored citizens of this city had a 
parade and a mass meeting last week in honor 
of the passage of the Civil Rights Bill. 


-...The members of the Corean Assembly 
have gone to Peking to submit to the Emperor 
cf China as vassals of his power. 


.... The health of the Pope continues to im- 
prove the latest despatches assure us. He has 
just passed bis 8ist birthday. 

....-Four men were drowned last week by a 
collision between a Sound steamer and a small- 
er vessel in Hell Gate. 


....The annua] meeting of the members of 
the Silk Association of America was held in 
this city last week. 


.... The funeral of Gen. Canby took place in 
8an Francisco on Wednesday of last week. 


....The remaining portion of the old New 
York Hospital has just been torn down. 


---.Senator Casserly, of California, has re- 
turned bis back pay to the Treasury. 


....-Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson bas left Liver- 
pool, on his way home. 


.... The New York Assembly has resolved to 
adjourn on May 28th. 


-...In the recent election In Spain 1,250,000 
votes were recorded. — 


.,..Several Communists were lately arrested 


Viterary Department. 


RECENT POEMS.* 





It is difficult, in reading Mr. Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s poems, to give them an attention un- 
mixed with the memory of the poet’s singu- 
larly romantic life. The days of romance 
are presumably over, and certainly the 
cavalier bards, who wielded sword and pen 
with equal elegance, are a dead race; yet 
here is a poet who has been by turns a 
gold-miner, an express-driver, and a country 
judge in the extremes of civilization, and 
who three years ago had every prospect of 
living and dying in this miscellaneous way. 
It is not strange that the American public 
finds a singular fascination in gathering up 
the minutest fact inso unusual a story, nor 
is it to be wondered at, perhaps, that our 
newspapers at times have rather excusably 
pried into events in Mr. Miller’s private life 
which concern him alone. Then, too, his 
brief literary career has been almost as ex- 
ceptional as his private life. Born in In- 
diana and from his youth a resident of 
Oregon, his first book was published in 
London ; a thorough son of the woods, he 
finds his most intimate friends among such 
representatives of extreme culture as the 
Rossettis, Morris, and Swinburne; and his 
“Songs of the Sierras,” with every line 
characteristically American, only becomes 
known to us after it bas received the favor- 
able notice of the best critics across the 
water. And now we have, from London 
also, his second volume, “Songs of the 
Sunlands,” bearing the imprint of one of 
the most venerable and exclusive of the 
London publishing houses, and issued in a 
style of elegance which would befit the 
verse of the most city-bred Rogers or fas- 
tidious Bowles. 

Mr. Miller has never had the credit, which 
we think this volume will give him, of be- 
ing a literary artisan; nor does he covet 
such a distinction, we fear. But in the 
various poems which make up the Songs of 
the Sunlands it is not hard to:see that their 
author, while he has not lost the spirit of 
“Kit Carson’s Ride” or “ With Walker in 
Nicaragua,” has not sent them out without 
industrious and careful revision, and cer- 
tainly they have gained in those respects 
wherein his earlier productions were justly 
criticised ; although occasionally, and this is 
especially true of the longést poem in the 
book, ‘‘Isles of the Amazons,” such care 
degenerates into over-nicety and positive 
tameness. The volume is mainly made up 
of four long poems—“By the Sundown 
Seas,” “From Sea to Sea,” “ Isles of the 
Amazons,” and “In the Indian Summer”; 
while the remaining pages consist of shorter 
yerses, gathered under the respective 
names of ‘‘Olive Leaves” and ‘Fallen 
Leaves.” In these latter parts of the book 


owe confess to have found the most to praise, 


since Mr. Miller is above all a lyrist and 
clearly dislikes the straits of ordinary Spen- 


poems strongly suggest, as faras versifica- 
tion goes, the influence of Mr. Swinburne; 
and, doubtless, Mr. Miller’s. own style— 
formed entirely out of the, reach of pre- 
Raphaelite influence, and not since mate- 
rially changed—has been somewhat affected 
by the study of that most brilliant of recent 


not been lost; and it is curious to see how 
close is the similarity and yet how wide the 
difference, sometimes shown in the same 
stanza between the cultivated stident of 
Henley-on-Thames and the self-educated 
backswoodsman of Oregon. 

This book will considerably add to Mr. 
Miller's reputation. One thing is certain: 
that, whatever may be his demerits as an 
expounder of law or asa citizen of the 
world, Mr. Miller is a true poet; and to all 
who have looked with some interest at the 
inevitable downfall of the coarse ‘‘ Pike” 
poetry, and who have been unconsciously 
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at Geneva, 


HIAWATHA. The Story of the Iroquois Sege in 
Proee and Verse. A. D. F. Randoloh. 


serian verse. Several of these shorter 


versifiers. His originality, however, has | 


disciples, we commend the splendid lyric, 
‘Sierras Adios,” with which the volume 
closes. 

Betsy Lee is a dialect poem in which 
Tom Baynes, an.English sailor, tells his 
story to some of his mates of the watch be- 
low. He loved Betsy Lee, his neighbor, 
better than himself. She was a pretty, mod- 
est country girl, and they were betrothed. 
All went well until Richard Taylor, “a law- 
yer chap,” came to the ‘little village to in- 
form Betsy that a fortune had fallen to 
her. But the lawyer who came for busi- 
ness stayed for love. Real or pretended, he 
makes it to Betsy, and Tom very naturally 
quarrels with him. Richard leaves the 
place, threatening revenge, and gets it by 
ruining Tom’s good character. He sets a 
a slander in circulation. Tom hears it from 
one of his friends, who 

“told me why 
And all about it, how Jenny Magee 


Had come home and laid a child to me; 
And ‘ Nice purseedin’s,’ he says, ‘indeed.’” 


Tom, though innocent, is separated from 
Betsy, and driven from the village by the 
scandal. In despair, he goes to sea, remaining 
away two years, without hearing a word 
from home. Meanwhile, 


“This Taylor came one day 
And tould them I was drowned at sea. 
* * 
And Betsy, be sure, heard all before long, 
They took care of that, and then ding-dong, 
Night and day the ould people was at her— 
And would she marry Taylor? and chitter- 

chatter! 

And never a word from Betsy Lee, 
But ‘It cannot be! it cannot be!’ 
And thinner and thinner every day, 
And paler and paler, I’ve heard them say; 
And always doin’ the work and goin’, 
And early and late, and them never knowin’ ; 
For all they thought theirselves so wise, 
That the gel was dyin’ under their eyes. 
And ‘ Take advice, and marry him now! 
A rael good husband anyhow.’ 
And allis the one against the three— 
And ‘It cannot be! it cannot be!’” 


Finally Tom returns; and his mother tells 
him, after she has convinced herself that it 
is he, and not his ghost: 


“*Tt’s Taylor has kilt her, anyway; 
For didn he tell you were lost at sea?’ 
Nothin’ more, and up I sprung 
To my feet, like a craythur that had been 
stung; 
And I couldn see nothin’ but fire and blood, 
And I reeled like a bullock that’s got the thud 
Of the slaughterer’s hammer betwixt his 
hurns, 
And claps of light and dark by turns, 
Fire and blood! fire and blood! 
s s s om * . . 
Aw, I flung her off. ‘ He’ll die! he'll die! 
This night, this very night,’ says I; 
* He’ll die before I’m one day ouldher!’” 
But finally he is persuaded to leave home 
directly and go to sea again. One day, in 
Liverpool, he finds Jenny Magee, dying. 
She confesses her perjury against him, and 
he takes the child and finds his way home 
with it to his mother once more. At sun- 
down of the same day he goes to Betsy’s 
grave, and there he meets Taylor, his rival. 
“ And I stopped, and I said: ‘ May Jesus save 
His soul; for his life is in my hand— 
Life for life! it’s God’s command; 
Life for life !’ and I measured my step— 
*So long he shall live!’ and I crep and crep— 
Aw, the murderer’s creep— God give him 
grace!’ 
Thinks I—then to him, and looked in his face. 
Aw, that face! he raised it—it wasn surprise, 
It wasn fear that was in his eyes; 
But the look of a man that’s fairly done 
With everythin’ that’s under the sun. 
Ah! mates, however, it was with me, 
He had loved her, he loved her—my Betsy Lee! 
‘Taylor,’ [said; but he never spoke. 
* You loved her,’ I said, ‘and your heart is 
broke.’ 
And he looked—aw the look— Come, give 
us your hand!’” 
And Tom pardons Taylor for Betsy’s sake. 
The story is interesting and pathetic, though 
full of phrases that will shock the fastidious 
American taste. But it is a strong poem. 


Leisure Moments are the verses of a lady 
who has not well employed her spare time— 
of an evidently estimable person who has a 
weakness for rhyming. Read these lines, 
taken from two consecutive poems in this 
book : 

“T stooped and kissed thy forehead ; 
How marble-like and cold! 
The hand I took was nerveless, 

Nor gave responsive fold.” 
The next poem is headed ‘‘ Woman—What 
would Life be Without Her?” An absurd 
inquiry; life wouldn’t be anything at all, 
of course, without her. In the fourth stan- 
za she says of woman ; 
“ She, in love so strong, the chance is, 

May in strength with years decline.” 





Had not the poctess here been obliged to 








rbyme with “advances” ina Preceding 

we think she would have admitted the cer. 
tainty rather than the chances of decjj 
strength in old age. We are conscious of a 
sincére desire to find some enjoyable lines in 
this beautifully printed book; but we have 
been disappointed, and are disposed to regret 
that “the partial opinions of kind friends” 
have led to their publication. For a private 
circle of friends such poems have, indeeg 
their interest. But they appeal in no way 
to the public. 


“Clara Augusta” writes from a deeper 
experience and imagination than the poeteg ; 
of whom we have just spoken, though the 
traces of her reading, especially of Tenny- 
son, are too perceptible in her work. Among 
the poems written ‘‘In Time of War” are 
several that bring back to us the true feeling 
of those four dark years in our history, and 
one called “ Gleams of Peace,” dated “June, 
1865,” is full of the restfulness of the close 
of the war. It ends thus: 

“At peace! my soul thrills at the welcome sound! 

At peace once more! no battle-trump to blow: 

No martial bugles o’er the hills resound; 

No tramp of arméd men. No crimson flow 


Of life upon the hillside’s lush green grass; 
At peace! and o’er us summer’s golden glow!” 


The poems descriptive of the months, at the 
end of this little volume, are all gracefully 
written. 


Lyrics, by Pearl Rivers, are unpretending 
verses, yet full of a tender feeling for Na- 
ture. Many of them have been published 
in the Home Journal and in other periodicals, 
They contain only one note of sorrow or 
bitterness, as in the lines called ‘‘ Under the 
Snow,” which powerfully describe an ex- 
perience of disappointment; and here are 
two stanzas from “ Threnodia” that tell the 
same story in touching accents: 


“TI found my love in April, 
1 lost my love in May; 
With the buds he came to seek me, 
Ere they bloomed he went away; 
And I care not for the flowers 
Nor for anything in May. 


“When he went he kissed me, saying: 
‘Tis a little short farewell !? 

But the summer will not bring him, 
And the winter will not bring’ him, 
Though it ring the funeral knell 
Of a tond and true heart broken 
By ‘a little short farewell !’” 


The history is continued, apparently, m 
the ‘‘ Heart of Stone.” 


“You found a heart of flesh and blood, 
Tender and warm and true; 
A pure young heart, just in the bud, 
That sought to bloom for you. 


“To pierce this heart you shaped a dart; 
Ere you let the arrow fly, 
You dipped the barb with cunning art 
In the poison of a lie. 


“The lie was this: ‘I love you, dear.’ 
The sweetest, bitterest lie 
That a man may speak and a woman hear 
Under God’s truthful sky, 


“It rankles deep and it rankles long, 
This arrow that you sped; 
The poison taints my sweetest song 
And the wound gapes sore and red. 


“But no cry is heard, no tear is shed, 
No sign of weakness shown ; 
My hand would strike my proud heart dead 
If it should dare to moan, 
Heart of stone, 
Hard heart of stone !” 
The prevailing tone of these poems, how- 
ever, is cheerful, almost childlike, as iu 
‘‘Lady April” and ‘‘A Whistling Poem.” 
In another place the writer says: ' 
“ God made my heart a singing heart, 
Because he knew that I . 
Would be a creature set apart 
For pain or pleasures high. 


“ L.was the merriest child of all 
The children that I knew; 
But timid wild things knew my call, 
For I was gentle, too. 


“ But when my ehildhood’s budding May 
Bloomed into girlhood’s June 
The singing heart burst out one day 

Into a perfect tune.” 
She has the ‘‘singing heart” of the true 
poet, and we commend her little book as & 
genuine outcome of the poetic faculty. 
There is a little more of allegory and of 
moralizing in it. than we like, but the poems 
speak from heart to heart. ‘They seem like 
the expression of genuine experiences; and 
they express them so well that, if “Pearl 


’ Rivers” should continue to write, her vere 


promises to be not less interesting than ber 
life may be. We leave her with a critic's 
best wishes for both, 

Queen Loo and other Poems, by ‘* Gay Natt 
more,” are mostly not worth reading; but 





they have some fairly good stanzas, as where 
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‘the suthor descants on woman's “rights 


and. wrongs.” | : 
» ro as lightning thrills the skies, 
as love lights woman's eyes, 
te as love finds voice in words, 
Kagies shall rule over birds. 
*. Tong as trees grow and winds sigh on 
Shal? earth’s strong brute be the Tion, 
And while downward trends the water 
Foolish lambs shall be for slaughter.” 


Or as in a little poem called 


“BE FAIR.” 


“T have loved you, we will say, 

All my life long, more each day ; 
Still, we never have been wed, 

.¢ Nor has any word been said 
Until now; and now I say: 
Kiss me not whén Tam dead, 
But be fatr, and kiss me when 
I can kiss you back again. 

“You have loved me, we will say, ~ 
More each year and month and day; 
Shall we wait till life be fied 
Ere the word of words be said 
Which our hearts so long to say? 
Kiss ime not when I am dead, 

But be fair, and kiss me when 
Icankiss you back again.” 


Beyond these samples we have not found 
the work of. Mr. “ Naramore”’ exhilarating. 

Better worth the doing than the above is 
Hiawatha, the Story of the Iroquois Sage in 
Prose and Verse. The anonymous writer 
thinks that ‘‘a new ‘Hiawatha’ is among 
the possibilities of the future”; and the pres- 

ent little book consists of a rhymed version 
of that story, ‘‘as ‘given in prose by a de- 
scendant of the red men skilled in the tra- 
ditions of his race.’ The author calls the 
historic Hiawatha a really ‘“‘noble Indian.” 
He founded the confederacy of the Iroquois, 


‘about the thirteenth century; and a brief 


versified account is here given of what the 


‘author considers, after considerable research 


into the subject, a trustworthy account of 
the great founder. Various myths- con- 
ected with his career are given; and from 
these concluding passages, which describe 
Hiawatha’s translation from ‘‘ the sunbright 
earth,” the reader can judge of the style of 
the poem : 
“ First, moving lightly o’er the shining mere, 
Urged by the power of the mighty Seer, 
The bark went onward fora little way, 
And passed the entrance of the golden bay; 
Then rose majestic on the evening air— 
Slow sailing upward to those regions fair 
That ope their portals to the setting sun, 
With regal splendor when his course is ran— 
While sweetest music filled each savage ear 
And swelled in peans such as angels hear. 


“Thus Hiawatha neared the happy coast 
Of bright Owayne and his winged host ; 
When forth to meet him went a shining band, 
That led the Prophet to the Blessed Land.” 


' The new Hiawatha will not supplant Mr. 


Longfellow’s poem; but it is a contribu- 
tion of some interest to the literature of the 
subject. 
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ADAPTED T0 THE USE OF 
Congregations, Choirs, Soci 
the Fami ly Cirele, and 

schools 
Prepared under the personal supervision and direction of 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


oh canoe swell known aiboet autores ae 


‘bine in pronouncing it 


The Best hymna and. Tune Book 


EXISTENCE! 


It is a handso: pete pages, containing 1. 
odies and 77 hymus. and js presented to the Christ ine 
rae as the most complete collection of sacred music yet 


A PSALTER, 


containing seléctionsfrom the. Psalms of David, for re- 
spensive peeres in churches, is incorporated in one Me 
t' hed separately in boards und ¢ 
+ without 1 Psalter, @1; #86. per hundred. Semple 
ry for % cents. ° a 
; $100 per hundre Sample co 
by mail, soto $1. nt ~ 


ages Sent free to any addresa, 
M. H. SARGENT, 
Gong'l Publishing Society, Boston, Mass, 
5 ; sis Aw. 3 





Meetings, 
ie Sunday- 


so Whitten Willie sie, 





R ive Scripture readings, with many songs. 
IMustrating ! Enforcing! Inviting ! 


A novelty = sary Christian worker. Hymns and 
eB never “ wear out,’ for family worship and 
prayer- tt gh few pares of practice and pieces 
—— for Satu ernoon and concert occa- 
sions. 
Price, Single, 35 cents. Per Doz., $3.60. 


A single specimen copy of 


SUNSHINE 


sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


Send your address, written plainly, and in return receive 
$1.50 {tae ofnewand popular music free, a copy of the 
Folio, the leading musicai — of the country. Also 
send for specimen pages of th 
* HEADLIGHT,” 
the forthcoming School Song Book. 
Address WHITE, SMITH & PERRY, 
298 Washington Street, Boston. 
SONGS at Ayaty SApcruary. 


A.S 
111 and 113 WIEtLen 3 ST., NEW YORK. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


—" Gleze 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. ¥. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 


-E. & 4. T. ANTHONY & Co., 593 
peoteeas, = Y.. epaceite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
es, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
gate scopes, Apeme and Pootograpbs of , Celebrities, 


Photographic Materiala - 
EDWARD SEARS’S 


Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


EDUCATION. 


* THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION 
‘ OF THE 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
will open on THURSDAY, Oct. 24, 1873, and will con- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. 
E. H. ‘CLEVELAND, M.D., Dean. 
North College quante and Twenty-second street or 
1800 Mount Vernon street, Philadelphia. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
SCRIBNER for JUNE. 


Darien Seminary for Young Ladies, 
EMILY A. RICE, Principal. DARIEN, CT, 


CALENDAR FOR 1873-4.—Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber 30th, 1873 ; Winter Term begins January 2d, 1873; 
Spring Term hegins -y BH ch 20th, 1873. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE. To prepare for college, for business, or tor life. 
Five rma of 15 weeks, boring, M for ladies or gent'emen. Sprink 

exins March 20th. @} pays board, 

» fuel, a —_ nee Poxtisth 

branches, ~ *3 per cent. oun’ ¢e n of clergy- 
men. Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. ¥. 















































All Having Children te Edacate or Behecl 
SC na ee 
- We SOMERMERHOLN J & CO., 14 Bond st., N. Y 
CHOOL EU RNITURF) 
& HALL SETTEES 


Hl INT & HOLT BUFFALO, N.Y. 











MEAD, 








ENGLISH CH, AND CER 
por enk G AND. NBAY SCHOOL | eaten 
Providence, R. 1. Address Mrs. N. W. DEMUN N, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


PROFESSORS, 
Hon. GEORGE 8. HILLARD, LL. D., 


Ss cd ee 
— Criminal Law; en' d Sales. 


ee er 
Box. Y W. PAINE, LL. D., Real Property. 
cis Is WHARTON LL. Dy Gontlict of Laws. 
Hox. NO WICH rk: uity. 
CHARLES T. 
Rridence s and and Admiral, Rs Ag 


7OnN 
N.S. 37. SOHN ie pe ates mY. AS 
Bills and surance, and Estoppel. 
Hon. EDWABD L. P| Corporations. 
The next term will commence the first Wednesday 
of ctober, 1878, and continue wu 


PL al 


I f tuiti nn 5100 re he tizst aenr 
follo The rate of tuition ‘or the 
and $50 ir aubsequent year. Members of the 


Sar ue See aas gure ae NPR 
street, i) My ‘or fu) 

and circulars a to Fiance A. PERRY, Secre- 
tary, 81 Wash in street, 


PENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Pennington, N. 

Ternts Lite 3 ie dress A. P. T ASHER: “ Prin 
BOARDING CHOO. 

Catalogue. S Mak . 


et ges. 24" | 
AGENTS WANTED. 

$75 to $2650 per month, <7: 

male and female, to introduce the ur aan IM. 

ROVED ENSE FAMIL a 


P COMMON 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, Rang fell, 
tu broider in 














sap ior manner, 





D 
3 
>| 
al: 
F 
nas 
he 


more beautiful. or more el) seam than ours. It 
R makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth ot be 


J 

am) 

© 

~ 

~ 

Sr an d 

pay $1,000 for any machine that wil sew a stronger, 
¥ 

~S 

§ led apart without tearing it. We pay 
S 


ade 
ECO} ; Pittsburgh, 
a.; Chicago, Ill,: or Rt. is, Mo. 





TO BOOK AGENTS. 
1. PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN.) 
New edition. 426 pages, Portrait of Author. { 
2, THE TRANSMISSION OF LIFE. 
Addressed to the Male Sex. 

asect yh ea aaa MPa 

success. The very best terms offered 

— of each, ¢ $2.00. 
wiopials, Suite od ts, terms, extracts, and testi: 
J. G. FERGUS & CO., 

185 N. Nixa Srazet, Philadelphia’ 


“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE” 


HAS WROTE A BOOK 
in spite of Josiah’s determination not to abbaa a cent to 
hire any one to read it. 
$500 a month can be made selling this book. 


AGENTS TAKE NOTIOE!! 


When we brought out Mark Twain's books we promised 
you a harvest. We now promise you another, and wise 
agents will secure coenenys © we will now arrange 
for. ee circulars add: 


ress 
ERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


THE MORMON WIFE, 


AGEN TS WANTED for this fearless book. It com- 

a the een and Experience of a Woman 

en by heraelf—for ay the wife of a Mormon 

Prov ty disclosing all. that mysterious, wicked, and 
startling. Full of thrilling vaniotthe humorous, and pa 

thetic scenes; the most fascinating book extant. Portrait 

of the Auth sean, vt <. eatin Ny ge men and 

women, wile etc. For circulars 

address HARTFORD SUSLISHING CO. HaRtTForD, Cr. 


It Costs 
NOTHING 


= see 4 ony | — Sree of 
xpress charges for inspection. 
200 fogs, 600 intensely 


en- 
oe ac! qved 
both +: es, 




















FIRE! FERE!! FIRE!!! 


FIGHTING FIRE. 


of the 
me... a felling mite yo 7 oe Tone | the 
conse of Fire, proof Buildings, Con AD 
with Water, Steatn, and Gas: InsvRaNnce—Jeé 
Its } History, Basis, lquarement. J Hor to ay ete. 


Vivid Accounts of Agen’ 
send for Circulars, ta will not rear it. Sen me tree. ren 


dress DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Harrrorp, Cr. 


HEALTH AT HOME; 


Or, HALL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. 
By the celebrated Dr. W, W. Hatt, editor of Journal of 
4 eal, His last, greatest, and best work. si ~= ad 
pressly for this book. vy Tr Be Agents wanted, Liberal 


éoromissions, dress 
Conn. ; ‘Chicago, lll. ; or in oy Sey 00., Harstord, 


1000 








to Sell our New Book, now ready. 


THE REBEL gr 
LOYAL BRIDE. 








AGENTS A imme, mua pickara of of Seenee in the late 
mp for Circular. 
WANTED * Wa SqHOULAND  C0n. 








$72 EACH WEEK. ‘43% 

ts wanted everywhere. siness s' y t- 
ima ma Particulars free. Address J. WORTH & ‘So, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
2 BRILLIANT BOOKS 7 CANVASSERS 
are Byrant’s Library of Poet 
Beecker’s New_Housekeeper’s 
fast and far. Exelusive Tefritory. 
J.B. FORD & CO., New York, Boston, iveral te ‘and 
San Francisco. 








$20°; Po —_ Agents Wanted! Allclasses 
$5 to orking peopie ofeither sex, young 
\d, make snouniedp at work for usin their 
ew ey or all the tiine, than at anything eise. 
larsfree. Address G, Stinson & Go. Portland, 





men from 56 cts. Call and examine. Or 


% Samples went wre e free) for 50 cents 
that retail AF. for $10. R. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham 
. New York. 





MGOENTS 100 K.1—6130Gars 


piarpaner and ghey ratca, lest conta. hi 


AGENTS. 7Ac*resCOWAN & 00..0th st. New 








$30.2 week and expenses. aon ~~ Commission. 
@87 é ANoury THY Te hi \. TON new, and staple 





BUY “BARBER’S BIT BRACE. 





Agents Wanted. 


Ladies 


4 eahl, 


We are in want of 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers. 
and studeuts, or any other intelligent person, as 4 pai 
of beautiful chromos,° 
GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new %3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a miore full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New. York. 
_ Post-office Box 2787. 


$150 Agents. 1873. Agents. 


AMM 
PER of Unitea Sates tae Wark New 


Maps and Charts. Salable ev- 

| MONTH lerywhere. SE, ne 
‘ Reeve . 5 street, 

FOR \T The Pictorial Fire- 

< | AAs, renee fat Ohi 

aed 


Mem ry e 
soot Fe, Satire 5 “aM pre pian ( (most 


AMBRICAN FamMILy Bieie petsen il 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, and Oh fo. Philadelphia, 

















MONEY ms DE DE BAFIDLY WITH STEN- 


cil and Key Chec logues, samples, and full 
particulars free. * M. Spexcmr, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


WANTED) Suir ee 
K & me CO, Publishers, 

root MASs. 
AGENTS, sroves?iuts tails wall sth Yc 


risk 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLIS LIsHING © Go, 93 Liberty St. 








WORKING CLASS M428, oF Fewarz 
Ri loyment at beakers 

Sune a ee eae 
ol Ww 

stern, M. YOUNG & GO..193 Greenwich street, N.Y. 








THE GOOD FART: ¢ ote g > age yt 
gn, ved on 
Peru ean a Wanted ld every. town, to take 
FOR AGEN? 7s... 


jars.: 
Pub! Patlisher oe 66 Reade aie New York, 


rant Soi abeat,S2°Graey Roasiy 
want 
$30: re ‘e r aress He o m River ay 
A N. Y.. or Chicago, I 








TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME 
J. D, WILLIAMS, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 











THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED | 


TO THE PUBLIC 


im Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade, 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton, 
120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIQ 


LINDEMAN & SONS 


Cycloid and Square 
PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


CH FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. ‘ . 
STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and. Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


Merchants, dealers, and all ome m, Gircalare: and Price 
fet Ga to write ae informat! and Price- 
i ie 


L Sare Orrer.”’ ——— 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


_~ ce 











PIANOS 
are the BEST. 


Knabe Pianos 


The undersigned have opened their 


New and Magnificent 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 112 5th Ave., above 16th st., N. Y., 


with a full assortment of their celebrated 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES! 


The demand for the KNABE PIANO has increased 
to such an extent in New York and the Eastern States 
as to render the establishing of a regular 


BRANCH HOUSE IN NEW YORK 


imperatively necessary. All orders entrusted to our 
New York House from private purchasers, as well as 
dealers, will receive the same prompt attention as at 
our factory in Baltimore. 


Wm. Knabe & Co., 


Baltimore and New York. 
Our New 








EFORE AFTER. 
Megantly upholstered and eng wil tit any stool 


or ottoman, is self-adjustal s endorsed by the 


most eminent Pianists aid Phys icians. State color 


ired, and on, r 5 peak will immediately 
send 69 cet ot RSE & ., General Agents, 
13 Temple Fincs, Donan. terms to the trade. 








WATERS? CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beautiful in 











tremely low prices for raged 
halance in small monthi 

¢ first-class PIANOS, all ‘modern im 
provements, for$27% cash. Organs $55. $75. 
DOUBLE-REED ORGAN! S, $100; 4-STOP, 3 
SILO; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATE. 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday- Schools, Tempere 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


New Ve 








THE NEW SCALE 





27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Dudonbtedly the best Square Fi Plato made 


Send for Circular 


Prices ranging tom 351 360 to 10 700 illars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years, 


NEW HAVEN CRGAN CO. 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 





ORGANS. 


ie one. genes are saemepaneed fo nga of fone, 


Alto MELODEONS in various styles a unequaicd 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Church Organs. 


FOR OONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
PRICE $500. 








great strength and pervading character. Something en- 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 


E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS, 








.| CHICKERING 


[May 29, 1873, 








PIANO-FORTES 


The Best Pianos ‘at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment, 


We invite the attention of persons intending to pur 
chase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
fall description of Styles and Prices, and the terms op 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 


SEND FOR A CATALOCUE. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 EAST 14th ST., New York. 
854 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 





dispose of 100 ‘and ORGANS of first- 
Lehman. 7300 2 including WATERS’, at ex- 
a cash, and 


Comprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 





DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTABLIsHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 
A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 

Parties desiring to purchase, and residing in 
towns where our Piano-fortes are not repre. 
sented by agents, can purchase direct from us, 
at a reduction from factory prices, until ap 
agency is established, Write for circular and 
price-list. Boxing and delivery at railroad de 
pot in New York City frec. 


Warerooms, 18 East (4th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





oun ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos tor $206 
me. We answer—ltcusts less than 





in 
ares 






U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


$100, One Hundred Dollars. $100 


for new 5 octave, wee fost 6 stops, beautifully pan- 
eled, warranted for ’ aie: 


CHURCA, CHAPE L, AND PARLOR, 
one — organ jas the ring for oe price, and Ps guar. 
ee them e strument retaz/i 
A . dial wm. ‘.. POND ECO, — 


the money. 
647 Broadway, New York. 


PAINTS. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE EXTERIOR 
PAINT, 


Costs. Less and will Outwear any Other. 


2 Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommends- 
tions from owners of the finest residences in the country 
furnished free by the 


AVERILL CHEMICALPAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 
and 118 Superior Street, Cleveland, 0. 


E.G. KELLEY’Sjortcm a ised ray 
Patent Chemical iw: sti ay 
Metallic Paint. [CITY OLL CO. «Sole Agents 


116 Maiden Lave, N. Y. 
Canada Spirits Turpentine, 50ct. per 


’ 116 Maiden Lane, 
Best Boiled Linseed Oil, 9° 




















ets. per sane at 
> 116 Maideo Lane. 


English Roof Paint, 2" aig oii Mien Lane, 
Patent Petroleum Linseed Oil eS » 
Linseed Oil, Price only 50 cts, a gallon. ite Maiden Lane. 


BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18:26. which bave acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a-sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 

Is. One thousand testimonies received during the 
Tat ast six years. _ Every bell made of the best copper 
= tin, and | formally warranted. New Patent Rot - fix 
res, 


free. No agenc’ 
ROY, N.Y.‘ 
P.-0. Address either TROY or or WeSt TROY. NEELY. 
ad 























Fine toned, low ‘pri Cireulars sent free. 
6 ¢ RLY Sone | MANCFACTURING Sint "Ohio. 
ce er, Norton 
Office and yor 8, 661-6¢ West Fighth Street. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
én 1887. ¢ 


wbbiehed 
mounted berber dba the chen ots Sane 
r Churches, Schools, 
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Other. 
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e country 




















gent free. 
SF onio. 
get, 
(DRY. 
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Tin, 
, Saree, 
Free. 
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Poung and Old. 


GRANDMOTHER GRUMBLE. 


CONCERNING THE CHILDREN THAT ARE 
NOT. 


‘T HELEN J. ANGELL. 











wurne are the children, the bright little chil- 


dren 
That painters have painted and poets have 


sung, 
With eyes full of laughter and hands full of 
mischief, 
And free as the robin in spirit and tongue ? 


Their nurseries God made, with meadow-grass 
carpets ; 
Their curtains from maple and willow-boughs 
swing ; 
Their couches and sofas, the moss-cushioned 
ledges ; 
Their goblet and mirror, the fern-bordered 
spring. 
For flighty French nurse-maids, with heathenish 
jabber, 
The sweet voice of Nature, so gentle and 
grand, 
Whose language the wise ones find hard to in- 
terpret, 
But children and animals all understand. 


‘Twas seldom they came home too tired to be 
noisy, 
Though ragged and dirty and hungry as 
bears ; 
But so happy and loving that mother had 
patience 
To wash them and feed them and sew up the 
tears. 


There are plenty in this house of small men and 
: women 
Who mimic their betters—their biggers, I 
mean ; 
Qustavus Adolphus wears furious neckties 
And flirts with the ladies. He’s almost six- 
teen ! 


Victoria Eugenie spends more time a-dressing 
Than over her books, though. she’s finishing 
now. 
Just what she will finish, unless it’s by murder, 
*Twould puzzle the natives to tell you, I trow. 


And Abraham Lincoln (God shield the earth’s 
great names 
From too much such honor !) is perfect at ten 
In smoking and swearing and betting. He 
carries 
His hat on one side and a watch and.a cane. 


Miss Mabel, still younger, her hair spoils with 
frizzing ; 
With sweetmeats she ruins complexion and 
teeth ; 
She thinks me, though handy to have round in 
sickness, 
On other occasions her notice beneath. 


Ulysses, now just at the hight of transition, 
Recalls what the Irishman said of his cow, 
When sprinkled with vitriol for consecrate 
water : 
“Arrah ! but the Protestant’s sthrong in her 
now!” 


So Nature is strong in Ulysses. They can’t 
change 
Bright babies to puppets at once, if they try. 
for two or three years he will fight for his 
birthright ; 
But, bless you ! he'll have to give over or die. 


One. did die (sweet Eva)—too meek for resist- 
ance, 
Too pure for submission, what else could she 
do? 
‘The marbles of Greenwood are holy for. her 
sake,— 
I would not recall her ; I long to go, too. 


But meanwhile I long for the love of such 
children 

As painters would copy and poets would 

Praise ; 
Such children as David’s and mine were, when 
we lived ; 

“Down East’? on the farm, in our happier 

y days. 

a —_— 

Am an article on the “Meterology of Sun- 
day-schools”” in the National Sunday-school 
Teacher, Rev. W. A. Bartlett discourses after 
this fashion on the “probabilities” of attend- 
‘Mice by children at the Sunday-school: 

“Their attendance will depend upon the iso- 
thermal line which the teachers make inside, 
Upon cheir distance from the equator of Cal- 
an and their hight above the sea-level of in- 

. Most children can be warmed in 

Winter y a crackling lesson glowing . with 
_peart-em ers; and what so cooling in August 
_™ to'be fanned by the breath of a ing 
js s blowing straight from the Water of Lile. 
+: . The inside; not the outside thermome- 
AR Regulates the school atténdance. Rather, 
ce is usually a meter of the power 


. - SE the central magnetism.” 
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THE WONDERFUL KEY. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 





[Families in Copenhagen, even those of the aristoc- 
racy, usually live in houses built on the French sys- 
tem—i. ¢., in fats. The houses, as a general thing, are 
very large, four or five stories in hight, besides the 
basement, which is usually occupied by some trades- 
man or shopkeeper. The second story, or belle etage, 
is considered the most fashionable, and, consequent- 
ly, isthe most expensive; after that comes the first 
story, directly over the basement, or stuen, as it is 
called in the Danish language; and then the third, 
fourth, and fifth story—each occupied by a separate 
family. These several stories are reached by a com- 
mon stairway, which opens into a wide gateway, again 
communicating with the street by a heavy gate, which 
is always scrupulously closed at night. The key to 
this gate—a duplicate of which is furnished to each 
family in the house—is a huge affair, weighing often 
upward of a pound; and it is of one of these keys 
that Andersen tells us in the following story.) 





Every key has its own history, and there 
are lots of keys—the privy councillor key,* 
watch-key, St. Peter’s key; yes, indeed, we 
could tell long stories about all of these 
keys, but at present we haveto do with 
only one particular key, and that was the 
house-key which belonged to a certain 
councillor who lived in Copenhagen. 

The key of which we are about to tell 
you first saw the light of day in the lock- 
smith-shop; but, for that matter, it might as 
well have been a blacksmith-shop, to judge 
from the coarse treatment and rudeness.to 
which it was subjected. From the shop it 
went out in the world, and became the 
property of the aforesaid councillor. It 
was too big for the pantaloons pocket; so it 
had to go into the coat-pocket. There it re- 
mained many days in utter darkness; but 
afterward it had a place set aside for it on a 
nail in the wall, next to the silhouette of the 
councillor himself, taken many years ago, 
when he was quite a child, and his face 
looked—to judge from this picture—just 
like a French roll done up in a stiff and 
starched collar. 

It has been said, and perhaps. it is true, 
that every human being is born under a cer- 
tain constellation. For instance, there are 
the Bull, the Virgin, the Scorpion, ani’ all 
the rest, which you will find recorded in the 
Almanac. And it is also said that every one 
will in bis or her character and. disposition 
embody certain of the peculiarities of the 
constellation under which he or she was 
born. The wife of the councillor did not 
pretend to name any one constellation of 
those which have a place in the Almanac as 
the particular one under which her husband 
made his entrance into the world; but, 
somehow or other, she had an idea that he 
had been born under what she was pleased 
to call the constellation of the ‘‘ Wheelbar- 
row ’—one, to be sure, which had existence 
only in her imagination, but which, she 
fancied, would require always to be pushed 
on. Her husband’s father (that was her 
opinion) had ‘‘ pushed” him into a counting- 
room; his mother had popped the question 
for him, or, in other words, “ pushed” him 
into the holy state of matrimony; and after 
that his own wife was chiefly instrumental 
in “pushing” him up to the social position 
of councillor. 

At the time when our story commences 
he was a man of middle age, of good appear- 
ance and presence, and, as he said of him- 
self, a man of culture, bettevolence, and full 
of ‘key wisdom,” as he used to call it, 
this latter being something that we shall 
have a little more to say about presently. 
He was invariably in the best of humor, on 
good terms with everybody, fond of going 
out, and, when he did so, very difficult to 
get home again, unless his better-half hap- 
pened to accompany him and “pushed” 
him. He had a habit of stopping and talk- 
ing to every acquaintance whom he chanced 
to meet, and, as he had quite a number of 
acquaintances, he was often late home to 
dinner. 

On such occasions Madame, his wife, 
would sit at the window watching for him 
to come home. ‘‘There he comes!” she 
would say to the servant. Put the dinner 
on the table. No! he isn’tcoming. There, 
he stops to talk with an acquaintance. 
Don’t put the dinner on the table yet, as it 
will get cold. There, he comes at last! 
Well, go on, then, and serve the dinner.” 
But, for all that, he did not come. 

No, on the contrary, he might stand for 

*The rank of kamerherre, or Privy Councillor, is one 
of the most distinguished in Denmark, and has for its 


emblem a golden key, which on state occasions is 
worn on the back of the coat or uniform, near the 





bip, fastened with a blue silk ribbon and rosette. 


his home, and look up, and nod in a friendly 
way, to say that he would be in directly, 
when all of a sudden an acquaintance 
would pass, to whom it would seem he had 
something very important to say. And, 
‘while talking to this one, another acquaint- 
ance would pass by, when he would go to work 
and deliberately buttonhole the first, while 
at the same time taking the hand of the 
other, and hallo a third acquaintance pass- 
fog by, then and there. 

Scenes like these were indeed, trials of 
patience for his wife, waiting all the time 
up-stairs. 

“Councillor! Councillor!” she would call 
out of the open window. And then she 
would say to herself: ‘‘It’s of no use. That 
man was born under the constellation of the 
Wheelbarrow ; it is impossible for him to get 
along unless being ‘ pushed.’ ” 

Our friend, the councillor, was especially 
fond of visiting the bookstores, and of 
glancing over the latest books, periodicals, 
and newspapers there. He was in the habit 
of paying # small sum annually to the book- 
seller where he used to deal for the privilege 
of having sent to him all the latest publica- 
tions, which he was then at liberty to: cut 
open—that is, on the one side, lengthwise ; 
but he could not cut them open altogether, 
on. the top, for then they could not be 
sold as new. He was, in reality, a wan- 
dering newspaper (of the most proper 
and decent kind), kept posted on every- 
thing and anything—such as engagements, 
weddings, funerals, and gossip generally; 
yes, he went so far in this respect, like a 
real newspaper, as often to pretend to know 
that of which he had not the remotest idea. 
He got it from that key of his. 

When a newly-married couple, the coun- 
cillor and his wife lived in this very same 
house, and, what is more, had the identical 
house-key; but at that time they did not 
yet know of its singular powers. The fact is 
that they knew nothing about these until 
long afterward—until about the time when 
Frederick the Sixth was king of Denmark. 


At that period—and that is many years 
ago now—there was no such thing as illum- 
inating gas known in Copenhagen; instead 
of gas lamps, common lard-oil lamps were 
the order of the day, nor was there any 
Tivoli, Casino,* no horse-cars or steam rail- 
roads. Amusements of any kind were few 
and far between in comparison with what is 
the case nowadays. Sundays the only rec- . 
reation was a tour to the public cemetery, out- 
side the city, and there to read the inscrip- 
tions—just. for fun—on the tombstones. 
Afterward. the lunch-basket was brought 
forth, and the company would fall to, not 
forgetting to soak the food in the proper 
manner. Or else, for achange, a tour would 
be made out to Frederiksberg,t where, on 
the lawn in front of the palace, there was 
music ty the royal regimental band, and 
quite a concourse of people to see the royal 


family sail about in row-boats, with flying 


colors, in the-narrow canals, the old king 
himself taking the helm, while he and the 
queen would nod and salute most gracious- 
ly to the people on the banks, without re- 
gard to standing or social position. Well-to- 
do families from the city used to come out 
there of nights and take tea. Hot water 
could be had for that purpose in a little 
farmer’s cottage, which at that period stood 
on the field outside the Royal Park; but 
people had to bring their own tea-kettle and 
things with them. 

And so it came to pass that, one fine, 
sunny Sunday afternoon, the councillor 
and his wife took a walk out to Frederiks- 
berg. The servant. had gone before, with 
the tea things and a basket, well stocked 
with provisions, among which was a bottle 
of Spendrups.t 

‘“‘Take along the key,” said the coun- 
cillor’s wife, “ that we may get in when we 
come home to-night. You know that the 
gate is closed at dusk, and the bell-wire was 
broken this morning. Of course, we shall 
be late; for, after leaving Frederiksberg, we 
may as well stop a while at Casarti’s Theater 
or Vesterbroe] and see the pantomime per- 
“+ Tivoli and Casino are two very popular places of 
amusement in Copenhagen. 


+ A royal palace, near Copenhagen, surrounded by & 
large public park and traversed by canals. 


+ Spendrups was at one time a favorite brand of rye 
whisky, of the kind manufactured in Denmark. 


1One of the suburbs of Copenhagen, through 





which lies the road 0 Frederiksberg, 


hours together under the very window of 





formance—“ Harlequin, foreman of the farm 
laborers.” That’s a funny piece. In it you 
actually see people coming down on the 
stage from away up, enveloped in a cloud! 


And then it’s cheap, you know—costs only 
two marks a person !” 


So they went to Frederiksberg, listened 
to the music, looked at the royal row-boats, 
gayly decked with flags and streamers, saw 
even the dear old king himself and the 
white swans in the canals, and had alto- 
gether a charming time. 

The tea over, they made haste to goto 
the theater. But when they arrived there it 
was rather late. The rope-dancing was at an 
end; even the stilt-dancing was over; and 
the pantomime proper had begun. As was 
always the case, they were behind time. 
But that was the fault of the councillor, for 
while on the way tothe theater he would 
persist in stopping every few minutes, mere- 
ly to accost an acquaintance; and even after 
they reached the theater he found therc 
many friends whom necessarily he must 
see; and when the performance was over 
both he and his wife were so urgently in- 
vited by another acquaintance of the coun- 
cillor’s to go home with them and take just 
one small glass of punch that it was really 
impossible to decline. 

Besides, it would only take a few min- 
utes, and, of course, there would be ample 
time to reach the city. But after they got 
there there was so much to be talked about, 
so many interesting topics for discussion, 
that, instead of a stay of ten minutes, as 
was the original arrangement, it took all of 
an hour andmore. Most interesting was a 
Swedish (as, for that matter, it might have 
been a German) baron—the councillor did 
not exactly remember which; but what he 
did remember forever afterward during his 
life was the wonderful performance of the 
key which he taught him. It was so very 
extraordinary and interesting. Would you 
believe it? he could make the big, heavy 
key answer all questions put to it, even the 
most secret things. This particular house- 
key was most appropriate for these exper- 
iments, for the reason that it was heavy in 
the top part, as all geniuses are. In ex- 
hibiting the wonderful powers of the key 
the baron would take it and hang it on the 
forefinger of his right hand, while the 
councillor would also put his right-hand 
forefinger through the hole in the grip; and 
so the heavy key would hang suspended on 
the two fingers, while every beat of the 
two pulses would have visible effect upon 
it, and make it quiver and turn in a curious 
fashion. Even when, sometimes and for 
some reason or other, the key would not 
voluntarily make these mysterious move- 
ments, the baron understood by a slight 


twitch of the hand to make it respond just 
as he chose. 


Every turn and movement, said the baron, 
represented a letter in the alphabet, all the 
way from A down to the bottom. When 
one letter had been made out, the key would 
turn again in the opposite direction and 
make. a second; and so on, until words 
were spelled out, which were again formed 
into sentences, that answered the questions 
put to the key. Humbug it was, all of it, 
to be sure; but it was curious and funny 
enough, and that, also, was the real opin- 
ion of the councillor, at least, at first. But 
subsequently he seemed to get great faith im 
the wonderful powers of the key. 

“My dear,” suddenly said his wife, ‘* what 
are we thinking about? Vesterport* is closed 
at twelve o'clock. Oh! dear me ! how are we 
to get into the city. There is only fifteen 
minutes left to do it in!” 

Indeed, they had need of hurrying. Sev- 
eral persons might be seen hastening toward 
the city gate. Just as they reached the 
guardhouse the clock struck twelve, and the 
massive gate closed, with a bang, leaving 
outside quite a number of citizens, and 
among them the councillor, his wife, and 
the servant, with tea-kettle, basket, and afl. 
Some of those who had been shut out 
seemed to be in grev* distr:s?; others were 
excited and queit.:..«s about 1; cvery one 
had: his own manner of showing bis senti- 
ments. What was to be done? 

As lack would have it, it was the custom 
in those days to keep another of the city 
gates, the Nii report}, open all night for the 
* Vesterport—i. ¢., the West Gate, the town gate, 
through which, of old, Vesterbroe was reached. 

+“ Northern Gate, another of the four old city gates 





that formerly afforded entrance into the city, 
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convenience of pedestriaus. Through it they 
would, therefore, have an opportunity of 
entering the city, 

It is true thatthe distance was a pretty 
long one; but the weather was fine, the sky 
clear, and the stars twinkling bright and 
beautiful, and through the quiet of the night 
you could hear the croaking of the frogs in 
the ditches by the wayside, It was'a de- 
licious night, and the party beganto sing, 
first one popular song and then another; 
but the councillor did not join in.’ Nor did 
he have time or inclination to admire the 
dee, dark sky and the glittering stars. He 
did not even have time or care to look after 
his own legs ; and soit came to pass that he 
fell flat on the very edge of the ditch. One 
might have supposed that he had been ‘in- 
duiging rather too freely; but it was not 
punch it was the key that had gone to his 
head, where it was turning and twirling 
round and round in its queer way. 

At last Niarreport was reached, and the 
party got through it and into the city. 

“Thank gracious!’ exclaimed the wife of 
the councillor, “here is our own house- 
door at last.” 

“But, confound it, where is the key?” 
ejaculated the councillor. It could not be 
found in tlhe’pantaloons pocket’ nor was it 
in the coat pocket. 

“Oh! ‘gracious me,” cried his wife. 
“Can’t you find the key? You must have 
lost it while you and the baron were experi- 
menting with it. What can have become of 
it! Oh! dear me! How are we ever to get 
in? The bell-wire is broken and the night 
watchman has no key to our house. Indeed, 
it is too bad !” 

The servant immediately commenced cry- 
ing. The councillor himself was the only 
one who kept his presence of mind. 

‘There is nothing for us to do but to break 
a pane in the basement,” he said. ‘‘The 
grocer will be sure to hear it, and that will 
get him out of bed and up to open the door 
for us.” 

A pane was broken in the basement win- 
dow, and yet another. 

‘* Peterson !” he called, at the top of his 
voice, and put his umbrella through the 
opening, when suddenly loud cries were 
heard inside, from the grocer’s daughter, 
and the grocer himself threw open the door 
to his shop and called Police! Before the 
councillor had had an opportunity of mak- 
ing an explanation, getting recognized, and 
being let in, the night watchman sounded 
his signal, the guard in the next street 
promptly responded, and so on through the 
neighboring streets; people ran to their win- 
dows, threw them open, and frantically 
called out ‘‘ Where is the fire? What is the 
matter?’ And long after the councillor was 
snugly ensconced in his own bedroom all 
this uproar continued. He pulled off his 
coat, and there was the key—not in the 
pocket, but in the lining. There was a hole 
in the pocket, which had no business to be 
there, and that was the cause of it all! 

From that evening the key became of some 
particular consequence, not only when the 
councillor went out evenings, but also when 
he stayed at home, putting questions to it 
and interpreting the answers. He would 
fancy beforehand what the answer ought to 
be, and then he made the key give it; until 
at last he really believed in the wonderful 
oracle himself. This, however, was not 
the case with the drug clerk, a 
young man, a relative of his wife, and a 
clever fellow, who even as a schoolboy had 
written criticisms on books and plays, anony- 
mously, and that signifies a good deal. He 
was what some people call a ‘* real genius ”; 
but had not the least faith in spirits, much 
Jess in the key. 

“I believe, my dear Councillor,” he 
said, ‘I do believe, indeed, in the spirit in 
the key, and spirits in keys generally, as 
truly as I believe in table-rappings and 
spirits that manifest themselves through 
furniture, both old and new! It is true that 
at one time I had my doubts; but I have been 
converted by something horrible that I have 
read recently in a newspaper of acknowl- 
edged veracity and reliability. Councillor, 
would you believe it? And mind, I tell you 
what I read myself: Two clever children 
had seen their parents practice spiritualism 
with a large cupboard. When the young 
ones were left alone, they got the idea of 
trying the same thing themselves, and call 
forth the spirit in a big old bureau. And 





alas! they succeeded but too well. The 

spirit was roused; but it could not bear 

children—presto! it, rose in all its. power. 

It. creaked and rustled in the old bureau, the 

drawers opened and swallowed up both the 

children, putting each in a separate drawer ; . 
and, having done this, the bureau, moved by 

the spirit, ran out of the door, down-stairs, 

and out in the street, until it reached the 

canal, which it jumped into and drowned 

both the young ones. Their two little, poor 

bodies were buried in hallowed ground ; but 

the bureau was taken to the City Hall, con- 

victed of infanticide, and burned alive on 

the public square. Ihave read it myself!” 

said the drug clerk. “ You mustn't. think 
that it is something I have invented. It is 
true, every word, I swear by the key.gNow, 

are you satisfied ?” 

But the councillor thought that this was 
rather weak. It was of no use to talk to the 
clerk about. the wonderful powers of the 
key ; be was incapable of understanding and 
appreciating them. 

He himself, on the contrary, increased his 

knowledge of and faith in the key. It 
afforded him both amusement and reflec- 
tion. 
_ One evening, when the councillor was in 
his room, preparing to retire for the night, 
there came a knock on the door which 
opened out into the passage. The late 
visitor proved to be the grocer who lived in 
the basement. He was but partially dressed; 
but he had, as he explained, struck a sudden 
idea, and he was afraid he should lose it 
again if he did not act upon it at once. 

“‘Tt is about my daughter, Lotte-Lene, 
that I would like to speak to you, sir,” he 
said. ‘‘She is rather a good-looking girl 
and has just been confirmed. Now, the next 
thing to do is to gether suitably settled 
somewhere,” 

“But you forget that I am not yet a 
widower,” answered the councillor, smiling; 
“and, as you are aware, I have no son to 
offer her.” 

‘* Well, but that is not exactly what I 
mean,” answered the grocer. ‘ Now, listen. 
She can play the piano, she cansing. I 
dare say you can kear that even up here. 
Indeed, you don’t know, sir, all that she can 
do. She can imitate everybody and any- 
body. She was born for the stage, and that 
is a good career for nice, well-educated 
girls nowadays, who come of decent 
parents. It sometimes happens that they 
marry a count; but I am not so sanguine 
as all that as regards my daughter. But, 
however, she can sing, she can play; and so I 
took her up to what they call the Conserv- 
atoire. She exhibited. But she hasn’t this 
deep, ‘dear-bas” as they call it; nor can 
she warble like prima donnas; and for that 
reason they told her that she had better 
give it up. Well, thought I, if she won’t 
suit in that line as a singer, she will do for 
an actress, anyhow; that requires nothing 
but an ordinary voice. SolI went to work 
and saw the manager of the Royal Theater. 
‘Is she well read? asked he. ‘ No,’ said I; 
‘she is not.’ ‘But reading and study are 
necessary for an artist,’ said he. ‘ Well,’ 
said I, ‘she can get all that by and by.’ And 
with that 1 went home. If she wants read- 
ing, thought I, why, what is easier than 
subscribing at a circulating library and go 
through it. Yes, sir, that was my idca. 
But just as I was sitting, to-night, thinking 
ft over, while preparing to go to-bed, it 
seemed to me that there would be no neces- 
sity of joining a circulating library if I 
could borrow the books for nothing. You 
have lots of books, councillor, and I just 
thought that you might perhaps have no 
objection to let herread them. That will 
be all the reading she will want; and then, 
you know, it won’t cost anything !” 

‘*Lotte-Lene is a good girl,” answered 
the councillor, “and she isa handsome girl, 
too. She shall have all the reading she re- 
quires. But the question is, Is she talented ? 
And, what is quite as important, has she 
success ?” 

“She has drawn a prize twice in the In- 
dustry Lottery,” said the grocer, in answer. 
‘The first time she won a wardrobe, and the 
second time she drew six pairs of sheets. If 
that isn’t success, then I don’t know what is. 
Yes, sir; indeed, she has success enough !” 

‘‘ Well,” said the councillor, “I guess I 
had better consult my key.” And he took 
it from the nail where it hung on the wall, 
and hung it upon the forefinger of his right 





hand; then the grocer put in his finger also ; 


and presently he made the key turn first in 
one direction and then in: another, making 
letter after letter. And this is what the key 
said: ‘‘ Victory and good fortune!” And 
that decided the fate of little Lotte-Lene. 
The councillor immediately gave her two 
books to begin with. One was ‘‘Dyveke”* 


and the other Knigge’s ‘‘ Yourself and Fel- 
lowman,” 


From that evening a sort of social inter- 
course sprung up between the councillor’s 
family and Lotte-Lene. She would visit 
occasionally, and the councillor soon found 
out that she was really a good and sensible 
girl. She had implicit faith in him and in 
the key! As for his wife, she found some- 
thing so childlike and innocent in the sim- 
ple and artless manner in which her visitor 
would betray her want of knowledge and 
education, as really, for that reason alone, 
to become sincerely attached to her. The 
married couple both took a liking to her, 
though for different reasons and showing it 
in different ways. 


“It smells so nice up-stairs,” said Lotte- 
ene. 


And this was quite true. Out in the pas- 
sage, on shelves arranged for that purpose, 
the wife of the councillor had stored away 
for the winter several bushels of apples; and 
inside, in the parlors, there was an odor of 
dried rose-leaves and potpourri, that was, 
indeed, delicious. 

“Tt is something so very nice and fash- 
ionable,” said Lotte-Lene. And she loved 
to go up-stairs and see the pretty flowers the 
councillor’s wife had in her parlors. Even 
in midwinter she had hyacinths and twigs 
of cherry trees in full bloom. The twigs, 
without a leaf, were put in water, andin the 
warm room they would soon blossom and 
shoot leaves and flowers. 

‘*One would suppose that life was extinct 
in the dry and leafless twigs. But only look! 
It seems almost as if they arose from the 
dead.” 

“TI never thought of that before,” said 
Lotte-Lene. “Nature is so charming.” 

And the councillor even showed her his 
‘*key-book,” as he called it, in which he 
had recorded all the wonderful things the 
key had predicted ; even that about the ap- 
ple-pies which had suddenly disappeared 
from the pantry one evening; which, 
strange to say, happened to be the very 
same evening of all others when the servant 
bad company. The councillor had asked 
his key : ‘‘ Who took the pies—the cat or the 
company ?” And the key promptly answered: 
‘“The company did.” To be sure, the 
councillor suspected as much before he 
asked the key; and when, subsequently, he 
interrogated the servant she acknowledged 
it all, adding that “it was of no use deny- 
ing. That horrid key knew everything.that 
was going on.” 

‘* Yes, it is indeed remarkable,” said the 
councillor. ‘‘ About Lotte-Lene it has 
prophesied ‘victory and good fortune.’ I 
will wager it has told the truth.” 


“Really, it would be so nice,” said Lotte- 
ne. 


But the wife of the councillor was not 
quite so sanguine, although she did not say 
so to her husband. She afterward told 
Lotte-Lene, as a great secret, that her hus- 
band many years ago, when be was quite a 


| young man, had been crazy to goon the 


stage himself. If he had only had some- 
body to ‘‘ push” him, then no doubt that he 
would have become an actor; but his fami- 
ly pushed the other way. However, he had 
made up his mind about the stage; and, as 
he could not get on it himself, he, as the 
next best thing, wrote a play. “It isa 
great secret I am now about to tell you, my 
dear child,” said Madame. ‘‘ The play was 
not a bad one, by any means; and it was 
accepted at the Royal Theater, and whistled 
off the stage, so that it was never performed 
asecond time. What became of it after- 
ward is more than I can tell; and I don’t 
care, either, now, if you intend to step in 
the same path. Well, all I can hope and 
wish, and Iam sure I mean it, is that you 
may succeed. But I don’t believe it. I 
don’t have any faith in the key.” 

But Lotte-Lene did. She and the coun- 
cillor both believed in the key and what it 
had said. 

Lotte-Lene, by the way, had several ac- 
complishments which Madame fully appre- 


— 


* An old Danish tragedy of the most touching kind. 





ciated. She knew, for instance, how to pre. 
pare home-made starch from potatoes; make 
gloves out of old, cast-aside silk stockings ; 
and repair her dancing shoes so a8 to make 
them look like new, although, indeed, if she 
would, she could well afford to buy every- 
thing bran new. Her father used to say that 
she had “ pennies in her pockets and bonds 
in her bureau”; and so shehad. She would 
have been just the kind of a wife the drug 
clerk ought to marry. So thought Madame; 
but she never said it, nor did she give the 
key an opportunity to express an opinion 
upon that subject. The drug clerk was just 
about to start in business for himself in a 
neighboring city. | 

Meanwhile, Lotte-Lene diligently studied 
ber “Dyveke” and Kneigg’s ‘‘ Yourself and 
Fellowman.” She kept those two books for 
two years; but at the expiration of that 
time she knew one of them, “ Dyveke,” by 
heart. She knew all the parts to perfection, 
although there was only one of them, and 
that the title-réle, in which she cared to 
appear on the stage, and she had no umbi- 
tion to make her début in the capital, but 
preferred rather to open her career in one of 
the larger provincial towns. 

Now it so happened that this town was the 
very one in which the drug clerk had estab- 
lished himself as one of the youngest drug. 
gists, though not the only one. 

At last the great night arrived when Lotte. 
Lene should make her début—gain victory 
and fortune, as the key had prophesied. The 
councillor was not there. He was sick abed, 
and his wife was nursing him—wrapping 
him up in warmed flannels and administer- 
ing elder-flower tea. This worthy couple, 
therefore, were not present at the dédut; 
but the young druggist was there, and wrote 
a long letter to his relative, the wife of the 
councillor, telling all about it. 

The standing ruff which ‘ Dyveke” wore 
‘‘ was the best of the whole performance,” * 
he said, ‘‘and tae only thing that could 
stand criticism! If your busband’s key had 
been in my pocket, I should certainly have 
made it answer the purpose of a whistle. 
She deserved it, and the key also, for having 
said such nonsense as that there was ‘vic- 
tory and good fortune’ in store for her.” 

The councillor himself read the letter. 
“Tt is nothing but malice,” he said— 
“nothing but spite against the key; and she, 
poor girl, has to stand it.” 

And as soon as he was able to leave 
bed and once more felt like “his own 
self he indited a short but sharp note 
to the druggist, who answered it as if 
he had only meant his letter criticising 
“ Dyveke”-and the key as a good joke. He 
concluded by saying that he should always 
be obliged for any information that would 
throw light upon the wonderful powers of 
the key; and confided to the councillor, as 
a great secret, that in his leisure hours he 
had been engaged upon a great key romance, 
in which all the persons were represented by 
keys—nothing but keys. The councillor’s 
key, of course, would be the leading charac 
ter in the whole book. Its wonderful pow: 
ers were duly described and exemplified; 
and to that all the other persons, or keys, 
would do homage. The old privy councll- 
lor’s key, that had known the gloss and glit- 
ter at court; the watch-key, little, neat, and 
nobby, as it was, although it could be bought 
for a few cents at the watchmaker’s; the 
key to the pew in the church, which fancied 
itself a member of the clergy, and had, by 
being left over for a whole night in the pew- 
door, been in communion with spirits; the 
pantry-key; the keys to the coal and wine 
cellars—all of these would appear in the 
romance, each in its own proper sphere and 
character, but all paying homage and re 
spect to the councillor’s wonderful key. The 
bright rays of the sun illuminate it till it 
glitters like silver; the breath of the world 
(the winds) whistle through it till it sounds 
again; it isthe key of all keys; the vulgar 
house-key no longer, it becomes St. Peter's 
key, the key of the Pope himself—it, like 
him, is énfallible. 

“Pure malice!” said the councillor, “‘ ané 
of the worst kind, too.” And since ths 
time he and the druggist never met, except 
once—at the funeral of his wife. He wa 
left a widower. There was sadness and sor 
row in the house then. Even the little 

* “ Dyweke,” in old Danish pictures, is always 


sented as wearing a high standing ruff, 
like the Elizabethan collar. 
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— 
cherry twigs, that had borne leaves and 
flowers while she lived, mourned and died. 
Nobody thought of them now; they were 
forgotten; she was no longer there to take 
care of them. The councillor and the drug- 

ist went side by side, following the hearse, 
as chief mourners and nearest relatives; and 
this was no place nor did either have the 
inclination to quarrel. 

Lotte-Lene tied the crape round the coun- 
cillor’s hat. She had left the stage and re- 
qarned to her home long ago, without bring- 
ing with her either victory or good fortune. 
But it might come yet. Lotte-Lene had a 
future. The key had prophesied it, and the 
councillor had predicted it, too. 

She came up-stairs, and together they 
spoke about the deceased, until both cried. 
Lotte-Lene had a soft and tender heart. 
They then turned the conversation upon art, 
and Lotte-Lene was herself again. 

“The stage is charming !” she said. “‘ But, 
dear me, there is so much opposition and 
petty jealousy. After all, I would rather 
follow my own course—myself first and art 
second !” 

Knigge had spoken the truth in his chap- 
ter on ‘The Stage.” The key bad not told 
the truth; but about her own opinions on 
this score ‘she said nothing to the councillor. 
The key during the sad year of mourning 
was at the same time his confidant and 
consolation. He questioned it, and it gave 
him answers as ofold. And when the year 
was over, and he and Lotte-Lene one quiet 
evening ‘sat together, he asked the key : 

“Shall I get “married again? And whom 
shall I marry f” 

‘There was nobody who pushed him. He 
gently pushed the key himself, and it said: 
“ Lotte-Lene !” 

That was the end of it, and Lotte-Lene 
became the wife of the councillor. 

“Victory and good fortune!” That had 
been foretold long ago by the wonderful 
key ! 
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DUPLICATE CITIZENSHIP. 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
in delivering its opinion upon the case ef the, 


New Orleans Butchers, referred to’ the @efi- 
nition of citizenship as given by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and then *proéeeded? to 
draw a very impertant distinction between 


citizenship of the United States and that of 


a particular state. The language of the 
Amendment is as follows: 


‘** All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United ‘States 
and of the state wherein théy reside.” 


' ‘The comment of the Court upon this“lan- 
guage is the following : : 


‘* The next observation is more important, 
in view of the arguments of counsel in the 
present case. It is that the distinction be- 
tween citizenship of the United States and 
citizenship of a state is clearly recognized 
and continued. Not only may a man be a 
citizen of the United States without being a 
citizen of a state, but an important element 
is necessary to convert the former into the 
latter. He must reside within a state to 
make him a citizen of it; but it is only 
necessary that he should. be born or natural- 
ized in the United States to be a Citizen‘of 
the Union. It is quite clear, then, that there 
is a citizenship of the United’ States and a 
citizenship of a state, which are distinct 
ftom each other and which depend upon 
different characteristics or circumstances in 
the individual. We think this distinction 
and its explicit recognition in this amend- 
ment of great weight in this argument, be- 
cause the next paragraph of this same sec- 
tion, which is the only one mainly relied ‘on 
by the plaintiffs in error, speaks only of 
privileges and imniunities of citizens of the 
United States, and does not speak of those 
belonging to citizens of the several states. 
The argument, however, in favor of*the 
plaintifis rests wholly on the assumption 
that the citizenship is the same, and the 
privileges and immunities guaranteed by the 
clause are the same.” 


The Court then quoted the clause which 
declares that ‘‘ no state shall make.or enforce 
any laws which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States,” adding the following comment: 


‘‘ Itisa little remarkable, if this clause was 
intended asa protection to the citizen of a 
state yy args the legislative power of his dwn 
state, that the phrase ‘ citizens of the state’ 
should be left out, when it is so carefully 
used, and used in contradistinction to citizens 
of the United States in the very sentence 
which precedes it. It is too clear for argu- 
ment that the change in phraseology was 
adopted intenjionally.” 


As the result of this reasoning, the Court 


came to the conclusion that the ‘privileges 


|.Or immunitis,”’ whateyer they may be, 
which belong to citizens of the United 
States are those and those only ‘that are 
guarranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and thereby placed under the protection of 
the Federal Constitution. Those that refer 


} specifically to state citizenship remain just 


what and as they were antecedently to the 
adoption of the Amendment. They fall 
under the jurisdiction of state authority, un- 
restrained by the National Constitution. 
This construction of the Constitution set- 
tled the question that the Butchers of New 
Orleans, who were the plaintiffs in error, and 
who complained of the act of the Louisiana 
legislature incorporating the Crescent City 
Live Stock Landing and Slaughter House 
Company, and giving it a monopoly of the 
business for twenty-five years, bad no case 
upon which a Federal court could adjudi- 
cate... The question belonged to the juris- 
diction of the State of Louisiana and could 
be canvassed upon its legal merits only in a 
state court. It did not involve “the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States,” as guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and, hence, furnished no basis 
for a judicial review and determination by a 
Federal court. 

We regard ithis decision as of great im- 
portance to the whole country, since it settles 
by the highest judicial authority the proper 
construction to be placed upon the recent 
amendments to the Constitution, particularly 
the Fourteenth. The citizenship which is 
simply that of a state, with its specific privi- 
leges and immunities, is left just as it was 
before the amendments were adopted, with 
the sifigle exception of the elective franchise, 
and all questions pertaining to this type of 
citizenship are to be disposed of by state 
authority. On the other hand, those privi- 
leges and immunities which belong to 
“citizens of the United States” are guar- 
anteed against any “abridgment by state 
authority; and any questions affecting their 
integrity and enjoyment would fall within 
the province of Federal adjudication. The 
question before the Court was simply a state 
‘question, as between the powers of the state 
and its own citizens; and with this the 
Federal courts have nothing to do, except to 
‘Tet it alone. 

The whole theory of this decision rests 
upon the doctrine of duplicate citizenship, 
48 growing-out of our duplicate system of 
government—the one being a citizenship of 
the United States, and the other that of a 
state. The jurisdiction and protection of 
the General Government apply to the former, 
while the jurisdiction and protection of 
state governments apply to the latter. The 
states, with their constitutions, laws, and 
courts, are undisturbed in their jurisdiction 
over the privileges and immunities of their 
own citizens, provided always that they 
do not so exercise this jurisdiction as 
to abridge the privileges and immunities 
which belong to these citizens, considered as 
“citizens of the United States.” Acting 
within the limit thus imposed, the authority 
of the stateover its own citizens is final, and 
eannot ‘be questioned inva Federal court 
Without making that court “a perpetual 
censor upon all legislation of the states on 
the civil rights of its own citizens.” No 
such result was intended by the amend- 
ments and no such result ensues from their 
proper construction. Indeed, such a result 
‘would be equivalent to placing all ultimate 
authority in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
‘ernment. No one for a moment -can sup- 
pose that the amendments were ratified 
with any such revolutionary purpose. 

Whenever the practical question, as was 
the case in this instance, shall arise whether 
a given law passed by state authority in- 
volves an abridgment of those privileges and 
immunities which the Constitution guaran- 
tees to citizens of the United States, and the 
question shall ‘be carried to the Supreme 
Court, then, for the purpose of determining 
this point, its decision will so far define these 
privileges and immunities, in distinction 
from those that pertain to state citizenship. 
In this very case the Court cited two or three 
examples of such.privileges and immunities; 
but prudently omitted to attempt anything 
like a complete ‘and exhaustive’ definition. 
Its. official opinion with an. actual case 
before it is the end of the question so far as 
that case is concerned, and at the same time 
& judicial precedent in application to all 





similar cases, 





Editorial Hotes. 


A REPORT was last week submitted to the 
Board of Education of this city, in reference to 
the proposition of Mr. Roosevelt to give his 
part-of the congressional back-pay to the 
Board, the income of which should be spent in 
awarding prizes to meritorious pupils of the 
public schools of this city. “The report recom- 
mends that the Board ‘‘ moet respectfully de- 
cline to accept the sum thus offered, on account 
of its.origin, as defined by the donor, believing 
that by this concurrent testimony they and he 
will best promote those high ends in the educa- 
tion of the young which are of paramount im- 
portance, above all prizes of silver and gold.” 
Though no action was had on the report, we 
presume that it will be adopted at the next 
meeting of the Board. Mr. Roosevelt himself, 
in explaining his reasons for making the offer, 
abundantly proves that it should be rejected. 
If he cannot in consistency with a nice sense 
of honor retain the money, then clearly the 
Board of Education cannot in consistency with 
a similar sense receive it at his hands. The 
best thing for Mr. Roosevelt to do, having 
drawn his back pay, amounting to $4,700, is to 
send a certified check for a similar amount to 
the Secretary of the United States Treasury. 
This will set him right with himself and return 
the money to its proper owner. 





WE hope the Republicans of the nineteenth 
district of Ohio will not do injustice to James 
A. Garfield. It would be avery foolish thing 
for them, when they have in their representa 
tive one of the ablest, purest, and most influen- 
tial members of Congress to throw him over- 
board on account of his relation to the retro- 
active salary bill. They should see that the man 
who, as chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, had charge of the Legislative Appro- 
priation Bill was, more than any other man, 
responsible that Congress should not adjourn 
without making provision for carrying on the 
Government. This retroactive clause occupies 
three lines in a bill of twenty-seven pages, and 
probably no man who voted for such an omni- 
bus bill is in favor of every item. Certainly 
Mr. Garfield was indefatigable in his eftorts to 
defeat, that clause, voted against it every time, 
opposed it in the conference committee, but 
finally voted for the bill ‘as a whole, because 
most of it had his approval. He then refused 
to receive the back pay, and bad it covered into 
the Treasory. To throw him overboard on 
this account would be an injustice to bim and 
would deprive the House of one of its three or 
four most useful members, 





THE recent duel at Richmond, in Virginia, 
between McCarthy and Mordecai, resulting in 
the death of the latter and the severe wound- 
ing of the former, makes McCarthy a murderer 
under the present law of that state, punishable 
with the death penalty. Formerly dueling 
was deemed in Virginia the honorable pastime 
of gentlemen; but since the abolition of slay- 
ery the legislature has decided that it shall be 
treated as a high crime, and that, in the event 
that either party is killed, the survivor shall be 
indicted and tried for murder, and on convic- 
tion be punished with death. This duel is the 
first occasion since the passage of the law for 
its application. Should McCarthy recover from 
his wound, itis to be hoped that he will be 
hung by the neck till he is dead. He was both 
challenger and slayer, and a prompt and un- 
sparing execution of the law upon him, and also 
the seconds, who are accessories to the murder, 
will make the law a living power to arrest the 
practice at which it aims. Hang the survivor 
and the seconds in all cases of death by duels, 
and that will be the end of the system. 


THE Congregationalist, in a review of the 
“Life of Samuel J. May,” dissents, of course, 
from certain theological opinions which he 
held; but says that ‘if the mind which was in 
Christ Jesus. was not in him we should not 
know where to find it,’ and adds: “‘ We have 
read [this memoir] with more than mere inter- 
est and instruction. We have found it a means 
of spiritual quickening which we pray may be 
shared by Christians of every name.’’ If there 
are Unitarians of whom such things can be said 
after they are dead, would there be any harm in 
showing them while they are alive that we re- 
gard them as Christian brethren? Might not 
the presence of such an one occasionally in a 
Congregational pulpit, or on the platform of 
the Congregational Union, be “a means of 
spiritual quickening” and a help toward Chris- 
tian unity? We put. our question not to the 
Congregationalist, with whose recent utterances 
on kindred subjects we most cordially sympa- 
thize, but to those ‘‘ Christians of every name” 
who think the Unitarian label is sufficient to 
‘vitiate the character of such saints of God as 





“Samuel Joseph May. 


A NEW music palace has just been opened iu 
New York, on Fifth Avenue. The art-of piano- 
making has vot been behindliand im @ single 
particular in the grad industrisl prégeess of 






“many extraordinary cures 
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this country. No house is now considered 
complete in its internal arrangements without 
the modern piano. Of all the large and strong 
houses devoted to this branch of musical busii 
ness none stands higher in the esteem “of thé 
American people than that of Knabe & Co., of 
Baltimore. With a large capital to arm them 
for the field, this house has gone on, year afteg 
year, meeting with continued success, until it 
has reached the front rank of the Piano-making 
art. Recogniziag the necessity of placing their 
instruments in the most commodions quartetg 
before their patrons in the Empire City, Messrs, 
Knabe & Co, have opened a magnificent estab. 
lishment on Fifth Avenue, near Seventeenth 
street. The warerooms, with their handsome 
columns, lofty ceiling, and elegance of finish, 
give the idea, at first sight, rather of a concert 
hall than a place devoted to business. Every. 
thing that taste and judgment could suggest 
has been expended upon the New York home 
of those brilliant, melodious instruments, that 
bave won hearty encomiums from such celeb. 
rities as Thalberg, Gottschalk, Vieuxtemps, Ma- 
retzek, and last, though not least, Madame Paul- 
ine Lucca. And, as an appropriate feature in 
these warerooms, the skilled fingers of the fa 
vorite American pianist, Mr. J. N. Pattison, are 
selected to unfold the hidden treasures of the 
Knabe pianos to the amateurs and profes 
sionals who daily visit this new musical palace 


.++.T wo weeks ago we published an account 
of the meeting of Dr. Fulton’s socicty, in Bos- 
ton, at which he presented his resignation as 
pastor and announced his acceptance of the 
pastorate of the Hanson-place church, in Brook- 
lyn. We were not present at the meeting there 
referred to, but assumed that the minute report 
of it given in the Boston Traveller was correct, 
We perhaps ought to say that the Zraveller 
afterward published quite a different account 
of the same meeting, andgDr. Fulton’s friends 
claim that so far as the first report reflected 
upon him it was incorrect, and also that it mis- 
represented the attitude of his church toward 
him. We really hope this. is the case, as we 
should be glad to think better than we have of 
Dr. Fulton’s ways, 


.-.- The last number of. the Jllustrated Chris. 
tian Weekly contains on its first page an ad- 
mirably engraved portrait of that favorite 
actress, Miss Agnes Ethel, as she appears in 
the play of ‘Frou Frou,” now running at the 
Union Square Theater. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


THE Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 








Publisher's Department. 


A Great CHANGE has lately taken place 
in the public sentiment in reference to the 
possibility of curing Hernia. The new Elas- 
tic Truss retains the rupture absolutely at 
all times, is worn with perfect ease night 
and day till a cure is effected. Sold at mod- 
erate price and sent by mail to all parts of 
the country by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 
688 Broadway, New York City, who send. 
Circulars free. 


Tue Best Exastic Truss, without metal 
springs, is Pomeroy’s Exvastic RUPTURE 

ELT, patented in 1871 and 1873. No one 
should buy an Elastic Truss without first 
writing to Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., 744 
Broadway, New York, for full particulars. 
Pomeroy’s Trusses are the best in the world. 











THE new combination of Hypophosphites, 
invented by Mr. Fellows (Fellows’s Com- 
pound Syrup of Hypophosphites) is making 
throughout 
the Provinces, particularly in diseases of the 
nervous system, the heart, and the lungs. 

Wholesale—J. F. Henry, New York; 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston ; Faller & 
Fuller, Chicago; Collins Bros., St, Louis. 


EE 


Mr. Pamir PHILLPs, 7a 
“ Singing Pilgrim,” adopting "3 Hot 
and leg Tickets, when recently visit- 
ing Rome, says: ‘‘The pleasantest noles for 
the accompaniment to a journey on the Con; 
tinent are the Coupons of Messrs. Gaze. 
Gaze’s summer party for Europe and Vienna 
Exhibition leaves New York June Le 4 
Early application is desirable. No.6 Bow 
ing Green, N. Y. 


—<——— ——__—_ 

Do not find fault with your Sewing 
Machines until you have tried the Eureka 
Machine Twist. It is the best and will give 





perfect satisfaction. 
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aes WUT LIFE TERUE. +~ 


ANCE CO. 


bye have already alluded to the progper- 
ous condition of this Life Insurance: Com- 
pany, located in this city, of which Edson 
Fessenden is the president and James F, 
Baros, secretary. A more careful investi- 
gation of its lust annual statement, just pub- 
lished, warrants us in submitting to the 
readers of the Times some further remarks 
upon its rapid progress to popular favor and 
its remarkably prosperous condition at the 
present time. 

Let us compare its condition ten years ago 
with what it is at the present time. In the 
years 1862 and 1868 it issued 1,717 policies ; 
itsincome was $125,672 ; dividends, $1,244; 
losses by death, $58,600; assets, $437,933. 
Here was the business of two years. 

‘In 1872 it issued 10,527 policies ; its in- 
come was $8,413,752.45; dividends, $943, - 
441.71; losses by death, $831,116.32; net 
assets, $8,209,325.07. % 

This increase of business and assets in the 
short period of ten years is worthy of special 
notice. An income in 1872 of near three and 
ahalf millions of dollars, against one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand six hundred 
and seventy-two dollars in 1862 and 1863; it 
is near thirty to one. Over ten thousand 
policies last year against seventeen hundred 
in two years only ten years ago. Its net as- 
séts amount to over eight millions now; 
then less than half a million—more than six- 
teen toone. This wonderful increase is not 
the result of a single jump. It comes of reg- 
ular yearly advances, showing the solidity 
and permanency of this signal prosperity. 
For instance, the net assets of the company 
at the opening of the year 1872 amounted to 
$7,510,614.05; at the commencement of 
1873 they were $8,207,325.07—an increase 
uring the year 1872 of $698,611.02. 

‘The Phenix has now 383,020 policies in 
force, covering $71,910,267. Valued by the 
New York standard, these policies are worth 
$6,776,117, and other liabilities carry its 
obligations up to $7,009,493.57. Deducting 
this from its net assets, and the company 
has a surplus of $1,199,831.50. 

The officers lay these facts before the pub- 
lic with the assurance that they cannot be 
equaled in comparative strength by the 
statement of any company in New England, 
if, indeed, by any in the country, though a 
few others have a larger aggregate of asscts. 
No company in this city equaled it last year 
inthe number of policies issued. Only one 
came within 2,000 of it, and the others were 
from 5,000 to 9,000 below it. 

In this sterling condition of its finances, 
in its great and increasing prosperity, and 
in the firm hold it has upon public confi- 
dence the Phenix may with a due degree 
of pride and satisfaction, publish the details 
of its business and its solid condition.— 
Hartford Times, 


EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 

A SMOOTH, grassy sward, fresh and green, 
is like the blue summer sky—a thing whose 
beauty is appreciated and enjoyed by all. 
“The verdant lawn” was formerly monop- 
olized by those who could afford the services 
of the most skillful gardeners, for it was by 
the scythe and sharp ‘‘ hook” that the won- 
derful parks of England were kept trimmed 
like cut velvet. It is the glory of mechanical 
progress that it enables increasing numbers 
to share the comforts and luxuries heretofore 
possible only to the few and wealthy. In 
this country especially enterprise has been 
stimulated to popularize a high civilization. 
Now even the comparatively poor may be 
lodged in comfortable homes, and by 
trifling pains surrounded by the rich beauty 
of aristocratic domains. As the reaper has 
driven the “cradle” and sickle from the 
haryest-field, the Lawn Mower has released 
the painstaking lawn-clipper to more con- 
genial tasks. With one of the “ Excelsior” 
pw oar a vane by the ascatgp 

we anufacturing Company, o 
Newburgh, N. Y., a mere boy can rapidly 
ess any piece of sod in a manner surpassing 
thé best efforts of handicraft. This superior 
chine, now four years before the public, 
and rolls the sod at one operation, and 

Withal so light, so easy in action, so unlike 
© get out of order that its use is really a 

¢ exercise to any one. The Lawn 

Ower is an American improvement of an 
Buglish invention, and the sale of them 

increased to over 10,000 a year, as we 
the foreign market. Read the ad- 
risément of the Excelsior Lawn Mower, 











EMPLOYMENT. 

THe Nationa, Lire Inscrance Com- 
PANY of the United States of America, E. A. 
Rollins President, Jay Cooke Chairman 
Finance Committee, chartered by Congress, 
is the leading stock Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the country and has the largest cash 
capital of any pure insurance company of 
like kind in the world. It is thus enabled 
to reduce its premiumslargely. Indeed, had 
it charged the ordinary mutual rates during 
the last four and a half years, it would have 
received from its patrons $1,250,000 more 
than was paid it. The National has nearly 
two dollars of assets to every one of liabil- 
ties, afid on January 1, 1873, had a surplus 
of'$1,157,909.55. It wants an agent in every 
locality where it is not now represented, and 
will give liberal and continuous commis- 
sions to efficient and reliable men. Address 
Branch Office, Philadelphia, where the busi- 
ness of the company is transacted. 








PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG 
RAILROAD. 


Tue first mortgage gold sinking-fund bonds 
of the Vermont Division of the Portland and 
Ogdensburg Railroad Trunk Line are offered 
by Fairbanks & Co., at a price yielding now 
over 8§ per cent. and upon their advance to 
par, to holders to muwity, 10 per cent. A 
most secure and profitable investment.— 
Boston Journal. 

EE ; 
WONDERFUL DISCOVERY IN 
PAINT. 

INTERESTING TO THE TRADE AND ALL 
WHO USE PAINT. 


WE have before us an important work en- 
titled ‘‘How Every Man can Paint and 
Select Colors for Houses, and many Useful 
Hints how to Save Money, with Specimens 
of Colors, Chemical Analysis of Paints, etc., 
etc.” This isa most valuable work, issued 
free to applicants, by the proprietors of the 
Ingersoll Paint Works, 159 South street, 
New York. The book explains all the 
secrets of the painter’s trade, the chemistry 
of paints, points out the defects of our mod- 
ern paints over those of the ancients, who 
produced paints that endured for thousands 
of years. Mr. Quarterman, a painter and 
chemist of fifty-three years’ experience, has 
produced a paint that unquestioned refer- 
ence is given of its enduring for twenty 
years, which is about three times as long as 
that of any known paint of the present day. 
This appears wonderful in these days of 
modern petroleum paints, which perish 
almost with their use. We advise all who 
use paints to send for the book, and all deal- 
ers to write and secure an agency for a paint 
whose use must become universal. The 
price is very reasonable. 











JOHANN STRAUSS 
AND THE 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO. PIANOS. 


Messrs. HALLET, Davis & Co., Boston: 

Gentlemen :—Having heard your Pianos 
at the World’s Peace Jubilee, and also used 
them during my stay in Boston, I am free 
to say that I HAVE NEVER BEFORE SEEN 
pianos possessing such a combination of 
‘truly wonderful quality and quantity of 
tone, meeting at once the wants of the larg- 
est concert hall and the drawing-room. 

I consider them superior to any Pianos that 
have come under my observation. 

JOHANN STRAUSS, 
a 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN MINES. 


In most cases underground fires could be 
extinguished in a very short time if suitable 
appliances were at hand. The simple ex- 
pedient of a ‘* Babcock” placed at the work- 
ing shaft on each level of a mine would save 
much valuable property and many human 
lives. Of these conflagrations it fs notice- 
able that they are feeble at the outset, but 
become irresistible the longer they burn. 
The ordinary ventilation of mines conveys 
too little air to support a fierce combustion. 
The undeniable verdict of experience above- 
ground in favor of the efficiency of “ Bab- 
cock Fire Extinguishers” suggests most 
forcibly the necessity of their use in sub- 
terranean fires-<Zngineering and Mining 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











NEW ENTERPRISE. | 


THE old patrons of Washington Hadley, 
formerly of Cooper Institute, long and 
favorably known: in the china, glass;-and 
housefurnishing trade, will be gratified to 
learn that he has opened a new and attract. 
ive store on the corner of Sixth Avenue ‘and 
Twelfth Street (one block from Macy’s), 
where he proposes to kéep up his‘old repu- 
tation for selling good goods at very low 
prices. His assortment of china, glassware, 
plated ware, cutlery, and housefurnishing 
goods are of recent importation and.of the 
latest shapes, all at prices ‘less than any 
other establishment in the city, as a call on 
him will satisfy the most incredulous. 

$e __ 


A GCOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


Tue United States Life Insurance Com- 
pavy have recently increased its new busi- 
ness very largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its. honorable record of over 
twenty-three years. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to address them at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where liberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. 

Men new to the business will be given a 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance, 











CHROMOS 


WE have to ask the indulgence of our 
thousands of subscribers who are entitled to 
and have been expecting to receive our 
Chromos. The delay is owing to circum- 
stances which we could not control and has 
annoyed us exceedingly. We hope soon to 
be in receipt of a full supply of these beauti- 
ful pictures, when all orders will be prompt- 
ly filled. 








EVERYTHING in this line marked clear 
down. Solid gold Roman finish sets, 
Turquoise sets, Cameo sets, sets of different 
colors of Gold, sets of Coral rosebuds and 
Coral medallion heads mounted in Gold. 
Ladies’ 14 and 18 karat solid Gold Hunting- 
case Watches of the best makers. Operaand 
and Royal Opera solid Gold Chains. Dia- 
monds marked clean and clear down below 
market prices. Catalogues free. Any goods 
C. O. D., privilege to examine before paying. 

F. J. Nasu, 712 Broadway. 

“This firm issues a circular illustrated in 
gold, in which are offered several very 
decided advantages peculiar to the house.”— 
Cincinnati Times. 

‘*Mr. Nash watches the market closely, 
and buys a great many fine goods at forced 
sales, which he is enabled to sell at extremely 
low prices.”—Phrenological Journal. 





IF an article is to be judged by its pop- 


ularity or success, the Wilson Sewing Ma- | 


chine is certainly ahead of all competitors, 
as all the other companies’ increase com- 
bined does not reach one-half of 4,100 per 
cent. We would advise our readers to call 
and see a machine that can achieve such 
wonders, at the office of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Co. Sold complete for $50 and 
warranted for five years. Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, N. Y., and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want 
agents in country towns. 





Mr. Jonn T. Butier, of New Orleans, 
has a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine, pur- 
chased in 1856, which has been in almost 
constant use since that time, without ever 
having been repaired, and it is now in good 
order and will sew fine or coarse goods as 
well as when purchased. 


$< —_____ 
HECcKER’s Faruna is a delicious artiele of 
food and a beautiful ornament for the table. 
Ir you want plenty of eggs, purchase the 
Flowing Spring Poultry Fou: E and keep 
fresh water before your hens. It will pay 
for circular 





WANTED, & farmer in every town as agen, 
for’ the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms write to Conus & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York, 





“THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


TE following article from the Boston 
Daily Advertiser will so well serve our pur- 
pose as an answer to the frequent inquiries 
made of us‘relative to the climate in our 
Great Northwest by persons desiring to mi- 
grate to the new country that we take pleas- 
ure in publishing it, bearing out as it does 
so perfectly: our previous assertions upon 
this subject, made from actual observation 
by one of our editorial staff. 





METEOROLOGICAL. 


FROM PORTLAND IN MAINE TO PORT- 
LAND IN OREGON. 


—— 





THE PAST WINTER OVER THE ENTIRE NORTHERN 
SECTION OF THE COUNTRY.—THE REGION OF SNOW 
EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPL. AND OF THE GREEN 
FIELDS BEYOND.—THE FUTURE OF THE CONTINENT. 
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average for former winters” (13.20°) 
Stevenson” is taken from “ Fort Clark,” located twenty- 
four miles south. 

No official reports are on file at Washington from 
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= ’* for February, 1873; ‘‘ Fort Shaw” for 
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We presume that many of our readers will 
turn away from the meteorological table pre». 
sented in connection with this article without ~ 
besto upon it a moment’s thought, and 
yet it is a complete picture of the past winter 
over the entire northern section of the United 
States, from Portland in Maine to Portland in 
Oregon. The figures thus tabulated are the 
results of observations ae a heer cuenenen 

the military posts of the Un tes, as 
reported to Conan Joseph K. Barnes, Surgeon- 
General United States Army, and by the officers 


adjusted by one 





with ita carefully 
standard in’ Washington before they were sent 
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to the stations, are entitled to our fullest con- 
fidence, and they are so complete and compre- 
hensive that they will be of inestimable value 
for future reference. The columns of figures 
show the latitude and longitude, mean temper- 
ature, the lowest and- highest temperature for 
each month, the depositions of moisture for 
each month, the mean of temperature for the 
winter months, the total moisture, the altitude 
ofthe place of observation above the. sea-level, 
the general average of temperature in former 
years, and the severity of the past winter over 
former winters. There are a few blanks, the 
returns not having been received; but the table 
is so full and complete that, as we travel from 
Maine to Oregon, we have the characteristics 
of climate over a belt of country from five hun- 
dred to seven hundred miles in width placed 
before us in such a manner that we are able to 
comprehend them without the weariness that 
often attends the study of statistics. 

A study of the table reveals the fact that 
there are three marked divisions, or, if the term 
is admissible, three distinct climates, between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, along the belt of 
country over which the observations extend. 
The first division embraces the region from 
Maine to the Mississippi, including the New 
England States, New York, Northern Obio, 
Michigan, Canada, and Wisconsin. In compar- 
ison with the regions beyond the Mississippi it 
may be called the section of deep snows. The 
deposition of moisture at Portland during the 
three months covered by the table was nearly 
eight inches, at Montreal nearly twelve, and 
about ten at Toronto. Going westward from 
the capital of Ontario, we finda rapid diminu- 
tion—the deposition at Chicago being a little 
more than one-third and at Duluth a litte more 
than one-fourth of the amount at Portland. 

That the boundary between the region of 
snow and a region comparatively snowless is to 
be found somewhere in the vicinity of the Mis- 
sissippi River in Minnesota will be seen by the 
column of figures in which the total amount of 
moisture at the military posts are recorded. 
Fort Abercrombie is located in the Red River 
Valley, on the eastern boundary of Dakota, iu 
latitude 251 miles north of Portland and the 
deposition of moisture at that point was only one 
and abalf inches—or, to be exact, 1.55 inches— 
against 7.89 inches in the chief city of Maine. 
Going northward from Fort Abercrombie to 
Pembina, in the northeastern corner of Dakota, 
in latitude 474 miles north of Portland, the 
deposition of moisture is seen to be even less 
than at Fort Abererombie, or 1.45 inches. 

On the 3d and 5th of June the rainfall on the 
Atlantic coast at Boston and Portland was 2.10 
inches—nearly double the amount falling in the 
Red River Valley throughout the winter. 

Going westward from the Red River 99 miles 
to Fort Seward, a military post established last 
fall on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
at the crossing of James River, we find that the 
deposition of moisture during January and 
February was but sixty-six hundredths of an 
inch! This military post has an altitude of 
1,465 feet above tide-water. 

Fort Sully, in the valley of the Missouri, 510 
miles above Sioux City, is the most southern 
military post included in the table. It has an 
elevation of 1,360 feet, and there is only one 
mile difference in latitude between the fort and 
the University of Vermont, at Burlington. The 
record shows that the deposition of moisture 
was only 1.86 inches. At Fort Stevenson, 415 
miles above Fort Sully, 40 miles north of Bis- 
marck, the point where the Northern Pacific 
Railroad crosses the Missouri, the rainfall was 
but 1.47inches. The elevation of the fort is 
1,850 feet above tide-water. 

Proceeding up the Missouri to the head of 
steamboat navigation, at Fort Benton, 1,955 
miles from Sioux City by the river, 950 miles 
west of Duluth, at an elevation of 2,668 feet 
above the sea-level, we find that the deposition 
of moisture was only 1.80 inches. Traveling 
west sixty miles from Fort Benton up the Sun 
River, one of the large tributaries of the Mis- 
souri, to Fort Shaw, located near the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains, at an elevation of 4,920 
feet, we see that the rainfall for December and 
January was but one inch and three hundredths. 

From this data it is seen that the entire de 
osition of rain and snow, during the past winter 
over the region extending from the Mississippi 
to the Rocky Mountains, across Dakota and 
Montana, a distance of about 900 miles, was less 
than that of a single storm in January between 
Lake Michigan and the Atlantic. 8o small the 
amount that, in comparison with the section of 
country east of the Mississippi, it may with pro- 

riety almost be termed the snowless region. 
The appropriateness of the term will be mani- 
fest not ouly from the data thus supplied by 
the scientific observers in the employ of Goy- 
ernment, but from other information. The Red 

River Gazette, published at Glyndon, Minne- 

sota, in its issue of the 13th of March, has the 

following editorial note in regard to the winter 
at Fort Rice: 

‘From parties just in from the Missouri 
River we learn that no snow has fallen there 
for more than a month, and that the ground 
is entirely bare, all hauling being done on 
wheels.”’ 

Corresponding to this is the following state- 
ment in regard to the western region from the 
Montana Herald of February 12th, published at 
Helena: 

“The road across the country from Helena 
to Bozeman is in fine condition for wheeling 
for over sixty miles, it being as dry and dusty 
as in midsummer. The balance is coated with a 
slight covering of snow and ice.” 

‘The region exempt from deep snows extends 

from the Mississippi to the Columbia in one 
“direction, and from the Yellowstone north- 
ward, over British America, to the Saskatche- 
wan, and beyond to the Athabasca, in the 
other. The data thus obtained by Government, 
and which might be supplemented by the re- 
ports made to the Dominion Government, is 
sufficient to show that the railroads now build- 
ing and to be built—the Northern Pacific and 
the Canadian Pacific—will, in all probability, 
be exempt from such snow blockades as have 
impeded travel on many of the Eastern roads 
during the past winter. 

Tho third division, which is also distinctly 
marked by climatic features, is the region west 
of the Rocky Mountains, “We have in the table 


the localities where observations by Govern- 
ment officials have been made. The most 
southern is at Fort Lapwai, in latitude 46.42— 
or 191 miles further north than Burlington, 
Vermont, at an elevation of 1,220 feet above 
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the sea, The rainfall at that point was 5.52 
inches, being a little more than the amount. at 
Detroit. Northward of Fort Lapwai, near the 
boundary between Washington Territory and 
British America, is Colville, where, at an eleva- 
tion of 2,800 feet above the sea, the rainfall was 
8.38 inches—a little more than the deposition at 
Chicago. Descending the Columbia at Portland, 
in Oregon, we find that. the deposition is more 
than three times the amount registered at Port- 
land on the Atlantic coast. Thus it will be 
seen that west ofthe Rocky Mountains, as well 
as east of the Mississippi, there is a great depo- 
sition of moisture, while the vast intermediate 
region, including the basin of the Missouri, the 
Xchenstone. 28 their tributaries, and, as we 
know from the reports made to the Dominion 
Government, of all the region northward to the 
Saskatchewan and beyond, has a winter atmo- 
sphere so devoid of moisture, so. free from 

ouds, so marked by sunny days and starlight 
nights, so healthful, invigorating, and electric, 
that it may besaid to haye a distinct and separ- 
ate climate. 

Im regard tothe temperature of the r ns 
east of the Rocky Mountains there does not ap- 
pear to be a line so sharply defined as that 
which shows the deposition of moisture. It 
will be noticed that, while the general average 
of temperature is lower west than east of the 
Mississippi, the mercury at times runs quite as 
low in New England, the. Middle States, Cana- 
da, Illinois, and Wisconsi# as at Fort Aber- 
crombie, Fort Seward, the military posts along 
the Missouri, and at Fort Ellis, four thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-nine feet above the 
sea, in the heart of Montana. The extent of 
country over which the low temperature has 
prevailed during the winter will be more fully 
seen from the following reports, which appeared 
in the meteorological tables for January, as pub- 
lished in the newspapers at the time. A few 
llocaities only in each state are selected : 


Below zero. 
PCr TRE: « wivinin ities ives cect coe cadebisvesccecges 17° 
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At Lancaster, N. H., Walpole and Wilming- 
ton, Mass., Lansing, Mich., and Sparta, Wis., 
the mercury reached a lower degree than at 
any point west of the Mississippi, with the ex- 
ception of Pembina. It may be noticed, in con- 
nection, that the most southern of all the mili- 
tary posts included in the table is Fort Sully, 
in latitude 44 deg. 30 min., or 16 miles south of 
Skowhegan, Me., the most northerly point in 
that state from which we have a meteorolog- 
ical report. At Fort Sully the minimum tem- 
peresare was 25 deg.; at Skowhegan, 35 deg. 

ore marked than this is the difference between 
Walpole, Mass., and Fort Buford, in Montana, 
located at the junction of the Yellowstone with 
the Missouri, the most northerly military post 
in the territory, in latitude 47 deg. 60 min., or 
about 400 miles further north than Walpole. 
Fort Buford is 1,980 feet while Walpole is but 
a few feet above the level of the sea. The 
minimom temperature was 4 deg. less than 
that of Walpole. Fort Ellis, 4,789 feet above 
the sea, had a minimum temparature 10 deg. 
less than that of Nashua, N. H. 

The past winter has been one of unusual 
severity, and the reports from the military 

osts indicate that it has been even more severe 
in the West than in the region east of the Mis- 
sissippi. The tables from the military posts 
are not full enough to enable us to contrast 
the average temperature of the past winter 
with that of other years, except at a few of the 
localities. At Portland, Toronto, Detroit, and 
Chicago the average is from 4 to 6 deg. below 
other years. At Fort Benton it has been 8.20 
deg., at Fort Stevenson 9.30 deg., and at Fort 
Sully 12.67 deg. below former averages. It 
will be seen that the climate of Fort Benton in 
former years has been nearly identical with 
that of Chicago, although 492 miles further 
north, with an elevation of 2,663 feet above the 
sea; that the climate of Fort Sully in former 

ears has averaged with that of. Portland; that 

ort Ellis, though located 4,789 feet above the 
sea, has a milder climate than that of Montreal, 
Barlington, and Toronto. 

Passing to the region west of the Rocky 
Mountains, we find a wonderful change—a tem- 
perature as distinctly marked asin deposition 
of moisture. At Fort Lapwai, in Idaho, 
although in latitude 46 deg. min., 65 miles 
further north than Montreal, the minimum tem- 
perature was 10 degrees.above zero and the 
average temperature during the winter nearly 
ea crnrees above the freezing point. Colville, 
in Washington Territory, situated among the 
mountains, almost on the. border of British Co- 
lumbia, 2,800 feet above the sea, is nearly two 
di warmer than Ch Going down 





the Columbia to Portland, in Oregon, we find 


that once only during the winter the mercury 
went down to the freezing point, and that the 
average for the winter was 42.30 deg. or 104 
deg. above.. This mild is not fined to 
Oregon, but extends up the coast, t Puget 
Sound, to Vancouver’s Island and British Co- 
lumbia. 

The wind storms that are known in Texas 
as “northers,” whicd cause not infrequently 
great loss of stock and sometimes human life 
in those southern latitudes—which are felt in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Southern Dakota, Western 
Iowa, and Southern Minnesota—do not seem to 
prevail in the region of the Upper Missouri. 
They evidently are exceptional and -local. 
The great storms of Southern Kansas in Jan- 
uary,in which many emigrants and hunters 
were frozen, did not extend northward or east- 
ward. ‘Thesevere storm of January 9th caused 

eat loss of life in Southern Minvesota and 

orthern Iowa, where the railroads were 
blockaded ; but it spent its force in that Kegion. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad was open from 
Duluth to the Red River twenty-four hours 
after the storm had ceased. When the reports 
from the military posts in Kansas, Colorado, 
and Utah are compiled, we apprehend that it 
will be found that the deposition of moisture 
during the winter months for that section will 
be greatly in excess of that over the inter- 
mediate region between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains in Montana. The reasons for 
this belief will be seem inthe extracts, further 
down the page, from papers published in 
Montana and Utah. : 

The progression of the seasons is another 
feature distinguishing the three sections. The 
section east of tae Mississippi, as we have seen, 
is the snowy region. In many parts of New 
England, in Central and Northern New York, 
and in Canada the ground was covered with 
snow for a period of four months. A letter 
from Hill, N. H., in the Boston Journal, dated 
April 21st, contains this paragraph: ‘“‘April 
19th five yoke of oxen and several men were 
employed breaking out the roads. Five months 
have passed since snow first came, sleds and 
sleighs being in constant demand up to the 
present time.’’ The depth of snow in the 
month of March through: the section east of the 
Mississippi was ve reat. In Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermon estern Massachusetts, 
Central New York, and Canada there was such 
an abundance that travel upon the country roads 
was almost wholly impeded. 

Passing westward, to the region beyond the 
Mississippi, we find the farmers of Southern 
Minnesota plowing the ground and sowing 
their crops early in March. The St. Paul Press, 
of March 26th, has the following editorial note : 
“A gentleman returned from a tour through 
the counties of Blue Earth, Watowan, and 
Faribault informs us that the farmers in that 
part of the state were engaged as early as the 
13th instant in putting in their crops. He saw 
scores of teams harrowing in their just sown 
wheat. The ice had entirely disappeared out of 
the Upper Minnesota and its tributaries in that 
district. The prairies were clad in fresh ver- 
dure and the strawberry vines were putting on 
their green garments.” 

We have already seen that the snow had en- 
tirely disapperred from the Missouri Valley in 
the vicinity of Fort Rice at the beginning of 
March. Passing westward, into Montana we 
find in the Montanian of January 23d, published 
at Virginia City, the following item: 

‘* Messrs. Poindexter and Cunard, of Beaver 
Head County, were in the city on Saturday last. 
Mr. Poindexter informed us that his extensive 
herds of cattle, horses, and sheep have done ex- 
cellently this winter. He has not so far been 
obliged to feed, and they have kept in fine con- 
dition on the grass,”’ 

The latitude of Beaver Head County, which 
thus furnishes pasturage through the winter, is 
the same as the region between Burlington, 
Vermont, and Montreal. Nor is the winter pas- 
turaze of Montana confined to that county. 
Herdsmen find abundant feed for their flocks and 
herds on the Muscle-Shell, the Judith, Deep, 
and other tributaries of the Missouri. 

All of the above-named streams are in Mea- 
gher County, a territory in itself as large as the 
State of Connecticut, the southern boundary of 
which is fifty miles north of the latitude of 
Montreal. 

The advancement of the season is thus set 
forth by an item in the Montana Herald of 
February llth: ‘‘The Sun River Valley is en- 
tirely clear of snow and presents a spring-like 
appearance. The buffalo are ranging north- 
ward.” Theremarkable features of the climate 
and the springing of the grass in mid-winter 
are all the more wonderful when we consider 
that Fort Shaw, on Sun River, is in latitnde 195 
miles north of Montreal and at an elevation o 
4,900 feet above the sea! Weare to take into 
consideration the fact that the buffalo make 
this region their winter home, and move north- 
ward tothe Saskatchewan in February. The 
early and rapid advancement of the season will 
be more fully seen by the subjoined items from 
the Montana March 14th: ‘Plowing 
has commenced in the valley. Utah and Idaho 
boast two feet of snow on the level. The Ma- 
lad range at the nortbern stage-crossing has 
about twenty feet of snow on the level. How 
different in Montana. Valleys in theattire of 
spring and mountaimesides and table-lands 
sprouting with bunch-grass verdure.’”? The 
Malad range is in Utah and Idaho, a few miles 
north of Corinne, and forms the divide between 
Salt Lake and Snake River. The statement in 
the Montana Herald is confirmed by an edito- 
ria] note in the Corinne Reporter of March 6th: 

“The divide just north of us, known as the 
Malad range, is covered with snow to the depth 
of twenty or thirty feet, and, as would natur- 
ally be supposed, the Montana coach expe- 
riences great trouble in crossing it. We are 
told that there is no snow to amount to any- 
thing from Beaver Head to Helena, but from 
Pleasant Valley Range ‘to this place there are 
heaps of it.”’ : 

From this statement we see that, while the 
country near Corinne, which has an elevation 
of 4, feet above the sea, is covered with 
snow on the 6th of March, the valley of Sun 
River, 550 miles north of Corinne, nearly in the 
same longitude, on the 11th of February was 
entirely clear of snow and presented a spring- 
like appearance. 

The capital of Montana, Virginia City, is 
located about ten miles south of the latitude of 
Montreal, two miles east of the 112th meridian, 
which through Salt Lake City. The 








difference in climate between the two points 


.be their superior as a fruit-growing country, 
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may be inferred from the. following extracts 
taken from a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Resources 
of Madison County, Montana,” by James Hand. 


ly. € says (p. 7) in regard to stock-raising in 
Herne me “The valuation of cattle of al) 
8, 


including work-oxen, beeves, cow 

calves, is $427,980. The county as bocouie 
world-famous for stock raising. Horses and 
cattle run out in the valley at all seasons of the 
year—feed, fatten, and thrive at all times— 
usually having no feed except what they gather 
by grazing. . . .. Farmers begin plowing 
in this county and putting in spring wheat in 
the month of February.” 

In noticing the stock-farms of the Passamaj 
Valley, in the same county, Mr. Handly says (p 
40): ““Mr. Laurin usually keeps stock and 
poultry of all descriptions. A large band of 
horses run out on the hills from one, year to an- 
other, without seeing the inside of a corral or 
tasting a spoonful of grain. Yet they do well, 
have their increase, and keep fat at all seasons 
of the year. Mr, Laurin has had some expe. 
rience in keeping sheep, and thinks there is no 
peor country in the world for them than Mon- 

Da. 

Ot fruit raising the writer has the following 
note in regard to the young nursery owned by 
Mr. Redfern (p. 140): ‘His trees will yield a 
fair crop of apples this year (1872). They are 
of various kinds—yellow and green pippin, 
pie, gambeau, avd russet. Mr. Redfern has 
farmed in lowa and Pennsylvacia; and, as the 
winters are milder here than in tiose states, he 
thinks that in the course of time Montana will 
while his experience has taught him that it is 
far better for raising all kinds of grain and 
vegetables.” 

Again, in regard to the mildness of winter, 
Mr. Handly says (page 48): ‘‘ Mr. Pallinger had 
some young two and three-year-old cattle which 
had been running out all last winter, eating 
nothing excepting what could be gathered on 
the bill-sides, yet in the middle of February, the 
latter portion of a severe winter, fifty head were 
sold for beef, and the price realized averaged a 
little more than $50 a head. . . . Wool-growing 
in these valleys is proving a splendid success, 
The flock of sheep belonging to Mr. John 
Bishop have been grazing in these valleys for 
the past two years. When brought to the ter- 
ritory, they sheared three pounds to the fleece, 
Last year they sheared seven pounds to the 
fleece. This handsome increase is probably at- 
tributable to the abundance and variety of 
grasses and to the exceedingly dry and healthful 
climate.” 

The following extract from a letter written 
by Dr. James Wright, superintendent of Indian 
affairs in Montana, appeared in the A 
ema in Indianola, Iowa. It is dated Sun 

iver, Montana, February 18th, 1873: 

“T saw immense herds of cattle quietl 

zing on dry ‘bunch grass’ and doing we 

bis morning I saw a lot of 25 choice steers 
en route for the Helena market, all in fine con- 
dition, that had never tasted a grain of corn 
and not one mouthful of hay in all their lives 
until last night. So I was told by their owners. 
While you Hawkeyes are vainly endeavoring to 
masticate the tough, unsavory meat called 
beef supplied by your butchers, we Monta- 
nians regale our appetites with the richest, 
most nutritious meat I ever tasted. You have 
nothing like it in Iowa: The grass of this 
mountain region produces the richest milk, the 
sweetest butter, and the best beef. Stock of 
all kinds is doing well this winter. Cattle can 
be grown here at a press for three dollars per 
hundred on foot. Between here and Helena 
there are thousands of acres of the finest of 
grass, that will rot on the ground because there 
is nothing to eatit. I stayed with an old citi- 
zen of Texas last night who had lived in that 
state thirty-two years, and had raised stock all 
that time, who is in the stock business, prefer- 
ring Montana to Texas as a cattle country.” 

‘assing once more over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to the headwaters of the Columbia, we 
find a still milder climate and a more rapid 
advancement of the season. The MMi : 
published in the Missoula Valley, of March 
14th, has the following item: ‘‘ Lively young 
grasshoppers, half grown, are plentiful in the 
hills back of the town.” 

Going down the Columbia and northward to 
Port Townsend, on Puget Sound, in Washing- 
ton Territory, we bave the following statement 
from Dr. T. T. Miner, the surgeon in charge of 
the United States marine hospital at that point, 
ina letter dated Jan. 23d and addressed tos 
friend in Philadelphia: 

“The wall-flowers and English violets are 
now Mm bloom in my garden, and I have peas 
two inches high and cabbave plants set out.” 

That this is not exceptional may be seen from 
the following item published in the Olympia 

int, Jan. 15th, 1870: 

“On Monday last Mr. H. B. Woodward, of 
West Olympia, sent into this office a bouquet 
of flowers, containing twenty-two varieties, gath- 
ered from his open garden that morning, Jan. 
10th. Among them we notice the following 
summer varieties: the myrtle, marigold, daisy, 
roses (several varieties), flowering cabbage, 
wall-flower, shelJ-flower, honeysuckle, chrysan- 
themom, camomile, etc. Mr. Woodward's is 
not the only garden in which flowers are to be 
found. There are many of them. In our own 
garden we find in full bloom a number of carna- 
tion pinks.” 

Sach are the characteristics of the climate 
over the belt of country between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, along which the observations 
have been made by the Government officials. 

The columns of figures at the head of this 
article are uninviting to the eye, but in study- 
ing them a panorama has been unrolled before 
us. We have seen the continent from ocean to 
obser region of snow east of = bee 
sippi; the comparatively snowless region ; 
green fields; the-flocks and herds in the vellens 
and on the hills; the farmers driving th 
teams afield in mid-winter in the region beyon 
the Mississippi; perennial spring and flowers 
in bloom upon the shores of the Pacitic. 

When we consider that in the belt of country 
over which the observations extend and n0 
of it, between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
coast, including British America, there is & 
region large enough for the creation of tuent 
states of the size of Ohio, where the che . 
will be no more severe than sections of = 
continent already settled, we perhaps sball 
able to comprehend in some measyre the tod 
of this continent. It is clearly — 
that in those far-off regions, in latitudes hun 
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dreds of miles north of Montreal, there is a 
climate more-gevial in winter than that of 
Northern New England and Canada, where 
flocks and herds find pastarage thronghout the 

ear, while beyond, around the waters’of Puget 
Sound, which in the coming years is to be the 
northern gateway of the continent, the flowers 
are ever in bloom. Certain it is that north- 
westward, as well as westward, the course of 
empire is to take its way. 


POPULAR TRAVEL. 


‘PERSONALLY conducted parties to Europe 
are becoming quite popular under the man- 
agement of Cook, Son & Jenkins, 262 Broad- 
way, N. Y. They have already sent out one 
party of tw enty. Three others go in June, 
and in the May number of their Excursionist 
they announce another, per Cunard steamer 
‘‘ Samaria,” 12th July, to include a general 
tour of Europe, with an extension to Pales- 
tine, Egypt, the Nile, etc. Full particulars 
given in the Excursionist, which will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


R B. Parsons & Co. offer very fine spec- 
imens of these beautiful hardy evergreen 
slrubs, as well as other evergreens of both 
the new and older varieties, in large quanti- 
ties, at Flushing, L. I, near Bridge-street 
station of the Flushing Railroad. Cata- 
logues free. 


a 
-“Apvicge.— Send for Free Price-lists. 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 


NATURE'S SIGNALS OF DISTRESS. 


ULcers, sores, pimples, blotches, and all 
distempers which affect the external portions 
of the body indicate an unclean condition of 
the’venous fluid. ‘They are, so to speak, the 
silent petitions of the system for purification 
avd relief. Respond to the appeal by re- 
sorting without delay to the most whole- 
some and perfect Blood Depurent ever com- 
pounded—Scoviii’s BiLoop aNnD LIvER 
Syrup. The Concentrated Extracts of 
Sarsaparilla, Stillingia, and other invaluable 
antiseptic and alterative plants and herbs 
form the basis of this powerful remedy, 
which will promptly arrest the progress of 
scrofulous ulceration and eradicate all dis- 
orders which affect the flesh, muscles, or 
glands, or disfigure the skin, when every in- 
ternal medicine and outward application em- 
ployed in what is called ‘‘ regular practice” 
has utterly failed. Forsale by druggists and 
medicine dealers everywhere. 


DEATH TO THE PESTS. 


INTESTINAL worms are the most terrible 
scourges of childhood, and it is inexcusable 
in any mother to permit these disgusting 
parasites to infest the bodies of her offspring, 
when a few doses of Dr. RoGEers’s VEGETA- 
BLE Worm Syrup would effectually root 
them out. There can be no objection to giv- 
ing this safe and wholesome preparation 
whenever the presence of worms is even sus- 
pected, as its operation is bencficial in all dis- 
orders of the stomach, bowels, and nerves 
which resemble the effects produced by these 
vermin. The ordinary vermifuges have an 
execrable taste and contain mercury. -Chil- 
dren detest them and they are all more or 
less dangerous. Dr. Rogers's Worm Syrup, 
on the. contrary, is perfectly palatable and 
does not contain a particle of mineral sub- 
Stance. It isa thorough remedy, bringing 
away not only the worms, but the mucous in 
which they are engendered. For sale by 
druggists and medicine dealers everywhere. 


HOW DARE YOU BISK THE CON- 
SEQUENCES! 


To TRIFLE with a cough is as foolish as to 
play with a rattlesnake. The frequency of 
such folly is no excuse for it. Kerosene is 
often poured into lighted lamps; but, al- 
though this is an every-day occurrence, it is 
no. less an act of insanity on that account. 
To let acold or cough run on until it ends 
in. tubercular consumption, abcess of the 
lungs, bronchitis, or some other perilous 
disease of the respiratory organs, when a 
few doses of Dr. Hat1’s BALSAM FOR THE 
Lunes would avert all danger, is inconsist- 
ent with common sense and indicative of 
lunacy. For no less than twenty-five years 
this unequaled remedy has been curing 
thousands annually of the various diseases 
that lead to consumption, and it seems next 
toimpossible that its invaluable properties 
should be unknown to any member of the 
community. With this life-saving Barsam 
everywhere procurable, who can be mad 
ough to suffer coughs and colds to degen- 
trate into deadly maladies? For sale by all 

and medicine dealers everywhere. 
































A FORTUNATE DISCOVERY. 


' THanks to scientific research, the Vege- 
table Kingdom has yielded medicinal agents 
which more than supply the places of Calo- 
mel and Blue Mass, without producing the 
frightful secondary effects of those danger- 
ous poisons. These powerful and harmless 
specifics are incorporated in Dr. Mort’s 
VeceTasite Liver Prizs, which owe their 
wonderful efficacy im all bilious disorders 
mainly to the newly-discovered botanic al- 
teratives. The pills are painless in their 
operation, and leave the liver, the stomach, 
and the bowels, upon which they act simul- 
taneously, in a condition of vigorous health 
and with the ability to perform their im- 
portant functions naturally and regularly. 
Of:all the cathartic and corrective medicines 
introduced by modern pharmacopolists they 
are the safest and most thorough. ‘For sale 
by druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. 








Perry Davis’s VEGETABLE Parm-Kr- 
LER derives much of its popularity from 
the simplicity attending its use, which gives 
it a peculiar value in a family. The various 
diseases which may be reached by it, and in 
their incipient stages eradicated, are among 
those which are peculiarly fatal if suffered 
to run; but the curative magic of this prep- 


aration at once disarms them of ‘their ter- g—. 


rors. In all respects it fulfills the conditions 
of a popular medicine. 





‘To Boox AGENTs.—Chromos ready. New 
and. additional inducements. New way of 
running asubscription book. Agents selling 
thousands. More agents—male and female 
—wanted. Address The Murray Hill Pub- 
lishing Com — 129 East Twenty- eighth 
Street, New 





HovsexeEerPers, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated *ware- 
ete. Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Corrin, RED- 
maton & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 


JAY COOKE & 60., 
-No.20 Wall Street, 


New York. 


EXCHANGE 


—ON— 
LONDON, ~~ 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 


VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 


Circular Letters 
commEnorAL CREDITS 


Jay Gaoke, MoCulloch & Co, 


41 man a St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS,UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 








66 Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cents.” 


EVERY case of up can be cured when first + 

by Dr. Tobias’s Vanet an Liniment, warranted for 26 

pA mea ars and never a bottle returned. It also — 
-yo Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Burn 

and External Pains. Sold by the Druggists. Depot 

10 Park Place, New ‘York. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
What did it? = 


longer the question since the in- 
troduction of the Centaur Lini- 
ment. When we meet an old 
friend who has been shelved 

Ke nTATpTE with rheumatism, orsee a person 
mangled underneath a rail-car and restored to 
shape and comeliness, we know that it is the 
Centaur Liniment that does tbe work. No other 
article ever did perform such miracles. There is 
noswelling it will not soften, no pain it will not 
soothe, or lameness it will not cure. Price 50 
cents per bottle; large bottle $1.00. 


Children Cry--tor Pitcher’s Castoria. It 
regulates the stomach, cures wind colic, and 
causes natural sleep. It is a substitute for 
castor oil. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


DYSPEPSIA: Its Varieties, Causes, Effects, and How to 
re it without Dru; ice 50 cents, 

vee FORCE: How Wasted and How Preserved; or, 

Function. Their Causes, — 


























met Tor sate ering Dise for Using Water in Preserv- 


ases. Price 30 cents. 
$i Fab 1 abvr ‘0 Ad Lt 8 Price 20 cts. 


OM KES ADVICE TO EVERY GIRL. Price 20 cts. 
Address E. 2, MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York. 





TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO. 


H. R. STEVENS, EsqQ.: 

Dear Sir :;—This is to certify that. my daughter was 
taken sick when she was three years old, and got so 
low that we were obiiged to keep her on a pillow, with- 
out moving, to keep the litgle thing together. She 
was attended by several physicians—the regular at- 
tending one being old Dr. John Stevens. ‘They all 


pronounced her case incurable. She had been sick 


about a year, when, hearing of the great Blood Rem- 
edy, VEGETINE, I commenced giving her that, and 
continued it regularly till she was about seven years 
old, when she was pr d perfectly cured. Dur- 
ing her sickness three pieces of ‘bone were taken from 
her right arm above the elbow, =e of them Te ee 


v Several small pieces were 
herleft fe. She ~ now meee years 4 


er arm is little crooked, ; 
use ° almost as well as ti Hi 









any other blood disease, if they wish to h 
Vv: reliable 


EG 
whith does/not weaken the” syatent uke 
ions recommended, but, br ‘the 


and ning. 
will fully testify dats, for 


orse form 
19 Monument Street, eS Seo: Mass. 
ane SA. M, JQ; 
69 Sullivan BA atigntown Masa, 

April 10th, 1870, 

The above statement shows a perfect cure of Scrof- 
ula in its worst form, wh te of 
Hn lea i Som ents bye year la eno 
perfect health. . 

EXPERIENCE OF TEN YEARS. 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS., March 23d, 1869. 


24 Se This 5H to ees 7 have used th: 

r ir 4 e 

VEGETINE for Scrofula and vb for 

ee last ten years. . By gla gidess. anes. h ntire- 
sore. 


ich onl irritated i 


it ntl tried this hY.. hich ~~ 
‘un on 7 “fs —~ 
ed it,and she soo: m bade ead of hair. +f 


have used 2 for the — of my 4 he with the same 
guect, and I can cheerfully recommend it to the pub- 


MRS. EB. L, FELTON, 42 William Street. 


ALL DISEASES. OF THE BLOOD.—If VEGETUNE will 
relieve pain, senses purify, and cure such diseases, 
estoring the patient to perfect health, after trying 
differen phy: many remedies, fer 


years, is ‘thr not conclusive proof, if you ar area 5 . 
= can be cured? Why is this eye ne 

great cures? It works in the b lood.. = the circu- 
fea auld. It can truly be a e GREAT 
BLOOD URIF on disease 


no medicine that ‘s 
u and renovate, 
an. Seat lam apm pabl Jy nm 


E : and 
It is very pleasant to take; every child likes it. 
VEGETINE is for sale by all Druggists. 


HOW TOCATCH A CANARY 


In the New Funny Department of 
SCRIBNER for JUNE. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE, 1873. 


CONTENTS: 
CHEAP YACHTING. 
THIRTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS IN AMERICA. 
EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
IMPROVISATIONS.—VI. By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
THE WINE ISLANDS OF LAKE ERIE. 
SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 
TO-MORROW. 
Two ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH SCROGGS? By 
CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
With a Map of Alaska, etc. 
DISAPPOINTED. 
A SIMPLETON.—A STORY OF THE DAY. By 
CHARLES READE. 
A SONG IN MANY KEYS. 
WHEN A DREAM COMES TRUE. 
THE HARZ MOUNTAINS: A TOUR IN THE TOY 
COUNTRY. By HENRY BLACKBURN. 
TWENTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss THACKERAY. (Con- 
cluded.) 
Two ILLUSTRATIONS. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
(Concluded.) 


EBB AND FLOW. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. _ 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS for HARPER’S. MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY, and BAZAA 
MAGAZINE, One Copy for One Se - $40 
WEEKLY, One Copy for One Year... 400 
BAZAR, One Copy for One Year.... 4 00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR for one year $10 00, or 
any two for $7 00. 


SHORT STORIES 
CHOICE POEMS 
ESSAYS, ua EDITORIALS. 


SORIBER for JUNE. 
AN INVALUABLE WORK. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Containing completed and concise Biograpb- 
ical Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages 
= Countries, and Accounts of the Various 

ubjects of Mythology, with re Correct Pro- 
ahoneue of their Names. bd J. THomas, 
A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. es. One 
vol. Sheep, $15. Twovols. Cloth, Also 
in fine bin ings. 

“ i ical 

wpe ARE? ina af" lest sebaar f 

Descriptive 
"BE mn Dee xp Do 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Herbs. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co. 


OF 


Hartford, Conn. 


Net Assets Jan. Ist, ’72, $7,510,614.05- 


INCOME IN 1872. 
From a p clipe cage sateinaad $2,942,489 " 
From agents’ balances 7 and 
increase in value of invest- 


Jee eeenccranscesereseecsreces 


$10,946,510 54 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1872. 


TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 


Paid OH, a sds ogensed $878,499 
Paid di ciel a hey Malinahiahansa o 905,443 $ 
Paid f hoa and surrendered 

policies.......... seeveccsccoeeces __ 306,084 OF if 
$2,160,026 85 


EXPENSES. 
— for commissions, salaries, 

ae other agency expenses. $364,684 18 
Paid m edical examiners’ fees 30,821 50 


ies of officers and 
office employees. 








Loans on bond and moreno Saameddeananded $2,975,302 46 
Loans on collateral secu bec 
United States ond 





eee nears eeneeee Seeseeeeeeeesesseeeseee 








LIABILITIES. 
Net present vee hed all get 
goateing ew 
York si eine t Jan. Ist, 
WO sis cantctctensaccscestcoues $6,776,117 00 
All other labilities............ i 
$7,009,498 57 
BUR PUB. .icccccccsceccscccces 
Number of policies issued in 1872 
Amount insured..................cceeesees 
Whole number of policies in force. 
Whole amount insured. .............sccceeesees 
E. FESSENDEN, President. 
JAMES 8S. BURNS, Secretary. 
Business of Connecticut Companies in 
1872. 
No. of Policies, Am’t Ina, 
Hartford Life and Annuity...... 1,216 $2,487,692 
Connecticut General Life........ 1,260 2,526,480 
Travelers’ Life and Accident.... ae 4,059,565 








SOME OF THE 


LATEST AND BEST BOOKS 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


150 
on 60| Strikis fort the Right. 
ETB ss nncccoses 4 §0| Silent Tom............. 















75|Golden Lines 
rhe ‘Blount Famiiy. 
\w alter Macdonal 
Avery’s Infiu’ ss 
e 


D. LOTHROP & 4. a Boston. 
“ Although this Publishing ng Hioaee is po igen 


&@ young one in en presen 

tion Of Seet-tome, boo! itis is excelled by none in the 
“At hg cymes pat. secured pert of seeraee et 

Heese ves Lothrop &. 09. coeitiontie, Nae a 

The’ Of thi¢ course is soem" ie eons: that D. 








715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








[May 22, 1873, 


















Beragrsnenl PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALAGE 










; No. 0 Hand, green =, vad $16.00 


ee 2 et 25.00 
“« 2 “ 18 “ “ “ 30.00 
No. 2 Horse,2 “ - 75.00 
“ 3 “ 9 « “ “ 125.00 

“ 4 “ 3 “ “ “ 100.90 

“ 5 *“ 0» “ “ 200.00 


Horse Boots $12 per set. 


= For-sale by all the leading Agricuit- 
ural, Hardware, and Seed Houses in the 
Country. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Address 


ADBORN & COLDWELL 


~ 


7. we 


i 


3 Su MFG C0., 


NEWBURCH, N. Y. 





INITIAL STATIONERY. 
Eleven styles for are as follows trade. 


The latest styles are as my 

The “ Baronial,” cht tints, Court apes and 
Square Envelope... ae 

bs * Classic,” assorted $ “note “folds” ‘once: Taree 


ORGAN tN VELOPE co., 
Sprinefield, Macs. 





BROADWAY, N.Y. 








For Twenty-five Years 
HECKER’S 


WHEATEN GRITS, 
CRACKED WHEAT, 


has been the most popular aration ¢ wheat for “td 

ducing and maintaining a bealtbful acti active, conmee 

the system. It contains in a larger 

other articles of food the Targer proportion and io 

elements so necessary to the perfect development of 
muscle, nerve, and brain, and is pecul! borly beneficial to 

ayspepiies and persons of sedentary habits. 


FOR SALE rey ALL GROCERS, 
R AT THE 


CROTON MILLS. 


AMERICAN IRISH and 


AMERICAN GERMANS. 
See SCRIBNER for JUNE. 


ee 
WITHOUT 


CHIMNEY, SMOKE, OR 
SMELL. 


THE PATENT 


MECHANICAL LAMP. 


ts noted for bril- 





Burns ~ aad y gh 
Nancy, safety, an 
carried in the o 
Serer 

nnot ex 

Glass Reflectors, Wicks, and K: 

Fixtures constantly on hand. Tiberal 
ant to the trade and clergymen. 

We guarantee our Lamps for one year. 


The Patent Mechanical 

Lamp Company, 

No. 138 Chambers Sr.. 
(From the New York Sun.) 

“BAD NEWS FOR BALDHEADED MEN,’s 





w 








_ en 


Life for the Hair, if used liberally, will positively prevent 
Bat pDNEss. 








ZERO 
(REFRIGERATOR, 


with Water and Butter 
est 


tute, 1867, 
res 
ALEX. Mi ee 


ead x. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


increased Facilities te Club Organizers, - 
Send for New Price-list. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P.-0.Box 5643.) Bl and 88 VESEY °F. Vew Vart. 
SAUSE og td CURE OF DISEASE. 








mre are a a a pamphlet fast net just, Hist pablioned by ts Sho 
Senwenten five en Wh hare describes various he 
Price Ror ceate’ but Wil be eee cont by mall tee to in- 
Tete Oe i GREENE: Si Temple i ston oan, 





PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Commen Sheet lren, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 





EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 





Tue Ascent oF Mount HaypeEn, 
A new chapter of Western Discovery, 
By N. P. Lanerorp, with illustrations. 
See SCRIBNER for JUNE. 


Donnelly & Oo., 


Fresco and Ornamental Painters, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN PAPER HANGINGS. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OE ALL 
THE VARIED STYLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BEST WORKMEN ONLY EMPLOYED AND 
SENT TO ALL PARTS, 


934 BROADWAY, 
Between 21st& 22d sts. 


t@- EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED WITHOUT 
CHARGE, 


Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and apne tn in all paris of Hurope. 








- Merchandise, Packages, and 
kind forwarded and delivered jn an 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company's 


Small Propet Parcel Rates, covering all trans- 


Valuables of every 
part of Europe at 
ars. 


rtation and delivery charges whatsoever, to all parts of 
reat Britain, Gerspeng. ce, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, etc. 


Not exceeding 1 pound we’ ey 60 => ag 
Not exceeding 2 pounds w: “a4 cents, 


ot pounds 
Not exceeding 4 pounds weight, ti: 25. 
Correspondingly low rates to al oe countries in 
E Cir ars giving full tariffs of rates, and all io- 


aro 
formation sent free on avplication, by post or otherwise, 
to the Central ice, as above. 


W. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 





“WIRES 7 SCRE EENS 


ed. Tt IRRE Y 


‘ES: 
Ig FU,LT.O-N 2ST. N-Y- id 








TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 
CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 


ASTIN OO FARAMA, 6 geo PACIFIC COAST OF 
CA, PERU, AND CHILI, 





On 10th, 20th, and got = of each month. 


One of the large an at Ghnemohign of this line 
waerey + 42 NORTH i RLVER, foot of Canal 

as above (except when those dates 

4 Ce aya aD teen on = preceding Saturday), for 

ama Railway with 

anc tne a8 at i Seana Fre ol aie aw 

. ; ; ani er ports: 

Hs cou ama with Steamers SOUTH 

PACLFIC and R 


One Hundred Pounds ny bagrare tore im. aoe. 
| accompa: rough, au 
tend to ladies and children male protectors 


ndance 
assage-tickets or further inform 
the wharf, f 
eS a alae 


- ¥F. BR BABY, Agent 











INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 


will be received at the following places in New York City 


wenced segscceccoccces Peccascercerccce peaccccccees Peeseccccscescesegecsocseses eee +++.73 Broadway, 
HOWES & MACY...........+. eeecccccccccccccccccs Ooeecerencerereeees sdk asnwen gna Nanpinakieneed ecceeeeeeees30 Wall street, 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANE..... ceercceee pba cetésdeasiaseseosbiapaerse< wecccee coe Third Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, 
BULL'S HEAD BANK.........cccossscsessseessssees Yee cians hae ‘...Third Avenue and Twenty-fifth street, 
HARLEM BANE........ hadiecsavese tbe o. decnetcge 9H Third Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street; and of 
Bi EE raccodctg betes gsoovcapescaes SdbonriggseccccccdscccensegphiceksocssdhipCuadideedid deteese ...Erie Railroad Office, 
SAMUEL SLOAN.......-....c0008 President Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, corner William and Exchange Place, 
RICHARD SCHBELL..............cceeesee amass oa tanec +40eeseelegatale es ae pope ere soveeseeesdh Broad street, 
ERASTUS BROOES........-:cesesrececeee overseers erececreccccocece edocesocgecsasesboucess Publisher New York Zepresa, 
Hf. B. OROSBY........-.--00sec0e dd «0d bc*s0ghs sage bo6)Soepessescepege ate retaenpareen - -+--16 Nassau street, 
SDWARD ROBERTS...........-. ©: | cedebeddceeer sets Oe eerccesscercccscccscccecccceses® Fighty-fifth street and Avenue A, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD........ Pree «+..29 Broadway ; and at tbe temporary office of the Company, 925 Broadway, 
Aa 


All payments must be made by check payable to the order of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Broadway. Th 
moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trust Company, and cannot be paid out 
vy said Company except upon vouchers showing that the money has been actual! ded inthe 


erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building or in acquiring title to land. 


and b jt); 





The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded as follows: 9Sth to 102d Streets and 3d to 4th Ave 
nues ; comprising 355 24-25 city lots, or about 23 Acres, 


SHARES 


Payments to be made as follows: 


Five per cent. at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent, at any one tm 
stalment. 


$100 EACH, 


There cap be nosafer investment than this. It isa home investment. It is the ownership of land on New Yorg 
Island and the ti 


+ hnilal 


ofa 





on the same. 

In accordance with the charter and by a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Indastrial Exhibition Com 
pany, passed July 24th, 1872, the following memberships have been created and are offered for sale: 

At the above-named places and by authorized Agents throughout the United States. 

The proper holder of any of these is entitled to free ndmission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Galleryof 
Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants during the time it is open, and limited only by the duration of the 


membership. 


These memberships do not entitle the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as conducted 
by the Exhibition Company, 





MEMBERSHIPS.--PRICE AND KIND. 


Class ist. Price $10. 30 admissions, 


Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. 
Price, $10, 
Class 2d. Price $20. 90 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. 
Price, $20. 

Price $40. 360 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. Not transferable. 
Price, $40. 

Class 4th. Price $100. Life, 

Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during life; the building being open to the 
public. Nottransferable. Price, $100. 

Class Sth. Family for Life. Price 8300. 

Entitling the purchaser and his immediate family (in esse at the time of such purchase) or any 


of them, during the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $300. 


Not transferable. 


Class 3d. 


Class 6th. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 


Entitling the holder and owner to admission to the Exhibition, at any time when the bnilding 
is open to the public, transferable by sale, gift, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner. 
The holders of these memberships are to be regarded as honorary members of the Institution, 
with such additional privileges as may from time to time be granted them by the Board of Directors, 


Payment to be made whenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust 
Company. 

A suitable Badge will be adopted for Life, Family, and Hereditary members. 

Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open to the public. 

Each purchaser of a membership will be given an engraving of the Building, 

Banks, Bankers, and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents thropghout the United States. 

For further informativn please address 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


No, 925 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S HOMG@OPATHIC 


IN waded if 
pres in b sree! bt A 


tare been before the people 
have everywhere won golden opin- 
SIMPLICITY, a EFFicacy. Livgry 
aie Mase nse RAILROAD MEN, TURFMEN, La oe 
| ny FARMERS, 2nd AGRICULTURISTS all have trie 


prow DANGER, and RAPIDITY and CERTAINTY OF CURE they 


he 
are UNAPPRO. have been easel by Sem 3 






anger. oe 18 AN INSTANT, and’are al 


nr ae rrclvics and principal range of action : 

ures mai ‘evers, or 

A. A. Congestions, Milk ever.in Vows, Bins mer 
B.—Cu i 


a n 
tism, Diseases of Tendons, or Joints..... - 10 
D r, Canad ; 
c. c~Se bog A lage and Influenza,......... 19 


RRtes. ough, Colds, Bronchitis, “in- 


a bs ae ca deee 10 
z F-Cires Ce ry e(h Pepe os, oven or o 
— 6 threatened Luss of Foal or aed 


res Dropay and Diseases of nen 
ity or Painful Urination. 1 00 
“a I. oar  Eruptio » Abcesses, and Ulcers, 


rcy, COAG riccacoppe pee ese 00 
* iseases of Digestion, Iii 
nF Sond 1p igeagee mac rs... 100 
Vv Case, in Black Waluut, with 


rina: 
Vaerinary _Manual, lsmo, 275 
tt! d Me 


Vete' Ma nual, om. Me leator, cle, 
te any part 


t e by 
oi the country on Fecelpt « of them ce, in orders 
of $5 or aor: ward. App! 
v's ‘Homeo. pathic Medicine Co, 
Office and nd Depot No. $02 BR BROADWAY, New York. 
Fer Sale by all Druegists. 


br ap DEBILITY. 


epressed, ir ciate o ofmind ; a weak 
st us, py rete i tes no energy or an. 
mation; confused head, weak memory. ‘The 
ental arraore, or indis 





No. 28. It tones up the 
=. dispels the mental rece and qe yeonte enc; . 
juvenates the a. 8 nt, Price, 

e. 


I medichtas ire ‘simple.tres re rene ; with 


PeePossLs FOR FUEL. 
Hegapqvarr . 8. Marin _ pGoeet, 
Pisarsggon hori eh 


SEALED PROPOSALS wi imadibetved t this office un- 
til 20 eel P. a of TUESDAY, the qe day .¢ ne 


pore of ive co. 
Patek Baas ta: a fac during the the 
Oak, }} * 
Rerum Be Mpotate Siubin tee 
imits of the Marine Mer Karracks as ignated by 
arine Oficer, free of expense,to ti the 





Lone yy o Col, 
free f m aut an co o the ton, to be 
fasana ate vered ric ca yt te within the limits of 

Barracks as may be desiznated by the com- 
manding Marine concer. free of ex —) to the Unite ' 
States; and both and Coal isbed upon the 

lion of the commanding 
Ss required, in accordance 


PORTSMOUTH, ™. H. . 
120 tons of coal. 
73 cords of vert food. wn 
140 tons of Cost . 
100 cords of Wood. 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
250 tons of Goal 
mis 6 * emp, PA. 
125 tons Af Co: 
300 cords ‘ood. 
Oeuine Re and Assistan¢ Quartermaster's 
” WASHINGTON, D. 0. 
tons Coal. 


i cords of Woot NAPOLIS, MB. 
75 cords of Wood. 


GOSPORT, VA, 
60 tons of Coal. 
100 cords of WeeeNBACOLA, FLA, 
10 cordsof Woot ISLAND, CAL. 
120 tons of Coal, . 
100- cords of Wood. 


oon the privilege of increasing the qnantity one: 
The Wood and Coal furnished at Washington City 


to be 
measured, weighed, inspected, and certified by the Gore 
vy the Navy Depertment, 








and the expense attending such such fospection, ete., paid b 
the contractor, 
aa forms of pro orale: can be obtaine@ upon appli- 
cation at any of the wyrglsany 


eoreents Till be made wren 5 wt reas 

gathentionted e conmanding officers Sparel 
at which the Wood oe Coal has been delivered, The 
Fighs o reserved to reject all bids considered unreason- 


A guaranty, to be signed by two responsible persous 


whose responsibility must be certified by the Uuited 
pited States Di as need or 


pany é P 





otherwise it dere 
To be ind breed “ Proposals for | Fuel” and attrenne to 
the undersigned, 
WILLIAM B. SLACK, 
~t » and Quartermacter United States Marine Corns 





uiy's Catolr ‘tidai| 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
(NFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis, 





Aspectalty fo. b the CLEANSING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windvipe. 

A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and t have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHKS may be safely relied on 
by preventive in cases of SmaLu Pox, VaRIOLOI, o*c., 








Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and Jungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 
where, 


JOHN F. HENRY, 


Sole Proprietor. No. 8 CollegePlace. New York 





UFFICE OF Ciner Geprenn sayee, 
Fiast QuARTRRMASTER'S pperescegn ». I 
Counce oF Hoostaw ax D Gre 
New Youn. ‘Aprit Sith, Te 1873. 


State rine PROPOSALS IN DUPLI- 


d Straw, oe or les: 
Fort t Columbus, New York Harbor. 
wou raw Oats, 27 busbeis Corn, 13 tons Hay, and 50 


‘ort Wood, 
137 wees Oate. 3 tons = ands 4 frarkor.. iw. 
18.000 pounds fram a8 bachels Co ort Ha 
| nD 
1a Por ee, i tong Bina, * ee Oats, 
worth, 
1,027 pushes ie Oata, 20 tons flay. and 5 tom ves 
2 Point. New 
ai beshele Gate, 274 bushels Corn, 56 tons Hay, and 


David's Island, New Y. 
#1 bashele Oat, i5'tone i ns Hing and if toue Saw 


utons eels Corn, $:008 vastele ats, 245 tons Hay, and 


Fort Trumbull, Now London, Conn. 
1,095 bushels Oats. SD teas Hey, and 15 tons Straw 


atte Platteduro, N.Y. 
Tre gabels 0 Oa rata, 14 tons Hay, 4 tons Stra 


Straw in bales, free from surplus wood or other foreign 


Ive poste ct aan be ee aete. 12 such poet of ane respect- 
b 
aenten meas accordin; te pe ights sot and pay. 
iz to the we aS 
to by the Post Quartermasters C the places of delivery,” 
mI e prices at which they 
ond tnd Bran, hersin cal called for, Bir. Se Yel the vlanee The 
pate ace Sry e places. The 


Each bid be accompanied by s guarantee, sign 
WyiroFewonsble a Dersona, that tn ease the wit chet Se 
bey will become 


pie to reject any or all 

to di eous wot by cpemtment, or 
one 

: be se ot a A advantage to the “public 
Sears made and will be entertained for deliver- 

w herein called for at any one or 


om any furtber in- 


ae 

t. N. BATCHELDER, 

: artermaster, U. 8. A.. 
ee Tiled Guarternanter. 


pret ta ard tone: bes fof ia for Forage and 
eel el by Sal uartermaster, First 





First QUARTERMASTER’ 2, Distaict, D. La ° 
CogNerR OF GREENE AN USTON BTS. 
New York City, April 23d, ea 


Orrice CHieF QUARTERMASTER, 


QEALED PROPOSAES IN DU- 
tached in eachs ae with lnvited™and of this advertisement at- 


i x bs } be Loy at * 
noon, for su 
ing this department with the following named quantities 
of feet. more or bs 
Fort Columbus, New York id tons egg and 349 
Fon Wood, New York Harbor "36 
ew York Harbor—255 tons egg and 8 tons 
ttove coal, and 31 cords hard wood. 
Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor—6% tons egg, 402 ton 
atove, and 33 Sone rut coal, 5,000 pounds bitu: us coal, 
Port Wadsworth, ew Yo K Harbor—t64 to: 
‘ort dswo ew York ns ve ani! 
112.tons ne al, 40 cords hard and 35 cords bathecad 
and, New York Harbor—527 tons egg coal. 
Willett’s Point, | 4 York Harbor—400 tons egg, 267 
tons stove, tons nut coal, and 8,000 pounds bitu- 
minous coal, 
Fort Adams, Newport, R. 1.—515 tons egg, 3% tons stove, 
and }% tons nut coal, 25 cords hard and 20 cords soft 
vo 


rt Trumbull, New London, Conn.—134 tons egx, 89 
Ph stove, and J22 tons nut coal, 120 cords hard and 20 
cords soft wood. 

Piattsburg Barracks, Plattsburg, N. Y¥.—120 tons egg 
coal, 

The coal to be of the best quality, and the wood 
found, dry, and merchantable and free from crooked 
im 

The wood must be delivered on the wharves, and the 
coal in the yards, or Law gd provided for its reception, at 
the be respective posts, and the trimming done by the con- 


"Deliveries must be made at mh ine and in such 
— as may be required by the Quartermaster's 
epartmen 
ayments will be made in New Jerk City, according to 
the weight and a. certified to by the Quarter. 
ithe coal Slept Co Uld for to tons of'9:000. pounda, and 
e coal must for in o pounds, an: 
‘ond in cords of 128 cubic feet. 
"Nob bid will be entertained from any party who has here- 
or failed to Tulsi t his contract. 
ehlank forms of proposals may be oo at this office. 
Fac! must be ed by.a guaranty, sianed 
by two responsible persone, that in cane the bid is ac- 
cepted and a contract —S nto, they will become 
series, igs a ‘om ual to the {mount of the 
for the f: ay txecntlon re . me, and their 
respo! ost ust be certified inited States Dis- 
trict Aperne or Judge. 
ee —_ 2 entertained that is not in accordance 
rtisement, and bidders beve the privilege 
of +3 [~~ at the opening of the bids. 
Bids may be made and will be entertained for the wood 
or coal ee I for one or more of the p 
rnment reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids regarded as disadvantageous to the de A or 
portion of any ne 
pest, that may be deemed of advantage to | to the he public in. in- 
addressed to the Sniet ce Quar' - tt 
artermaster's District,” to whom application 
should be made for further in 
° R. N. BATCHELDER, 


Major and Quartermaster United States Army, Chief 
Quartermaster. 


Ovr POSTAL CAR SERVICE. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
SCRIBNER for JUNE. 


CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 








The best protection axainst disease. The surest mode 
ofr ping he health. Send —— and ten- cola stamp for 
* Its Theory and Practice" 


THE HEALTH-LIT COMPANY, 
178 Broadway, New York. 











For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan 
USE 
PERRYS 


Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is rellable and harmless, 
Depot 49 Bond St., New York. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, 


Pn aos 


,. foret fas ESign Modicln ea Bold by all 














PERRY, 
ON’T wisn SPECS! A guaranteed Gants 


6 impa! vieit. weak, sore, 
gna overw: Price 
C. ALLISON, Cage Box 720, 
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PROPOSALS FO FOR SUPPLIES. 
Hinapquanrans Mantas Costes d: 
A SeiNctOR. let, 1873. 


une-next, for 

Jorps. during the fiscal ening th the 30th of June, 
delivered ‘ot the offices 

he- following Supplies, to be dell v: vine eben: she 


pees. mnates 


‘ean re kr Biot FRUMSDAY, the pet 
t 
free 





dei of the 
i ‘days. “antl the entire quanti! 


vane six. c month fr om the vit to contract, vt bids Sea the 
whole. a ror an article fs as may be. deemed 
best for interest of the a gl 
io. 1, 
‘ait 1, 54 inches wide 
12,000 vate slates of ass 8 rege), wela 2 ¥ Be 
Ram ag oak wool dyed), with 
pate.rysee dark blue Kersey, all wool, 54. dnuches 
(exclusive of se ehvedne’. to weigh 2° ounces to the 
yard (indigo wool dyed), with white woolen sel-| 


vedge, 
2,600 yard rd3 dark blue Twilled Cloth, all. wool, 54 inches: 
lusive of selved adh to weice ft 
wide (exclusive of se! ge) ounees 


rd one igo w dyed), 
woolen sely: 
200 vada Seariet Cloth, all wool, 54inches wide (exclu- 
e of s elvedge), to wei asa to ti a 
(cochineal dyed), with w ‘wonton aalv 
d blue Fi No % 2% ersacks, all w 
= "Gndigo woot aie mesh wide (exclusive 0 oor 
wetvenes), Da per y 


oolen 
: for- shi Il wool (in- 
osaiue vara — ne Wine, ne, rien ioenee wide nal jusive of sel- 
wees) 80 nein 6 ounces per yard, with white 


‘oolen 
nk aii wool, to 4 pounds each, to 
—_ way Deel ta and 8 feet je, and free from 


W. len Socks, three sizes, properly mate oti 
au pairs, fleece wool, with double and twisted yarn, to 
} weigh 8 pa sdhah per dozen e from grease. 


CLASS No. 3. 

4,000 vards wi ye Linen, for its, 80 inches wide, to 

ces per ya 
6,000 ards white ‘Lin nen, for m shirte, 80 inches wide, to 

unces per yar 

yore Canton — for drawers, 27 inches wide, 

to weigh 6 ounc 
ards Cotton Tic! ne. ier bed-sacks, 36 inches wide. 


Uniform Ca) pov Meet 
. e 
L390) Pompros, = worsted, ball shaped, and 5 inches in 
mference. 
2,500 Caps, with covers, to be made of bine cloth 
‘geo a8 einige w woo dyed), with ornam: ornaments, 


500 ieee Cap ey 


No, 5 
15) eras Buttons conse) (eagle), 
1,000 ss Braniette Bull — 
aulette on. 
x O00 yards Yel low Binding. 


“3 Swords for musicians, srg 

ore for sergeants, complete, 
rums, comp 

18 } Batter Drant Heads. 








a Br ik wid Phaedra woes mouatines, 32 inches long 
inch 
12 Sword Bat bards, with aR 2% inehes long 
oi, legge and ¥¢ inch owtings, 96 inghevlong by 
mou jong 
15-16 wide and % inch thick. 
CLASS No. 6, 
8,000 pairs Bootees (infantry pattern). 
caren Boge et rsie 
ut magaz 
1.00 Bayonet a Scabbards, with frogs attached. 
500 Cartridge Box Belts. 
60 Waist Belts. 
50 Sword Frogs. 
50 Cartridge Boxes for sergeants, 
800 ny a 


400 ist Plates. 
(With the orice of increasing any of the above quan- 
tities, not one-third. 


LASS NO. & 
F Aad japetings and trimming the following articles, viz 
Uniform coats for sergeants, corporals, musicians, and 
Faticue coats for sergeants, corporals, musicians, and 
Weotea pants for sergeants, corporals, musigians, and 
Linen penta for sergeants, corporals, musicians, and 


Flannel shirts. 
Linen shirts. 





rawers. 
Flannel sacks, 
Red and Blue Jackets for Boys. 
_ The abovementioned articles must conform to th 


master, Marine Corps, Marine Barracks, Wash! mn. D. 

; Assistant Quarterm: potion, 0. urth 
street, Philadelphia ; and at the rook. 
lyn, New York, and Boston, Massachusetts, where they 
can be examined; an icles named 


. Do: » shall be considered 
fully conform 634 samples they will be rejected, = fhe 
contractor will be bound to furntsh others of 
kind at once, or the Quartermaster will fill the deficie ency 
atthe expense of the 
Pp. —- r- be made upon accepted deliveries, with- 
the rg | of first 


a a ar a 


PROR AHURA IA tdito 
UNDER T CogNizAN ick OF tHE BUREAU OF 





Navy DepaatTuert, 
Boreav br Consravorion AND REPA 
W. . (a aad g 173 
P&P to er and 


ot Heh mbs of May set at Se cine th the bid oir 4 


ie Di of Soak must be poy a tothe “ oo of the 


Repair, Navy artment, 
as) must be indorsed A Propanat is bets 4 

ber; ete... Navy," that they may 

fom Peta the avr." gion and fact 


opening aaice 
~ arfies bidding lee pes “ae aeverct 

verge sell! enphae i? operas me 
ier red. with the pte] ard Jor ORES 
ay BE x.) lasses as parties deal in and 
to wr with instructions to. bidd 


for, 
siving the forms of Proposal of of guaranty, and of ceria: 
} guarantors, wi intel forms of offer, will be 
furnished to such persons as desire to bid, on application 
to the Commandants of the respective Navy Yards, and 


wees of all te yards on application to the Rureau. 
P ofeach 


Navy Yard and the Purchas- 

ing ymaater for et each A. ion will have a copy of the 
is, for examination only, in or- 

on ois conan my fatend to bid may judge whether it 
je to make application for any of the classes of 


propusals must be for the whole of a class; but the 

Dever gcat poseryes, tee be Gor to reduce the whole class, 

th 8 execution of All apni — for into: 
mation or for the 


—_ ue an uation niples must be mad 
e Comman: e respective ¥. 

ls or offers will é recewwed only from parties 
gle are bona fide  Gealers in or manufact 


he : certified C4 oo Oouiecton vr I caval ——— 
oy e. certi e lector of In’ evenue 
— district in 


we they reside, 

contract will be awarded to the person who makes 

the lowest bid and gives the guaranty required by law: 
ie Navy. Department, however, reserving the right to 
aot the lowest bid, or any which it may deem ex- 
Tieden ihe ae f the second. section of the 
act approved. Searoh } . oie the offer of ag erson 
ay 2 emai. has not filled his con- 

for 


ah e 
oe he ‘fa amsunt wn be be required to sign the 


certified to the 
ee n 7 (the, Navy esastnow t. 
al security. twenty per centnm will be with- 
the amount of the bills until the contracts shall 
= vieen cach bil, ap and eighty per centum of the 
am ‘ saoraved in triplicate by the Com. 
D yards, will be paid hy the 
Paymaster of t! e ca on designated in. the contract; or, 
if none ts sp: the ot ay | of the station near- 
est the yard were ‘the e onoes are delivered, within ten 
days after the same shall have ween 
passed the Secretary of (the 
classes ses of this Bureau are numbered and designat- 


as follows 

— 1, White Oak Logs; No.2, White Oak Keel wetems 

No. .3, White Oak Curyed Timber; No. 4, White os 
—Orezon Pine Deck Plank at * Mare Istand med: 

No. 7, Yellow e $ oo _ Logs a 











“Boards at Mare Island yard; No. sy 

White Ash, = Beech—White Ash and Reewood at 
Mare Island yard; No, 16, White Ash Oars: No. 18 Black 

t, Mshorany, ae Cherry ; = 19, Locast Tim 

AL ay cust is; No. 23, Black* npraee ; No, 

4H, wh ite Oak Staves a Heading; No. 25, Licnumvite: 
No. 32. Crema Tron, round and square: No. 3, Wrought 
rena 34, Iron, plate; No. 35, Steel; No, 37, Iron 
at No. % 1 OS 39, ov 





Nails; 42. Lead, pipe. sheet; No. 43. Zine; No, 44 
in; — Ider; No. Locks, Hinges, hone, = 

brass andiron ; No. 43, Screws of brass and iron: No. 
Files; No, 51, : No. 52, Tools for ship stores: "No! 
53, Tools 4 uae yard and shops; No. 54. 54, Hardware: 
. 81, Zine Paints ; 58. Col- 


at "59. Linseed Gil; ‘No. 60. — 
ish, Spirits ts Turpentine ; ; oN. 63, Sperm and Lard Oil: 
64, Tallow, Soap; No. Fish Oil; No. 68, i Ne: 


lacing: ; 5 ; No. An 
cite Boal: No. 86, ind Bicanitnces Coal: Ho. 87, Bite. 
minous Coal ; No. 88, Charcoal; No. 89, 
aun following are the classes by the numbers required 
the respective navy yards: 


TTERY. 
Nos. 1. 9,8,7. 9511; 13,15, 16; 18, 2.98, 34, 35, 37, 99, 42 
1B. M4 42. 48, , 5 Sh n Sis 8h Sly Bly 56, 58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 62, 
78. OT RLESTOW 


N. 
ae 1, ee SS he, 49, 50, 
58, 60. 63, 64, 65, 68, 69,70, 71, 72) 73, 74, 
MBIT, 78, 85, 87, 7, 88. 


BROOKLYN. 
wed ii he 15, 16, 13. 23, 24, 32, 33, 37, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 
54, 56, oe ora 70,71, 
s 14, 17, 18,80, 3, ot 


PHILADFELPHIL 
Nos. 1, ga ee AG. 16, 30, 30. BL, 88, 29, 43, 44, 48, 49, 


$0. 61, 53, 54, 56, 67,'68, 59, 60, (63, 64, 85, 68, 69,°70, 71, 73, 74, 
71, 78, 85, 86, 87, ove 
Pra 9 4,7, 12.10 th BA ge Bd, 24, 85,27 38, 39, 42, 
& 4 th i 8, 8, ie, 5451 54, 68, 59, 60. 63, 68,69; 70, Tl, 73. 
NORFOLK. 
Nos. 1, 2.8, 8. 9, 12, 13, 15 16, 18, 19. 2. $8, 94, 32, 3, 3, 
85, 37, 38 39, 42 +0: by 45, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 56, ‘Sle 58, 59; 


60, 63, 64, 68, 69, 70. TAT ABs 74s 15 77, 78, 82, 85, 87, 88. 


fr & 13, 15, 16; 18, 245 82, 33, 34, 37, 39, 48, 49, 50, 51 
tap + 56, 67; 58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 77, 





cent. 
rendered Yantit second delivery is mad from amount 
of second account rendered un until hag elt seat: is i 
and so on a —— is en nme 
by two persons, whaeas 
a United States district 
posal sinemey Fo ligetor,must accompany eas ee 





;_ otherwise it wi! 
Bank forms of p | can be obtained upon applica- 
tion at this office: the office of the Assistant Quarter. 
master, P Philadelphia, 3 the office of the \piatent 


Quartermaster, oa arracks, Brooklyn, N. ¥ +3 Or the 
commanding 0! 

bi dt the abo send 
saNemmaners aut 0! capt ‘0. publish e Sos eB rene 


examination 
“The bidder's lace of — or manufacturing estab. 
lishment must be stated 0 are 
Proposals to be a e on the the Marine Gor 
oa aaa ae, 
MAJOR WILLIAM B. SLACK, 


Anartaemactns TT Q 





[MPEOVING CHANNEL oF 


SCHUYLKILL RIVER, PA. 
U. 8. Excreger Ovrice, 1393 Cuestyvt Sr., 
Purapenrmu, Par Pa., April 28th, 1873, 


SEALED PROPOSAL im duptic . with a 
| ‘this advert reac toe ache wit be reecived 
ae o h, 


ay, May 
its for rome Rive rt~ ea For chanel Si 
y ve erry Br abou 
ad pod end bic yards of sand and gravel. 

» ete., will be ya from this 
office. of the locatity m be seen. The right 
to reject any bid! is iwi 

J.D, =r Tiiirz Lieu Col, of Engineers, 








DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 
Spotlenpet 
1 - 
of th the Medien’ stor ere aes re the my in 
stric . in seminal 
the accompan 
»JULIHN’S BYDRASTIK COMPOUND 
will be found. ar a ware remedy. Send for cirea 
pte 1. KEIT ae 4i Liberty street, N. ¥. For 
Druggists. Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5, } 
PATCHE | 


HAIR 








to the beet ee the world. True 


care Sipe ire Sha doin es and 


True and write Harmless, 





PROPOSALS EO FOR RATIONS. 


Heapqvarrers U. 8. Marine Conve, 
QUARTERMASTER'S OFFIC 
SEALFD PROPOSALS wll be veoet Avr etn Oh 
A w' received a 3 office 
until 2 o'clock Pp. M. of THURSDAY, the 5th day of June 





next, for Faraiening RATIONS to the United States Ma- 
soccer following stations, from the lst of July, 1873, 
the eit June, 1874: 
ton OUTH, New Hampshire. 
CHARLESTOWN — 
Satine Foo 
WASHINGTON CITY parce at of Columbia, 


PO 

ARE ISLAND, California, 

AR ihation consist of twelve ounces of Pork o: 
Bacon, or one pound ounces of Salt or Fresh 
Beef; ounces of Soft Bread or Flour, or twelve 
ounces of Hard Bread, or one pound and four ounces of 
Co ry one hundred Rations fifteen 

ands en Beans or Peas, or ten pounds of Rice or 
lominy pounds of Green Coffee, or eight pounds of 
Roasted ‘or a santed and Ground) Coffee, or one pound 
and eight ounces of Tea; fifteen pounds of Sugar; four 
quarts of Vinegar; one pound and four ounces of Ada- 
mantine or Star dies; four pounds of Soap; three 
unds and twelve ounces of Salt, and four ounces of 


ns to be delivered upon the order of the 
The masse fficer of each station, the Fresh Beef, either 


jhe Sugar New Orleans, or its cquiva- 
lent; and the Beons, | inegar, Candles, Soap, Salt, etc. 
qual 


ay ian . whose responsi- 
pines ast be certifi ienined ya Un States District Judge, 
ac ict Attorney, or Collector, must accompany each 


PNo "No proposal wilt be ~—-rE unless accompanied b; 
guaranty. Re lp > of proposal a _ obtained 
n appl: at any of the ee Statio 
ewspapers anthorized to publish the above will send 
the paper ape a first insertion to this office for 
— 


abe infemed | “Proposals for Rations” and 
edidreoned to the undersiqned WILLIAM B, § 


CK, 
Major and Quartermaster U. 8. Marine Corps._ 





IMPORTANT z0 mas re RS, 


NURSES, 
and oe 
RIDGR’S 


. i og 
ery agrees ie, an nas 
exactly adapted to all 

Bach can bears the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





(May 29, a, ete 








cane 











Gommercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tnx business of the past week in domestic 
cotton goods has kacked activity in all de- 
partments of the trade, The sales of staple 
goods have been restricted, and the jobbers 
have notdone much toward replenishing their 
stocks, There does not seem to be any dis- 
position on the part of the manufacturers’ 
agents to submit to any further reduction of ‘ 
prices. The speculative demand for any 
description of cotton or woolen fabrics is 
very small. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings con- 
tinue inactive, notwithstanding the recent 
reduction of prices, and the sales are in 
small quantities to meet the demands of cur- 
rent trade. The stock of standard sheet- 
ings in first hands is said to be smaller than 
usual at this season of the year. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
moderate demand only. Prices are nomi- 
nally steady at the late reduction; but it is 
probable that a large contract might be en- 
tered upon at a still further decline. 

Printing cloths are not in so active a de- 
mand as they were, but prices of 64 extra 
quality are stilf firm at 6% to 7 cents for im- 
mediate delivery. 

Prints are not in very lively demand. The 
recent reduction of prices has not had the 
effect of stimulating purchases to any en- 
couraging extent. Sprague’s fancies are 
now sold at 11 cents, less 5 per cent. 30 days, 
for new medium fancies. 

Ginghams are selling moderately at steady 
prices for the best qualities of popular 
makes. 

Printed lawns, percales, and cretonnes are 
in steady demand for new styles at un- 
changed and firm prices. 

Cotton duck is in good demand at steady 
prices for the best qualities of popuiar 
makes. 

Cotton drills are rather dull. The stock 
in first hands is in excess of the demand and 
prices are not firm. 

Osnabures are in steady demand, but the 
sales are in small lots, at steady prices. 

Denims are selling more bxcn and the 
quotations are firmly maintained. 

Cottonades are in good demand for the 
season and prices are firm. 

In other departments of domestic cottons 
there are no changes to note. The trade is 
tbout equal to the usual business of the 
season and prices are steadily maintained. 

The market for domestic woolen goods 
exhibits some improvement and a more 
active demand is anticipated by the man- 
ufacturers’ agents, particularly for heavy- 
weight fabrics. Cloths are in more active 
demand for the favorite makes, purchases 
being mostly made for the clothiers. Over- 
coatings are in improved demand and prices 
are well maintained. 

Fancy cassimeres are in improved demand 
for the heavy weights, and the sales of the 
different grades (from low to fine grade) are 
represented as encouraging to the hopes of 
an active season. 

Worsted dress goods are in less active de- 
mand, but there is considerable doing still 
in the more attractive styles at steady 
prices. 

Foreign goods are without any noticeable 
changes. The demand is now restricted 
almost wholly from first hands to a few 
seasonable goods necessary to complete 
assortments. The auction rooms are kept 
well supplied, but the sales are not large 
and prices have a tendency to lower points. 
The importutions for May are thus an in- 
crease on those for April. It has been stated 
that of the three hundred and fifty millions 
of foreign goods, gold value, imported into 
New York during the past ten months one 
hundred and fifteen millions consisted of 
dry goods. 








LATEST DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


(MPORTANT TO EVERY M MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, May 19th, 1873. 





Lancaster 
Hartford 








© eeeee 


riven 
fr. 

































- et... ton, C 

» Wamsutta........ 4-4....20 | Androscoggin ls 
40 Cee * ee oe 1% 
4 134 

112% 
1434 
16 
Be ae Bartisit is Wy 
TARP ION is Beh. 1oss|dames Sm Mills 4.1554 
46-inch. -8 33-in 4 
1234 
114 














DENIMS 
m} CC...... lv 
Offs Company, OB ay? 
ie he AXA...22 
Warren, Brown......... 18 
Lewiston, Brown....... 24 
20 ‘Columbian, AA......... 22 





HIRTINGS. 


York, 30-inch........... 
York, 32-inch...........+ 25 
Thorndike, A... 











BROWN DRILLS. 





Amoske 144 Appleton.... ...cescees 14% 
Pepperell... seed remo a 2013 
BUM, B.. csncaseouseker hela 





DELAINES. 





A. T. STEWART & 60. 


are offering 
additional attractions in all the departments of their 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 
New Fancy Silks, 


in the le os colo: 
Colors Guisailie’ Peer Poe Poplins, $1, formerly 


BI {E SILKS, pure silk one way, 45c. per yd. 
Dress Fabrics 


in all the bas fn ‘les for Costumes and Polonaise, 
ereduction of 40 per cent. 


Every requisite for HALF and DEEP MOURN- 
NG, HERNANT, 3-4 and 84 GRENADINES. 


COURTAULD’S ENGLISH CRAPES. 


Imported White Goods, 


all the popular makes for family use. 
Extraordt Baran is in Ladies’ Par’ pases SILK, 
POP IR, LINEN, LAWN, and Organ- 

$35 Surrs, some at the extremely low price of 


Paris-made HATS, S BONuErs, wea Flowers, 


Blegantl; pace I Baimetto 
Unusual pao ants in Paris eA Lik RIB- 
BON ‘or Tri Millinery, and Sashes. 
. grintont 20 Fringes, Farase miaetey mebpies. 
» ‘article in small wares. 


Dressmaking, 


under Le gees MO RAGEET, sexecates at 

ce. without disappointment ame or ‘ing, 

° al in style and elegance to the best foreign pro- 
luctions. 


CHARGES VERY MODERATE. 
Also in their 


Jobbing Millinery Department 


a fresh invoice of Paris-made HATS and BON- 
NE some new and choice styles from th: 


makers. 

All Paris-made Hats and Bonnets of 0 a PSS one 

Se offered at 0 reauction 25 and 
‘ormer prices. A ea5° quantity at 

Tedueed from 40 and $3 o 





Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & & FOY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 
MADAM FOYW’sS 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 











L. M. BATES & 60, > 
451 AND 453 BROADWAY, WY, 


28 and 30 MERCER STREET, N. Yu 
Importers and Jobbers of 


POPULAR DRY GOODS. 


SPRINC TRADE FOR 1873. 











EDWARD A. 


MORRISON, 


827 and 829 Broadway, near 13th Street. 


. tet ibbons. Windsor 


Highest Novelties in Bonnets and Round Hats, Colored tak tes 
Buttons, Parasols, Crane de 


Chene, Normandy 


‘Sashes in all colors, 13 Gans ile, 
dren's Furnishing Department down-stairs. 





STRAW 


ROUND HATS, 
AND BOYS’ HATS. 


GOODS... 


BONNETS, FLORIDA AND PALMETTO HATS, YOUTHS’ 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK EVER 
EXHIBITED BY ONE HOUSE IN THIS CITY. 


Ready for Inspection To-day, 
AT THE GREAT EAST SIDE ESTABLISHMENT, 


309 GRAND ST., 


NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURED HATS AND BONNETS OF 
THE MOST COSTLY BRAIDS AND NOVEL SHAPES AT A LARGE MARGIN 
UNDER REGULAR PRICES. ALSO FIVE THOUSAND CASES OF VARIOUS 
BRAIDS AND SHAPES, FROM 25 CENTS TO $8 EACH. 


OUR TRIMMED HATS WILL REPAY CAREFUL INSPECTION. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 311 1-2 Grand st., and 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 
Allen st. Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


in 
CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
and 
Housekeeping Goods. 
pot meng hm English Body Brussels, $1.75 per yard ; form- 
er price, 
ey: Ingrains ond ae, Royal Wiltons, 
Aubussons, Axminste: 
TURKEY C CARPETS, 
New Styles, Exclusive patterns, by the yard or in one 
’ RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, etc. 


N asia? Guipure, and Tamboured 
Lace Curtains, 
LACE SHADES, AND LAMBREQUINS. 


TABLE DAMASKS, NAPKINS, HUCKABUCK. 
Linen Damask Table-cloths, three yards wide, in all 
lengths up —" eight Fo Ags: Nepeis to match. 
FLAN: NELS 1 BLAN KETS, 3, QUILTS, DOMESTICS, etc. 


1873. SUMMER NOVELTIES. 1873. 


EGYPTIAN, ROMAN, AND VENETIAN DESIGNS 
IN 
OXYDIZED BUTTONS, BUCKLES, CLASPS, etc. 
PASSEMENTERIES, BELTS, SATCHELS, 
CLUNY, YAK, ANTIQUE AND LLAMA LACBS, 
CAPES, SACQUES, SCARFS, VAILS, HAMBURG 
BANDS, TRIMMINGS, SKIRTINGS, ete. 
UNSURPASSED IN VARIETY AND STYLE. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 8379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OBERHOLSER & KEEFER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
SILKS and 
FANCY DRY GOODS, 








WOOLENS, FLANNELS, WHITE GooDs, 


HOSIERY, etc. 
827, 829, and 331 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL . 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Sager ae Stik and Pirssg 3 29 diner. ane and ave 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., 
82.and 84 Worth Street. N. ¥. 


ATE. RIDLEY & SON, 


AT THE GREAT EAST SIDE ede 
Ten thousand Silk Parente’ lined and unlined. 


Special Cash Purchase, from 50 cents to $5, fully one 
third below last week’s prices. 


Another purchase of over r Twenty Thousand Fans 
at 50 cents on the dollar. e invite attention. 


E. RIDLEY & SON. _ 


AT E. RIDLEY & SON 
RIBBONS and FRENCH FLOWERS 


a GRAINS at 10, 15, 20, 25, 81, and 38 cents, all 
One thousand pieces of 6 and 17-inch SASH RIB- 


BONS, all silk, - 50 cents, at 65 cents, at 75 cents, and 
85 cents per yar 


EDW. “RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 3114 GRAND a 70 ‘ALLEN 
ST. Fifth bok i aust 2S five Wea. 


AT E. RIDLEY & SON, 


IMMENSE STOCK _OF VIEN- 
RAYA ANDY. PARIS GOODS. INSPECT LEATHER 
ODS. OXYDIZED GOODS. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 


Infants’ ond Children’s Carriages, Jewelry, Toilet 
Articles, Perfumery, etc. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand st. ; 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen st 


AT E. RIDLEY & SON, 


Great East Side Establishment. 


al Laces, Dress Crimmings , Needle Works, Linen 
Higndkerenict of Silk Neck ies and Scarfs 
ial offering 0: eck Ties an 
$i 6.b00 pairs Whalebone Corsets, at 65c., 750., 85¢., and 
P' ‘va 


EDW. RIDLEY & SON._ 


KID GLOVES. 


At the Great East Side Establishment 
TO-DAY. 


Syring Colors. New Lots at Sc. pa 
150 edad 














alr. . Shen 


ae Seamer Now Glevooat 


E, RIDLEY & sO 


200, S11, 3114 GRAND and 62, 64, 6, 68, and 1 ALLEN 
STREETS, N.Y. Fifth Block East from the 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & COw 
BAO ASB ie ante OF 
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Weekly ailarkel Rowiew. 


paronTsD EXPRESSLY FoR “ FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., i 


” 372 and 175 Chambers, 294, 396, 298 Gecieatyhettent, 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market for Brazils is strong, with a 
good Gemand for invoices and a fair distributive 
trade, which bids fairto sustain er 

and 
ent. Tree indie Comtees hi have. vg sdyoncod. Sout gold id 
enh of the scarcity of goods of fine quality. 


FISH AND SALT.—Dry Cod are in fair supply, less 

cada  @: full prices are realized. Mackerel are 

an advance supeenended. Barrel Berzing 

feclve, BK demand, oath an M rovement 

in pethe price of Ashton’s. Bulk steady ive. 
Ground unchanged. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—Raisins are quiet and in buy- 
era’ favor. Turkey Prunes are in active request at 
the recent advance, with a further upward tendency. 


Currants steady. Sardines in — bootes demand 
at late easier ragit N ts in large 
sane Other kinds firm an de- 


se“ ab ower ite in fair’ request. witht Mgher 
or Lemons. 


esp oy ts grades are in limited supply 
and firm, especially for the fine qualities, which are 
very scarce. The inquiry for boiling grades is light 


steady. For distilling there is no de- 
tat vale eee reece of New Orleans is reduced to less 
than 1,700 barrels ‘and held very firmly. 


RICB.—Carolina is in fair demand for home use and 
prices are steady. There is some demand for Hast 


export and a fair local nee aes of 
pees for the week, 460 tierces. of Rangoon, 
16,500 bags. 


SPICES.—The market is inactive, but the stocks are 
generally in few hands and held very firmly. All 
kinds, Cassia excepted, are offered with reserve. 


d Nutmegs _ especially firm, small parcels 
ey st the present rate ton. be yt obtained on easier terms 
than round lots. The jobbing demand is fair. 


SUGARS.—Refined have ruled a little irregular, the 
market alternating from moderate inquiry to activity. 
The variations in prices have been slight and stocks 
are wellsold up. Although no decline is looked for, 
asharper demand will have to set in to cause any 
decided advance. A good business has been done in 
Raws at a further advance "4 hae to % cent per 


Holders have 
pound ase and 


still kee 
period of the — 


SYRUPS are in good demand for all grades, and the 
production is taken at full prices as fast as produced, 


and in some instances in advance. Sue House 
moves readily as fast as made at steady prices. 


TEAS.—The demand for invoices continues light, 
while the jobbing trade has been to a great extent 
supplied through sales by aucti which lized fair 


prices. Gr Greens are ny ry s at unchanged prices. 
apans are in full supply and the market,is in tayers’ 
favor. Goiongs are still selling at low prices. 








GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—The Flour market shows a 
slight improvement. The demand for local wants as 
well as exports has been moderately active, which, 
with small stock and receipts below the current wants, 
has created a strong tone and general upward tend- 
ency; aslight advance in Wheat adding to the im- 
provement in Flour. Good shipping lines continue 
scarce. Some jobbing sales have been made of Can- 
ada at $8 to $9.50 and California $9.50 to $10.25. South- 
ern participates in the increased firmness, with light 
sales, and the higher grades. Bakers’ and Family 
brands meet with a good request. Rye Flour con- 


Exports, 25,580 bbls. Wheat has been in good request, 
the improvement in the demand, however, is mainly 
for forward delivery. The 


exports and mille da di 1 en My A Brn 
indent upon re 
byrail, which, with ¢ sab eo rep f tnereabed aos 
in Europe, ca: an advance of.1to'3 cents per 
At the close, So ogra on sregnm, 7 
were disposed 0) and m ent to 
[ogg Receipts, bushels. Exports 109, 
Corn nD the market open- 
ing firm; but, with increased recei; and higher 
freights rest closed dull. Old is scarce 


and firm. New depressed. Receipts, 386,412 bushels. 
ng market for Oats has 


mostly adian, at 
5,664 bushels. EDoESe, ‘me bushels. Barley 

moves slowly. Recet 7,420 bushels. Value: 
&re held generally above buyers’ vie Ws. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Favorable weather for 
building operations has created a good demand for 
Bricks within the past few days. Sellers, however, 
part with their stock very freely, as the receipts are 





a 
of which there is a small su b 
Steady. Dressed Boards in hea 4 


saan 
demand. Lath 
COTTON.—The market generally has ruled very 
quiet. The transactions for the week have been at al- 
Gina ee ° cent per pound for ne ae 


at variance as to the rg 
girenoving the e larger b portion of the ¢ old crop es 


LIVE STOCK.—The market continues to be well 
Pts tian Beeves, The demand is fair, and, al- 
ote variations in prices have been a 

Spas been oon slighty, in buyers’ favor. Dre: 
a of wh ch 


all, in co 
y_ presen: and sellers 
feel that re i ay, to better | Prices, The range 
iS conte ‘por pl for Native Steers, 
ous, Cente. tor’ Texas and kee, very 
been The for 


Cows is 


5% nd Dressed 1 to Tie 





METALS. ile market for American Pig Iron is 
firm: Stocks in the country in dealers’ and amen 
light. Scotch 
2 fo Rails ot of fait 
Refi inactive. Steel in Bi 
Spelter in buyers’ favor. Ingot fall. 
factured steady. Pig Lead decid 
factured unch . Iron Wire 
demand at aieeod prices. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Candleg, 
ae Stock, and ma has not changed since our 

in rather better re- 


es are 
quest iy ith slight chan changes in values of some kinds. 
Semeeus 3 ‘or ss which is in in- 





maaan a at better prices. ers firm. 

re steady. Gunnies inactive. ware quiet. 
steady at improved prices. Hides in fair de- 
mand with light business, owing to holders’ firmness. 
Hops less ac ve, with an increased ft desire to realize. 
India Rubber in good demand. Leather firm and in 
fair request. ts rams Bode ing ds Sotive at gti full png 
r y. Seeds in od aaa |. Calcutta 
Linseed quiet and firm. ed ~~ ag “Goat and 
ns inactive at P..-1 rates. Stearine quiet 


wh 
fi 


light request. Kentuck. “Tobacco in in good 
report and home trade. : Seed Leaf 
axe. Freights higher and active. Exchange irreg- 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Crude Sperm Oil is 
inactive. Crude Whale in fair demand. Menhaden 
in im light Cont Or all held ped bz quae pe party at fe full i aire. 

Les pele 
ae demand. Prime “winter Lard _ ste 
steady. Cocoanut inactive. Spirits 
and lower. 8 firm. ive. 
by phe nap A ~~ aewve business has tra: 
° e@ Creek markets 
Naptha steady. 

PROVISIONS.—The Pork market is quiet at un- 

pero sree The export demand is reduced. Re- 
2,561 bbls. The market 
Bacon quiet and irregular. 
p= gt dull, i, bus Te gen- 


air ex- 
is, 41801 whe and t tierces. Ex- 


ne for the week: Domestic, 1,078 
bales; Foreign, 317 bales. The demand has — 








WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand is good, but the largely in- 
creased receipts create a week market and values 
constantly gravitate downward. The receipts of 
Western increase, and, the ot being nearly equal 
to. State, i op freely at MProRe rtionate prices. Bu: 
povie es wa ees ae lect from, neglect White an 

y 
Pails ane in = way. iy a and Me 4 in quality more than 
usual, id is al ang exhausted and is 


being ET, —_ at 22 to 15 cents 
the omer 







Gaae County Pails and Creamery, # Db @35 
River Pails, Selected................. wooeee @35 
State Dairy, Good to Prime @30 
State , Poor to Fair............ @26 
State Welsh Tabs, Poor to Choice. . @2a 
State ‘kins, Poor to Choice....... @33 
Western Firkins and Tubs..................s00 @2 


CHEESE.—The demand has been good for new. 
The export request was restricted by low Cable and 
higher freights. Old are scarce and the few fine that 


are left bring very full prices. The Western dairies 
lately packages. vary very much in quality. Receipts 








pe . Exports 732,360 pounds. We quote 

for Old and : 
State Facto. H » Ae Aeepscccodedgcss. 154@164 

tate Factory, ir to Prime... ee me 
State Factory, Inferior...............+4. tne 

es) Factory, Ordinary to Prime.. -8 eu 
ee, lish Dairy 4 Ge 

Ss. BITY «ce cccccccccccescccccccecee 

Conn. Pinea: =... 15 @20 


Skimmed Ch 
EGGS.—R 


, 16,921 packag: 
been good and the market steady at better netoes, the 


The d 





d has 


recei being less than the previous week. 
Goose Haas dull and lower. We quote: 
Canada, in_bbis., + per COZ. ..00-e000. a 
Western, fair to e: 

4 Penn. Sabian ey," 
Southern, bs 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Fowls are in good 
demand, except pe aad 9 Western Geese are in poor 
condition. The demand :~ Ry ay and the late re- 
ceipts being generally of inf = bah ahhg rates 
eons are plenty oad’ in ¥. Ty 

R. ed in better favor, but eesd oa As 
quo 


Live Fowls and Chickens, # eshonsahey 8B @ 
Live Turkeys, @ B................ ay 

Live Ducks, fo = 86 ae 
Live Geese, per pair..............05- 
Dressed Rows and Ch  Ghickens, ha 7 

eys, 

‘Pigeons, pio dio 
English ‘gn’ pe, per ver don. 


BEESWAX.—With increased receipts and less de- 
mand the market is in buyers’ favor. Sales 2,900 
pounds at 36 to 37 cents for Western and Southern. 

BROOM CORN.—The demand is fair at old prices— 
6% to 7 cts. for New Hurl, 5 to 6 cts. for Green, 4 to 5 
cts. for Red, and 3 to 4 cts. per me for Old, all 

des. Brooms in fair demand at —— dozen 
or fair to good and $3.25 to $5.75 for 4 6. te e 

ASHES.—Pots are in good jobbing demand at $8. 
Pearls entirely nominal. Stock in inspection yard, 
462 casks Pots and 4g bbls. Pearls. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—The supply is ight and demand 
fair at 12 to 17 cents per pound from poor to prime. 
Syrup $1.00 to $1.25 per zation. 

BEANS.—Receipt, 3,204 bushels. Exports, 1,120 bush- 
els. Marrowfats are in good supply, light export eu 


ck and 










d the market favors buyers. 
steady, with a fair dem: x* ay nite oS A steady. 
Cc d scarce and ir request. 
few arriving. Ay uote : 
Marrowfats, prime, per bushel............... $2 60@$2 75 
“ ” Pair to good, per bushel........ 2 00 2 6 
Ked Kidneys, % IIIT 8:50@ 8 80 
Kidneys, - ecccccee 3 0@ 2 70 
Pea Beans, fair to prime, “ seceeeee 2 2@ 306 


fa foe 


PEAS.—R its, 1,200 b Exports, 9 bushels’ 
Southern Black Hyé are in small supply, good do-* 
mand, and in seller’s favor. ee quiet and in pur- 

Canada minal 





—— favor. scarcity, 
ue: 

Southern Black me. tre pusbel -$3 12@$3 30 
Canad: Ge pilme, per ess 55@ 1 8 


POTATOES,—The demand for Peachblows is good 
at high prices. Inferior kinds are dull and in buyers, 


favor. rmuda lower, We quote 
ows, per barrel, in Duk. «0. 
a Soccccge Ste 
Bermuda, pt ones eecqcegcocecs 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS. — Apples ae 


France, is some slight reliet sudan unusual ‘cecu 











rence. Pi dull. a. d ° 
me: coches es very dull. eerien and plums aente 
Apgies, Sea state ——' Wi 


om Pressresrortsse a é 
rec Gee Enh PR 





ee 23 
Biackbes 6 












Ib.. ch cnge 
ODS pbedeeads sedsecds odvctosele 1" 
Blume, foe eid of 
SLGSPDCTPICB, —=— see ecsecececece eed 
Boutnear oes Strawberries, per qt..-... rerenneng 35 @0 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are scarce. Russets are 


the main reliance. Cranberries very dull. Peanuts 
dull. We quote: 



























Apples, West’n, Mixed ‘and Choi bb1.33 H0@S4 75 
PRE Ordinary, per Dols noe? DOr DOL-RS 00@ 3 50 
Cranberries, per Dushel. } a3 ; F 
Bickory's 8. his el. a tee © 
utes, USNEL....ccccecees oe aged 
Pecan Nuts, rib... : aeadeones secseeccrecene 10@ 11K 
GREEN VRORER TERA ~ We quote: 
Cabbage, per 100................cceeseeeceees! 08@$25 00 
mie sale, pase Phacddeside #4 “3 3 50 
r — = 
ae %e 43 
we 200 
eis 
. 7 Ee bad 
= 199 — 6 
- — 8 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Groceries and Provisions. 
pias oe ae Duty: Oh County a. 2000 
Cc. . ea . 
tio fico. a— 9% lens hie M t- 


GA. 
shed..... +--—l1xXa—11 








Powdered. 1ya—ll% 
Granula' ll a—ll¢ 
y Vee 10%a—10. 
ER! —— a—l0 
—10 a—W% 
7 = Ne veuted — 9¥a—10 
SFOWN........ +. 8 a— 9% 
ae eee ES pure: te Sc¥, 
UTY: 
N. O., New..... = se 
Porto Rico, a— 
English Is., x 3 a—48 


Muscovado...,—30 a—35 
SYRUPS. 








Sunes added 12 a130 
Silver Drips.. -—68 a-—B 
Golden “ ...—55 a—€5 
Beehive....... —4 a—0 
Common sugar 
ouse .......—20 a—25 
TEAS—Dovuty: 
Young Hyson. 
Hyson 
Im 
¢ 
" 
Oolong ato 
Ja 
a550 
a70 
erel: 
No. 1Shore..2300 22500 


Dt Bey: 18 
— No 2 Shore.. .15 
—20}4| No. 2 Bay. ...15 00 



































65 
layer 0235 L# bor... —D a—2 
"1, Musc'l..26) 0280 |SA'LT—Dury: Sald cts, ® 
. ion 1.822 a850 | 100 Bs. 
a470 
# b —0 a—5 
Ashton's ao.3 30 a350 
Worthington 
lo neninasais % a29%9 
son aga 
oaeman ae a260 
brable Salt in bxs, 
J ary a1 
smal 
pmo — a9 
n 
Winabdbl.... 4Ka—5 
SALERATUS. 
A yas ye 8Xa— 9% 
A—BICARB, 
oy a—8 
# do “ American.— a— 1K 
To papers, fo 
# doz.. NM cnnnseds 9 
Tomatoes, 3 b CREAM OF TARTAR. 
onus ednnsue Pl a250 g noe --— 
rn, Sugar, ...40 a— 
 #doz......290 a800 |O eccceece2D M— 85 
Peas,2b # doz—— 8325 |SOAP—DUTY:0# .v 
2 ie, imported .12%a13 
# doz..... a2%5 ot * 014.15 al9 
Lobster, 2» # Castie. domestic.10 ail 
[ee 340 3350 MP cccseee © OFT 
Lobster, 1D # ide 
(Sp ne 240 a250 CAND \LES. 
Opnem, Patent Wax.......44 ~ 
hb @ doz...—— a2 |S pesenaqasoce 
Wi 55. c25ds 32 be 
® # doz...—— al _ ~ fag 
a) 
fase. @ doz—— a4%5 |Tallow.,............ al2\ 
Olives, Queen, Dury: 2scts.% ». 
bond, pdoz.—— 9600 Carolina, fair to. om 
pres, l. ic csScccsccce 
¥ doz., gold.— — a300 |Rangoon, fair bow 
Capese, onp. ie... 

French Must’d Sago — ga— 9 
# doz........—— 2150 |Starch, Laundy. —a-—9 
PORK » Pat.Gloss 10a—11 
Thin Mess, nw 2000 020 50 Starch, Corn... or oxe—il 
Flour and Grain. 

WHEAT, 
Va. and Balt. No.1 mill spg.174 a 178 
Family i; 900 21200 | * * 17 a173 
Va. and Bait. No. 2 Chicago..165 a 170 
ES aa ong 80 2a92 3 155 alSs 
St. Louis...... 72% al22 |Winter Red...19 21% 
Ind., Ohio, Amber Mich..19 a 205 
and Mich:+7 40 3960 |White Mich...200 a 235 
I ae Wis. Werarn ix 6136 
owa 8-70) 9 850 es mi as 
Spring W.. onan ellow.64}4a— 65. 
te....710 a 770 |White yathern78 —s 
est. Ww * 
2558 {No.2 Ohi 51% 
a o. 49 a— 
a 800 White... a— 55 
a62% /Black Western.47a— 48 
i 5 eee ee a10 
a3% . 
a370 cseeeee 15 O—85 
a850 |2 Rowed State. 8) a—% 
coeseeeeL]13 @ 115 
gut. 
Wool, Hides, Furs, Skins, 
A.Sax. Fl’e#®.—48 a—55 |HORNS—D : Free. 
er oo a—M /Ox.B.A.& BR... 300 $4 
erino—43 a—48 |Am............ a 
Sup. Pulled Co.—43 a—48 |FURS AND SKINS Un- 
. bing..-.- 8 a—63 dressed, of 7 
No.1 Palled....—% a—33 currency pri 
. lled.....—40 a—44 Beaver, % 
wash .—23\ a—27 North? D.30 a 60 
27 a—32 » gu 3 a30 
Bre louetneegt ite 
o. 1. Wi a -— “ We = @ 810 
yrna Unw..— RedFoxNorth.150 a 
Seen Vash -M 8-8 lRfogeen soma Se 
. Sp iP, 
une, io oe % asl “ North. m4 a1@ 
Cal. 8.C.unW.? 95 9 91 Mink, Nocth 30 280 
medium.... ben estern. 2 50 »38 
Cal. 8.C. unw. 21 a—% | Marten, North 200 @ 
eommon.... Gogh Carsece— Mie 8 
Cal, 8.C. unw. 20 az |. on a 
by hy = a 
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COPPER—Diry: Pig an 








4c.8 
er and Plate, 1¥c. # ®;|Am’can I: 
Band, Hoop, and Scroll Sheathin gnew 


5 
8 
$888 

















-&B. 3 
Gn. Sit —1 — 
Do. do.gr.sl ® 
MOCO ...... —-=+ Strip -— 7 
ary ....— a— Nor. White. ..— 25 a— 35 
Javanilla, ete.— B a—16 |Wolf, large... 200 a 350 
i a—18 olf, +H al 
Mara.h’ox.ete—15 a—17 Bear, black... 300 22000 
Matamoras...—18 a—20 /Bear, brown.. 100 2 500 
3 0....—21 a—% |LEATHER—Dutr: Sole, 
7 eee &—23 15; Upper, @ ct.ad. vy. 
Tampico..... <——21 a—22 \Oak(S) Lt.en—43 a— 45 
Calcutta % e—l4 \Oak, middle..—42 a—44 
Don tbe¥pce.— B oe 19% Oak, heavy. <2 a— 2 
Do. ¥ eevee 35 8 
GreanaWea > fo™ ie | aye a 
G — a— emlock, mid— 27}a— 31 
CitySlaughter— 11x¥a— — eavy— a8 
Heml’ck,dam—19 a—2%6 
ssabdiah Drugs and Dyes. 
Alcohol....... 178. a180 |Ipecacuanh: 
Al #? Db... —ll a—2 Brazil, gold.— 90 a— % 
4 'tr’e—45 a—70 gale. sewtone de a— 
Set cegina cee — 3%a— 3% Lac Dye, gold 2 a— 31 
Antvreg. gid. 14X%a— 15 |Licori a— 42 
Argolsref.gld— 30 a— 32 Madden; Dutch, 
y ic pow’r.g. : > é' re cae ema vl 8a— 12% 
A —_ Mad er, Frenc 
jals'm Capivi gld.75a— #2 ati ym 8% 
Balsam T: Bow: | bet .——— small 
sam . a _ ie a _— a— 2 
serries,Pers.gld36 a—37 |Manna, large 
Bark Petayv.—— a— 4 7 ead ali 
a 6%a— 6%)Nutgalls, bi 
oraz renn — 25 a— 30 Aleppo gold—2i a—23 
*ne,rol— 3 a—— |Oil Bergamot. a 44 
Brimst ne,flor— 3a—— /|Oil Cassia, gid 18 a 1 90 
Brim’otVn.gd 500 23700 /Oil Lemon.. 80 a 445 
Camph.re# Dinbd.g.23a%5 | Oil P 315 a3% 
Gamphos ref.— a—35 {Oil Vitriol, 
Cantharides.. 155 a 180 G65 deg. — 24a 36 
Car.Ammonia— 22 a— 23 Opium. Ty ¢'d d512 a515 
Cardamoms.. 165 a 175 xal. Aci 194a— 21 
Castor Oil... ..— a—21 }Phosph om —9 a— 2 
ChamomileFl.— 28 a—44 |Prus. Po’ 89 a—i1 
] icksilver... 102 2106 
ash, gold....— 37 a—40 ubarb,Chi.— 6 a 112 
61 a—67 0, Pid, g74.— 5 a— 7% 
5% ? — llxa— 12 
Sal Bods. nda gold — 2Ka— 3 
a—7 ah 5 ag — 30 88 
a— 6/Sarsa’l Mex., 
a— 234| gid........... 8 a—ll 
a— 66 Seana, & I. eB 13 
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Financial. 
MONEY MARKET, 


Tr is always possible to make something 
like a trustworthy forecast of the conditions 
of our money market when we base our 
calculations on the financial condition of 
our Own country ; but, since we are so in- 
timately connected with all other commer- 
cial countries, it is difficult, to make 4 
ralculations as to the future of mone) 
Knowing what the course of currency wou 
he, we had predicted an easy money market 
and higher prices for all classes of invest- 
ment securitie® during the spring and sum- 
mer, and this prediction was beginning to 
be verified, when a wholly unlooked-for 
trouble in Vienna, the extent: of which we 
do not now fully know, has so. disturbed 
financial affairs here that what seemed a 
week ago to be a certainty is now extreme- 
ly dubious. 

There has been a financial panic in Vi- 
enna, which has caused the suspension of: a 
great number of commercial firms and 
speculators, though none of them of any 
great importance as far as their connections 
with this country areconcerned ; but Vienna 
is closely related to Berlin and Frankfort, 
and those commercial centers with London, 
and London with New York. Hamburg 
has also been seriously distarbed. The rates 
of discount have been general in all parts of 
Europe, the Bank of England bas advanced 
its rates 14 per cent., and it is now at 6 per 
cent. and Wall Street is in a tremor. and 
looking for something serious to happen. 
Precisely what no one can definitely foresee. 

The result of all these European disorders, 
so far as American securities are concerned, 
has not been. serious—the market being 
affected onlv in respect to the dealings in 
speculative stocks and.in the price of gold. 
The price of gold advanced to 1188, but 
by the end of the week it had declined again 
to 118, and, the latest quotations from 
London being more encouraging, there does 
not appear to be much danger of a further 
advance. 

The increase in the deposits of the Asso- 
ciated Banks for the week; according to the 
last statement, was $5,015,000,..in gold 
$437,000, and in greenbacks $1,157,000, 
making the excess of legal reserve over the 
required 25 per cent. more than ‘$5,000,000. 

Some of the active speculative stocks have 
undergone a severe shrinkage during the 
week, but none of them to. so great an ex- 
tent as Pacific Mail, which dropped, 7 per 
cent. in the course of two. days, and, after 
selling at 45 on Friday, recovered to 47} on 
Saturday. The losses on this stock have 
been very severe; but no failures have been 
the result. Western Union Telegraph was 
the next stock which suffered most severe- 
ly, it having sold down to 84 and recovered 
acain to 858. 

Money has been in good sup pply to bor- 
rowersduring the week at 6to 7 per cent. 
on call loans. Business paper classified as 
*‘ gilt-edged” is readily placed outside of 
the banks at 8 to 10 per cent.; but there is 
very little of gilt- edged paper now offering, 
as the banks take it at 7 per cent, Ordinary 
business paper, with double names, is sold 
at 12 to 15 per cent, per annum. 








QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAY 17TH, 1873. 
Offered. Asked. 
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A NEW THROUGH ROUTE FROM 
NEW YORK TO CHICAGO, 

Via ERIE RAILWAY, ' 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE GREAT WESTERN 

AND MICHIGAN'CENTRAL RAILWAYS. 

Tue opening of a new line between New 

York.and Chicago: that has for itaobject to 


the journey between the two points is not 

without interest to the public. 

We, therefore, take pleasure in announc- 

ing that an enterprise has just’ been inau- 

gurated by the Erie, Great Western, and 

Michigan Central: Railways which is no less 

than running a daily line of Pullman palace 

cars between New York and Chicago over 

that line. 

The Erie Road is built upon the broad- 

gauge plan, and it has, therefore, been im- 

possible to build the cars of that road so as 

to enable them to run upon the narrower 

tracks between Suspension Bridge and Chi- 

cago. How to convey passengers through 

without change over that road has been the 

problem solved by the companies interested. 

This is accomplished by changing the trucks 

upon which the cars run over the Erie road, 

at its western terminus, and substitute there- 

for trucks of the narrow gauge. This 

is done at Clifton, Canada, where the car, 

with it passengers, is raised by a hydraulic 

press, the broad trucks taken out and 

the narrow ones substituted, in the short 

space of seven minutes, without the slight- 
est. inconvenience to the passengers, and 
even without their knowledge. Eight of 
these palace cars have been put upon the 
line, all of which were built at the Elmira 
(N. Y.) works of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company, and are very similar to the other 
carsrun by the Company, which are too 
well known to the traveling public to need 
additional description. They have all the 
‘*modern improvements,” contain fourteen 
sections, and use the Westinghouse air-brake 
and the Miller coupling and platform. They 
are about ten inches narrower in the bodies 
than the cars ordinarily used by the Erie 
Company and seven inches wider than the 
cars of the Great Western Railway, and are 
thus adapted for use on both roads. The 
Warsaw was the first through coach, and is 
a paragon of beauty and completeness, rich- 
ly gilded and inlaid with fancy-colored 
woods, gorgeously carpeted, and upholstered 
with crimson plush. The other cars of the 
line are in all respects as.complete models 
of beauty and convenience. The. new line 
of cars runs over the Erie, Great’ Western, 
and Michigan Central route, making the 
time in thirty-six hours, with the same con- 
ductor and porters. There can be no. doubt 
but that the traveling public will speedily 
recognize the benefits of this new means of 
transit and avail themselves of it, especially 
when it is seen that the safety of the transit 
is greatly enhanced by the use of different 
trucks, by which means both sets are thor- 
oughly inspected and overhauled at each 
end of the route, and again at Clifton, ren- 
dering accidents from broken wheels or 
axles almost an impossibility. 





No. 5 Nassau St., New York, 
May "19th, 1873. 

fas” The present high price of Govern- 
ment Securities is increasing the demand for 
first-class Railroad Bonds ; and it is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the present differ- 
ence of from TWENTY to THIRTY per cent. 
can be obtained for any great length of 


time. 
We are recommending for exchanges or 


for new investm ents: 
The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SEVEN 


Banxine House or Fisk & Harton, 


est payable January and July, principal and 
interest payable in gold, in New York City. 
Only $3,000,000 of these bonds will be of- 
fered forsale at present. Price 90 and ac- 
crued interest. 
They are amply secured and a very de- 
sirable investment. The proceeds will be 
used inadding largely to the present equip- 
ment and in extending the line from its 
present tide-water terminus at Richmond to 
deep water on the Chesapeake Bay, where 
the Iargest steamers in the world can load 
and unload alongside the cars. 
Also. the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
SEX PER CENT. BONDS, interest payable 
May and November. These bonds are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000. 
Price 88 and’ accrued interest. The road, 
420 miles in length, is now completed, and 
the business offering is a large and in- 
creasing daily. 
We have just published a pamphlet giving 

a full description. of the Chesapeake and 
Qhio Railroad and its advantages, and par- 
tieular information concerning . the. agricul- 


PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS, inter-+ 


remarkable coal and iron deposits, and the 
opportunities for settlement, investment, 
and the employment of cap‘‘ © -~4_ labor in 
various industries along its route -opies of 
which may be had, free of harg . upon ap- 
plication in person or by maii. 

Also the WESTERN PACIFIC SIX 
PER CENTS. at the market price, which is 
to-day 95, flat. These bonds are of $1,000 
each, interest payable January and July. 
This road having been consolidated with the 
great CENTRAL Paciric, the payment of its 
bonds, principal, and interest is assumed by 
them. 

We continue to deal in Government and 
Central Pacific bonds, receive deposits, on 
which we allow interest, make collections, 
execute orders at the Stock Exchange for 
cash, and conduct a general banking busi- 
ness, FISK & HATCH. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Tot NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD 7-30 FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD 
BONDS, which we recommend ag a profita- 
ble and well-secured investment, bear 7 3-10 
per cent. gold interest and have the follow- 
ing elements of security—viz. : 

1. They are the obligation of a strong 
corporation. 

2. They are a First Mortgage on the road, 
its Equipments, Rights, and Franchises. 

8. They are a first lien on its Net Earn- 
ings. 

4. There is pledged, in addition, for the 
payment of principal and interest, a Land 
Grant of 12,800 acres per mile through the 
States and 25,600 acres per mile through 
the territories traversed. The company is 
already entitled to nearly Ten Million Acres 
of its grant, and its Land Sales thus far 
have realized $5.66 per acre. 

With nearly 500 miles of the road com- 
pleted and in operation, the earnings for 
1878 will be large. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange for Northern Pacifics on 
most favorable terms. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


NO. 20 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer’ the same facilities to De- 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


SECURITY AND PROFIT, 


VERMONT _ DIVISION 


Portland and Dedensburg Railroad 
Trunk Line, 


First Mortgage Gold Sinking Fund 
Bonds, 


LIMITED TO $20,000 PER MILE. 








The road is being built for less than original esti- 
mates. 

More than half the line is in successful operation, 

No security is greater than these FIRST-CLASS RAIL- 
ROAD BONDS, based on a large property, as well as on a 
large and constantly-increasing income. 

They are now sold at SO and accrued interest in 
currency, which, at the present rate of gold, yields 
over 8 3-4 per cent. interest, and upon their ad- 
vanee to par, to holders to maturity, an annual 
rate of 10 per eent. 

For pamphlets, maps, and further information ap- 
ply to 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS &CO0., 
8t. Johnsbury, Vt.; 


FAIRBANKS & 00s 
311 Broadway, New York; 


{ FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
k street, Boston, 
FINANCIAL AGHNTS. 
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& PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. | C’ 


Only 10 years to run, for sale at 85 and interest. Also 
choice Municipal Bonds at prices that will pay over 12 
per cent. on the investment. Legality of issue. guar- 
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INVESTMENT. 


It is universally conceded that carefully-selected FIRST 
MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS are not only 

but are the MOST DESIRABLE SECURITIES for invest. 
ment purposes, It is also an established fact that there 
are fewer instances of default in the Railroad than in any 
other of the great interests of the country, 

These facts have been accepted as applying to the secur. 
ities of Railroads generally; but they apply with 
increased force in cases where the Roads have superior 
advantages in location, management, and connections, 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western Railway 


the advantages h ——— and In ad. 
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The Earnings in 1872 were $1,359,690.55, 
an increase of $395,000 over 1871. Jt is ex. 
pected they will reach $2,000,000 during the 
present year. 

These Bonds have an INTRINSIC VALUE exceeding 
the present low rprice * § pad IN Fe and holders 
will find a Postt IVE A ENTAGH in an early increase 
[= _ of their baceubianats January and 

y isi 
ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED IN EX. 
CHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 
imnenlete. maps, and circulars furnished on applica 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 


MIDLAND R.R. 


‘BONDS 


FI23 ALE BY 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & (C0., 
Bankers, 25 Pine Street. 


Notice to Investors. 


‘er for sale the following : 
156,000 oo ropmnorteape 10 ver cent. bon 


Coupons 








ed by ie Equality Coal 
Salt Wkigeny of Iilino! 
5,000 Cairo City 6 per cent. 30: years. 


50,000 D er wt Vincennes es ind.) §: Perce cont, 20 years, 


NSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William st. 


Banking House of HENRY CLEws &Co., 
82 Wall Street, New York. 

. Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’. and Commercial Credits i 
available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on de 
mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces. Every accommodation and facility 
afforded ‘uae with City Banks. 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bridge Bonds. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Mina. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 


YORK. For sale by 


-» Bankers 
FITCH, OTIS ma Mr Ping tect New Tork — + 


A SOLID TWELVE Per Cott 
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The CENTRAL 1S LOAN A 
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STILES & GIBBs, 
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THOS. P. ELLIS & OO., Bankers, 14 Pine St. 


Aember of the Stock Exchange and Gold Reows 
New York, May lst, 187% . 
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TEN PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


LLINOIS RECISTERED COUPON 


BONDS, 
KANSAS REGISTERED COUPON 
BONDS, 


and other good, sound, large-paying securi- 
sies for sale, Send for our Price-Lists, - 


A. W. BEASLEY & CoO., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
11 Wall street, N. Y. 


NOTICE TO | 


INVESTORS. 





GHIGAGO & CANADA 


SOUTHERN. 


$5 000,000 
TPER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER. 
THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern end 
of this line, whose bonds were so rapidly sold last 
Summer, 


Is Now Finished 


and willbe opened for business, in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
roads, at @ very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this line, is 
now being rapidly built, and the Company expect it to 
an finished during the present year. 


8 G 
on a will be of immens: 


rests of the Great West, being L 1. 
br cate and 33 miles shorter than any bad rosie. 
Having connections with all the lines_runnin 

at th it Chicago at the West, and nd 


der the management of some of the most experienced 
rail operators of the country, its success is ren- 
certainty and its bonds must beasafe and 
table investment. It makes the Comoe ond 
connections going West, both at Toled 
troit,and isthe only Seven per Cent. Gold “Bona on 
any through ‘Trunk Line now offered. 


Pamphlets and all inform ation furnished by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, NO. 10 WALL ST. ; 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


BANKERS, NO. 27 PINE ST. 


THE CONSOLIDATED 


THIRTY-YEAR 


TPERCENT.GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


ML Lonis and Southeastern 
Railway. 


2 GREAT TRUNK LINF, seuctenina, with ite con- 

Shortest Possible ST. 

ibis,” BVANSY ILLE, NASHVILLE. MONTGOMERY, 

+ ATLAN d SAVANN LOUIS and LOUIs- 

pits, CHICAGO, NASHVILLE and the Southern and 
Southeastern ci 


THESE BONDS Ai “ARE HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY 
LOUIS BOARD OF TRA 


Earnings of the Company for ‘nite, yh wi 
nit being $223 per mile, or nearly $4,000 per mile 


Price 90 and interest. 
For full particulars ‘opply to 


GEO. OPDYKE & C0., 


25 NASSAU STREET N. Y.: 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


No. 70 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. " 


8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


Interest Payable Quarterly. 
COMPLETED ROAD. 
FIRST MORTGAGE. 
ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 
OF THE 


Logansport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest- 
ern Railway of Indiana, 


weer the largest income of any first-class railway 
For further particulars 











the market. 


‘pine & SCHUYLER, 
No, 12 PINE STREET, New Yor. 








UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 
Convertible Bonds, 
and a Second Mort in d inati of 





$100, $500, and $1,000, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
DUE IN 1895, 


The total issue of Bonds are 
Ist Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2d ” 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 
ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT ‘TAX. 
Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest. 
Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad is 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex- 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time ; and a country rich in agricul- 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will have means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 

From the large amount of traffic thus guar- 
anteed, proving the building of the road to bea 
necessity , and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earnings which must accrue in the future. 


About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 

As a comparison of the value of 7 per cent. 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan- 
uary 15th) of the following: 


HUDSON cy Ne Bia ic cca chacats a 102g 
ne BS Sau rdssuswue mardeae 96 
_—-* aca ieecewi lew eonesee .-100 
J. CENTRAL Wisiesawavns -»..100 
MORRIS (| Ee 100 
DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. .98 
Gross Earnings 
1869~’ 70. 
New York Central R. R............. $22,365,000 
Siti Miccguaics «dant buakaendnia r . 16,180,000 
$38,545,000 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,000 
yearly to pay its interest and running expenses. 
Its mortgages must, therefore, soon rank first- 
class, with those of ‘the above roads. 

These bonds area home security, and we re- 
gard them as one of the cheapest and safest on 
this market, and with a better prospect for an 
advance in price in the future than ony offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, without previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with full 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and otber se- 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money on deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 5 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 
Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 
Especial Attention given to Ins 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executors, 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
vestment stocks and bonds will have special 
and prompt attention given them. 


Readers of this advertisement who address 
us are particularly requested to say that they 
were prompted so to do by reading said adver- 
t in THE INDEPENDENT. We desire to 





WNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


‘Nos. 896 and 898 Canal Street, N. Y. 


‘a Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


lly from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mone 
Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
preterm J. HAINES, President, 
: ABRDNER 8, CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
%& anuour, Secretary. 


give credit where credit is duc, and be able to 
traée in some way all — who deal with us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 





NEW YORK. 


Interest May and Nov., payable in New York. 








Bank of the Commonwealth, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 15 Nassau st., cor. Pine st. 


Organized under Laws of the State of New 
York, 1853. 

Reorganized as a National Bank under Laws 
of the United States, 1865. 


CAPITAL: 
750,000 DOLLARS, 


With Privilege to Increase to $8,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM M. GAW zRy. A M. Gaw 
CORNELIUS K. SUTTO & A. Kin npland & Sotton 
Bog. gneane AMIGHT. fate Member Congress of U 
pad merchant, No. 80 Wall street. 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD, of Spofford, Bros. & Co., late 


an » Tiles: 
FRANCIS can President of the New York County 


Natio 
Gt 1STAV REYNA of Reynaud & Bacha 
at ~y Yo H. Arann. of late firm of Saulsbury, Day- 


pps MANLEY, of R. Manley & Co. 

JAMES EMOTT, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
State of New York. 

GEORGE ELLIS, late Cashier, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Liberal arrangements made for Accounts with Banks, 
Bankers. Cc and Savings Banks 
throughout the Country. 


eon for Sale or Purchase of Stocks and Bonds in- 
rE. tion to Brokers of the highest standing. 


SAUNDERS 








BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. (12 and 144 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


ALvin Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A, Hari enBercH, member New 
mal 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, and TRAVELING CREDITS avail- 
able in all the principal cities of the world. 


York Stock 














TRANSFERS of MONEY by TELEGRAPH to EUROPE 
and the PACIFIC COAST. 
Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received on 
favorable terms. 





‘WOOD & DAVIS, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to s-pply in- 
vestors, furnish bon advertised on the macket at 
subscription prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8 D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermiltye & Co. 


X { EO: pect PER CENT. 
male a cialty of County City, and School 
Divisien ny (iuarauntee gality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons by —— or take same as 
80 mineb — Cw Or Send for Price List. 





terested int his class of securities, 2vols., 
W. N. “COLER & CO., 17 Nassau Street, No 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. ——— allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposi 


INSURANCE. 

















& HARDENBERGH, 


665 
George Ellis, Edwin J. Huestis, OFFICE OF THE ss 
President, Cashier, 
NATIONAL 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1873. 
The Trustees, in conformity ‘o the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 


er received on masse Risks. from 1st 
nuary, 1872, to 31st Dec.. 1872 


po spon eve Risks disconnected with 
Marine 


Premiu A..F off from 1st January 1872, 

to Bist December, Wa thitecuangaes btn $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the same period..........$2,389, 389,314 82 82 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. . + $1,055,707 68 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of ro York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stock: eeed 

Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise, heimava 






Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortg:2 
Inte and sundry notes aad lakns due the 
mpany, estimated a “ 
Premium Notes and Bills Nisécivabie: 
Cash im Bank... ... .. = occ 
Total Amount of Assets. ............5-0000-0s- $15,571,206 13 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The oatstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all iaterest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Compaay for the year ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
JOHN DP. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS. RK, J. HOWLAND. 
Ww. He ene. BFNJ. BABCOCK 
HENRY COIT. ROBT. B. ¥ 


LEWIS oS ae is. 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
cad t HOLBROOK. GEORG 


Ww N WESTON. WILLIAM H, WEBB. 

ROYAL HELPS. SHEPPARD GAND 

ALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
4. P. PILLOT. HAS. P. BURDETT. 
WILLIAM a. DODGE. WILLIAM F, BUNKER 
DAV AN AMUELL. YITCHILL, 
JAMh in AMFS G. DE FORF. " 
DANIELS. MILLER. ROBERT L. SLUART. 
WM. STURGIS. one V_ PLARE 
HENRY K, BOGERT CHAS. D. LEV ERIC 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. JOSIAH O. LOW. 
©. A. HAND. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT. 3 3d 1 Vice- President. 





GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 


Life insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 








HOME 


Life Insurance Co., 


254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 





ASSETS, - - = 
INCOME, - = - 


ROBERT L CASE, President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 





Company, 


SECURITY 
Life Insurance and Annuity Co., 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


SE 


- - $3,527,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres't. 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 
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Snsurance, 


TRUE TO THE END. 





WE cannot understand it why a man 
who has once insured hislife can ever 
abandon his insurance ! 

Last week a friend of ours, in this city, 
died of typhoid fever. He was employed 
in a bank, had a moderate salary, a wife, 
and ason, Some years ago he was wise 
enough to insure his life, for he saw that 
his yearly income was not likely to exceed 
his necessary expenses. ‘ 

We had not heard that he was ill, when 
we were told that he was already dead and 
buried. So little are men missed from this 
tumultuous whirl of city life! 

“ Did he leave anything to his wife?’ we 
asked. 

“ee No ad 

‘* But his life was insured 2” 

“Poor fellow! he gave up his life insur- 
ance some time ago, because he thought he 
could not carry it.” 

“ And he has left his family in poverty ?”’ 

** Yes, absolute poverty !’’ 

Alas! what fools men are! It is sickening 
to think that the misfortune of our poor 
friend is likely to be the misfortune of thou- 
sands. 

How can a man who bas once insured his 
life consent to lose the insurance? Is he too 
poor lo keep it in force? Nonsense! If he 
was not too poor to%take it, he cannot be too 
poor to keep it. The expense is compara- 
tively trifling. The small change that is 
wasted, the pennies that go unmissed from 
the pocket every day will keep a life insur- 
ance policy alive; and no man who walks 
the street is so poor but that he can die rich 
under our mutual life insurance system. It 
is not the money to pay the expense which 
is wanting; it is the unconquerable will. 

It is truly impossible to overestimate the 
value of life insurance. Only when we look 
upon those scenes of misery and suffering 
which promise a long continuance, and 
know that by one simple act of self-denial 
all these might have been prevented, do we 
recognize the power for good which lies in 
it. The reasons which were valid when a 
mun first secures a life insurance policy are 
always valid. Why, then,debate about cone 
tinaing the insurance as long as life lasts? 

Cannot afford it? How absurd! For, if 
it be a question of economy, we ought not to 
begin where we should leave off. We should 
begin with sacrificing our luxuries, if we 
wish to economize. The life insutance policy 

is one of the necessary things of life. It 
may be compared to bread, fuel, clothing, 
for, only a little way on, it means all these 
things. These are what the annual. insur- 
ance premiums purchase ; in fact, each pay- 
ment we make is purchase money. !It buys 
a certain amount of the necessaries of life 
to be used through long distant years—sup- 
plying our home then with what our hands 
are supplying now while we are able to 
work. 

Every man should settle it in his mind to 
keep his life insured ; and, having decided 
this question, there should be the end of it. 
The question should not be opened anew 
every year, like one of doubtful expediency. 
By such vacillation thousands haye lost 
their policies of insurance, and have left 
their estates bankrupt and their families 
penniless, who really intended: to keep their 
policies in force to the end of life. 

During the past twelye years the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society has paid nearly 
eight million dollars to the families of thoge 
who were thoughtful enough and economi- 
cal enough and wise enough to keep their 
lives insured ; and millions more would 
have been paid if all who took policies of 
insurance for the benefit of their families 
had been careful to keep them in force until 
death came. 





INSURANCE ITEM. 


INSURANCE legislation seems to be popular 
just now in almost every state in the coun: 
try. Every clique of politicians has its 
own notions of what is and what is not 
security. Look out, therefore, for a batch 


of laws which will require an able. member, 
of the Philadelphia bar as a permanent fix: 


ture in every office in the United States, 
Here is a grand opening in prospect for 
enterprising lawyers. 


MUTUAL 
LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 
New York. 


F, 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartiert, Actuary. 


A NOVEL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The New York Evening Mail says: 


‘* A Richmond paper contains the adver- 
tisement of the Undertakers’ and Burial 
Insurance Company, wherein, under the 
trade-mark of a gorgeously gotten-up corpse 
casket, the ‘undersigngd’ agree to furnish 
promptly, to all persons in good health under 
forty years of age, for $1 per annum (higher 
ages up to fifty-five in proportion, but not 
more than $3), the following things needful 
for a funeral—to wit: A silver-mounted 
coffin, case, hearse, and four carriages in 
the event of the death of the party insuring 
for such a contingency. The proposal is 
kindly qualified by the agreement that, if the 
four carriages should not be wanted (that is, 
if the dear departed does not happen to have 
sixteem mourning friends), $2 will be al- 
lowed for each carriage not used; or, if the 
family prefer to do their own planting or a 
society ‘ undertakes’ the job, a liberal com- 
pensation will be allowed in lieu of 
the trappings above enumerated. There 
are several other conditions and provisos 
calculated to make things easy for 
those who go into this new and funercal 
plan of insurance. The parties who are the 
promoters of the enterprise are respectable 
undertakers and coffin-dealers, who offer to 
attend funeral services at the shortest notice 
—which is a desideratum in a locality where 
@ good many.persons, as to shuffling off the 
mortal coil, stand not on the order of their 
going, but goatonce. In setting forth the 
facts, and along with an offer to sell coffins 
at 25 per cent. less than any other dealers in 
the article in Richmond, occasion is taken 
to state that ‘satisfaction is guaranteed.’ 
The natural query is, who is to be satisfied— 
the dead or the living ? But only think of 
the business of insurance being run into the 
ground in this fashion!’’ 





waren : os 
THE 





INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


100 and 102°Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital - - = $1,000,000 00 
Surplus - - - = 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. ist, ’73, $2,284,251 97 

Branch Offices: 


201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
1% BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS : 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
' Hy H.LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


























SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, JAMES FRASER 
BENJ. RNOLD, RAM BARNEY, 
A. & EO WRENCE TURNURE, 
8. 8. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY. 
WM. H. SWAN SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY €. BO OYRUS CURTIS 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WM. D. MORGAN, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL JAMES LOW 
THEODORE i, HUSTED, WI AM By 

:EO, &. STEPHENSON, HA AM! 
D. H. ARNOLD, ELLINGTON CLAPP 

VM. RICHARDS, ENRY F, SPA a, 
HO B. CLAFLIN, JOHN PAINE, 
JAS. FREFLAND, ROB'T H. McCURDY, 
© J. LOWREY, GEORGE MOSLE, 
JOHN DP. MAIRS, JOHN H. EARLE, 
LORING Y RYRE,: © 
CARLOS H, 
WM. T AN, 
GEO. W. LA 
SHERMAN 
ARTHUR iy 

8 PECK, Secretary. 
S84 TOWNSE, Secre cy Devt. 
Tey Be 





reta Dept. 
IF SURUEL, canara Aceue Dept, 





. The Small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 
. Care in the Selection of Risks. 
. Prudence and Skill of Administration. 


attr OD 





J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


Gross Assets, January Ist, 1878............. 
Reserve required for all the policies in force....... 
Claims by death not yet duc. .........sseeeeeeeee 
Dividends unpaid and all other liability........... 


seme ewww eee eee eessese 


Pewee ewer ereereeeeeese 


Undivided Surplus.........eseeeseeeeeseees 








MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


——o 
NO EXPERIMENT, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION, 
Pa eh | 
ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. 


0 











The Manhattan invites a comparison with other Companies as to the following particulars: 
. The Large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities. 


. Justice and Liberality in the Payment of all Losses and Dividends. 
. The even and uninterrupted success of its operations from the very beginning. 





210,947 00 
207,087 48 
———. 6, 74,9 1 


ey 


ssa ab nd eresreeneaeeeeueTeeeceNGe $1,566,233 41 





HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 








Insurance 


a ents of ability: 


actuaries in the country. 


for 80 much premium. 


insurance is given for each year of the policy. 


enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 


business community. 


business ability solicited. 


WILLIAM WALKER 


HENRY J. FURBER . Vicre-PRESIDENT. 
GEORGE L. MONTAGUE . . Acruary. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


Company, 


OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


——— 


w= TO LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 





This Company, possessing the following attractive features, offers peculiar advantages to 


1. Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent. less than those usually charged by other com- 
panies, thus enabling those contemplating insurance to secure beyond contingency one-third more in 
surance than the same premium will secure in a mutual company. 


2. These premiums are justified by experience, and more nearly accord with the existing condi- 
tions of the bases of the business than those of any other company organized in this state. Their 
sufficiency and propriety have been abundantly verified by the approval of the best financiers and 


8. The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, and business-like contract—so much insurance 


4. Everything promised in the Company's advertising documents is guoranteed in the policy, inclad- 
ng an equitable surrender-value clause, in which a stated amount of paid-up life or paid-up term 


5. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 
6. The Company has issued nearly 19,000 policies, is ina sound and flourishing condition, and 


The question is submitted to agents of experience and responsibility whether, in the present 
temper of the public mind upon the subject of Life Insurance, a company of undoubted solvency, 
in good repute for liberality and integrity, conducting business upon the principles stated, does 
not afford them the best possible field for their ability and the best chances for success with the 


Correspondence and personal interviews with gentlemen of unblemished character and good 


OFFICERS, 


PRESIDENT. 


JOHN H.BEWLEY . . . Sscrerant. 
EDW’D W. LAMBERT, M.D. . Msp. Ex. 





METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital, $300,000. 
insures. Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 





SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Secretary. 





United States Life Insurance £0., 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
Corner of Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850, 

CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
LOBE PEinsiael feats of thie, Compnnt. re at 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

AU forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued 
JOHN B. DE WITT, President. 


AS. E. PEASE, Secretary. 
nee SE, ELLA D. WHITING, Actuacy. 


ACEIBENTS. 





Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, 
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BONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Ln © SBARTFORD, OT.) Fy 





« “ANNUAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 8isr, 187. - 
RECEIPTS. 
For PremiaMs..... eee ceseeeee eee e cee e eens ceceeceeeeeeerereeeecees $288,960 28 
For Interest......00.ssccesecsecccescscccscsccccecccccescssseeeeeces 50,7938 23 $339,753 51 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Me MAVIGONGS, SUE EXPCRSOS. 25.5. cece ccc cccccccccccsccececccececcevcccecceocece 181,157 48 
ym Gain SMMC, MOM giana vee ve sin codapoals ad acces (versie init Soka eee nanos ‘ 


United States Five-twenty Bonds, market valuc..................ceccccceeeccseuees $119,840 00 
State and City Bonds, market value................ css ccceccecccctsececncescssecvess 57,000 
Railroad Bonds, market value................006 RRP te Boe. LE et te Oe be ae 2 12,240 00 
Bank Stocks...... Pele raha aineield oiG esis, e cisieinisieie bb) acaeisincislneeiciens' ddemulueeucackovssuen 48,174 00 
PI ELINIGE OPI SY STN ooo 5 oes nas 5 50s. 0s sence rags gd atwdaucph mesesieadus apectthaen %5,302 87 
ns on Bonds and Mortgages (value of property mortgaged, $1,001,742).......... 854,522 51 


Pee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee 


PRTC H Hee meee menses seen eeeee sees eeessseasees 


Premiums in course of Collection (less Commissions). ........... .-cceceeccsecacees . 62°) 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Premiums for the Year (less Commissions).... 20,350 92 
RIE LOE: OCLC oo 055. c ese cain's sielsiv’s vie sige ase sce calscsavelsvencses cecouecccceeses .000 00 
cinch cscccanstiiocuniens stankeretidenst ccd. taaanee tabi $1,163,078 65 
LIABILITIES. 

Losses Unadjusted and not Due............ 2.2 cece cece cceneeee ces 15,600 00 

Reserve for Reinsurance (New York State Standard)............... 612,984 09 628,584 09 
Surplus as regards Policyholders..................cccc cc ceeeee $534,494 56 


Ample security, economy, and liberality to assured characterize this company. ‘The Savings 
Endowment Plan, originated by this company, proves the most popular plan offered to the public, 
being selected by much the larger portion of insurers, Send for a descriptive circular. 

Agents wanted. Address the Home Office. 


EB. W. PARSONS, Pres't. TT. W. RUSSELL, Sec’y. F. V. HUDSON, Sup’t. of Agencies. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - = 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 





$8,000,000. 







QOHARLES STANTON.............caacccccccocssecgge esgecccegers*s Stanton, Sheldon & Co. 
JAMES P. WAL SE ..-President Guarantee and Indemnity Co. 
ns | « 55ib0s ingted Guneneeniebhegrenchasesatie Merchant, 32 Cliffstreet, N. Y. 
BOTA: B. GD RIDGE. ... 2... .ccncecsccsccsccacecss sane Merchant, 81 Pine street, N. Y. 
HUGH ALLEN......... .. Western Transp. Line, 15 Old Slip, N. Y. 
I MEIN oo 0 e005. cqocaenendcccsencersessecescsedens Of Duncan, Sherman & Co, 
i ins cana cennniniagmendiode bepuaéues shin tein Merchant, 15 Old Slip, N. Y. 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL...............cceececeeseeeees Merchant, 31 Spruce street, N. 

E. K. HAIGHT............ - Merchant, 331 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fi cant Nee tad Gee Sasguars huldent RO Hadicaat Bee eee 8 Oe.. gt 

rn SE ent esident N. O. ion » New Orleans, 
STE ME EIN <vsbcGncecs, Scescuce Gcangtes <<Ubeiscssdlcccestiuedenouea teens Merchant. 


AND OTHERS, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 

The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives. payable to the 
po apd when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 75, or to his representatives on his previous 

, with certain important benefits never before conceded by any Company. . 

1. The policy contains a nositive stipulation of an equitable and definite surrender value, which may be with. 
drawn in CASH, at the end of any policy year; or it may remain with the company, an anoual in of 
never less than 4 per cent. and as much more than5 per cent. for a complete year as the average interest of the 
rs ee investments in its preceding fiscal year has exceeded 6 per cent. “ 

2 ngewe f such policy is attached a table analyzing the premium per $1,U00 insured by it, into three distinct 
parts, foreach year of its possible existence: Ist, the margin provided for expenses, and to meet possible death 
claims in excess of those expected ; 2d, the advance normal cost of the insurance to be done by the company in 
each agent: 8d, the sel/-inswrance deposit, or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per cent. 

e rates of premium and tables attached to tne policies have been calculated by the Consulting Actuary of the 
4 E.izur Wricur, of Boston, formerly Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 
or Bate Books and other information apply at the Company's Office or any of its Agencies. To successful men 


‘_—_w_--" 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - =* =* $2,500,000 00 














‘Twenty-eighth Annual Report 
NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY -tst, 1873. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1872 - - - 


Premiums and annuities . e 
Interest received and accrued ° . « ‘i 


$18,689,747 36 


% 
3 
; 





7,515,407 05 


$26,205,154 41 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - + - - - - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled Policies - 2,268,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses . 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - - - - 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expe Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 

Stamps, etc. - - : > . : 255,185 





49 
-—— 4,680,311 65 


$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand - ~- _ - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 
(market value $4,227,897 83), cost  - - 4,140,518 95 


Invested in New York City Bank Stocks (market value 
$46,827 50), cost - elle lll lll ll 
Real Estate - - - - Pemeaen a - “i: 
Bands and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26,000.- 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security) - - - - — + ere so * = BR OOR RRS 98 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


onene “ry ome $4,069,991 & ore : ain . 986,244 08 
uarterly and semi-ann remiums, due subsequen an. 1, 
1878 4 - - - - Fodsat - : 591,405 51 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $800,000, in- 

cluded in Liabilities) .- - - - - + = - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - Stays) Tal ae” < 29,033 08 


Interest accrued toJanuary 11,1873 - - - -* - = 


ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost - - < = 








71,574,842 76 
92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY |, 1873, $21,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 





ASSETS, Jan. (st, (873, > ~ bg = my be = = = $4,446,858 738 
WABILITIES, - - - $590,914 19 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1873: 


ASSETS. 














li ManMiiatibinidhinnd sncueniinitheetbaibiaed. stmhemht deierasisesrateeneialbanatawiid $204, 
] and Mortgages, being first lien on real estate worth $4,963,600... ........sccesscssesceesereecerees 1,910, 
on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of securities $1: 7,559) eve ’ 
States Stocks (market valuc).......--.-+.cceccesscccecccsecseccesees eco Ug % 
SateBonds (market value)........... ote 9% 
St RT chces ons 5. cepncdbaaeddecsddscacnnceecodtgisnncscemubds sdandagdetiesesées 2, 
ST Oi GN <i. cncis atin nct sendin innaicsadaanes<++cbinchdudtbipaeaaneanetigiel 274» 
Slinbndiliins® aievetnesdeneseneesscanncnee rt : 98% 
pts CANGT SRIOROTIAMOOUS IOGME, .... 0. <0 <ccrcccwes:-- squcgeecoccoceccoecctesccccccegeccoscesores = RNERES 
ms due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office .......+-+ cecesceceseatectevtteccceeece 1 
MEINE ESSeS6<dabmapenginasaade, aospagecteden caapdocsencbics Sebnammnssesesetccsconssbeteecsnnsetess «e $4,446,558 78 
LIABILITIES. 
for Losses outstanding on Ist J: iMG S280 ss <p buidiy 0 dati decks conedbacdeaBtedasccceeeuad 58) 
NE: « <Wecsecenctbecesctsccecees : pe Me a Re ae inten ceonliendeatheneesteeoeniaay 3;333 8 
RN eh s0b 5506 sveicd 00s ssde<cccnsecnessacesossadesas <sbdbdicsdadececsesselduesselneunqeqqeosed $590,914 19 





CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 00, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


- 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
Assets - - - - - - $6,000.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
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Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ve 5 ms - - = OVER $2,500,000. 
@milar to the “ Friends Provident,” of England. RISKS NOT CONFINED TO FRIENDS, Low rates of Mortal- 
ity. Prudent, s htforward, and economical management. ctly Mutual. 
usiness Men Wanted as Agents. 





rc 





Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof,etc. - - - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on at policies insuring 

$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 

net premium) $1,000,852 65, non-participating (at 5 per cent. 

Carlisle net premium) - - oii s - 19,418,926 46 


Balance of Return Premium of 1872, payable during the year 
Mn. ‘sk oP mS... 6 «.. me tit eee, Sree 
—————— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on ent of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so élect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 


TRUSTEES. 


‘MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. Late Dater, Miller & Co. 
HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 


t. 
AS HON Y Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Insurance hong 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), 33 Front Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 Franklin Street. 
H. B.C : B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMO UR Ae ew gh es 78 Warren Street. 
CORNELIUS RB. , M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, ere Medical 
GEORGE WILEES, M.D., Examiners. 





“CHARLES, WRIGHT, M.D., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


























20; 


By vittue of the provisions of an. act entitled “ An act for the rélief of certain tribes of Indians in the Northern Superintendeney,” 
approved Jure 10th, 1872, and acting under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, sealed proposals are hereby 
ene, 7 invited for the purchase of all the lands hereinafter described, to wit : 


OMAHA INDIAN LANDS, NEBRASKA. 
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ns or parties aah ied fx ce as soon thereafter as practicable, and f, within forty days after such notice has’ been duly mailed, payment in full be not made to the Commissioner 
Indian ih sieimet sea the amount unt Ba id was mesowae be again subject to sale. 


1 bel prained \ hk fsuch than one dollar and twenty-five ponte er gene or for the entire tract which shall be less = the aggregate appraised value 
of the same, nor leas th tp one ee too ooe. -— cents o- acre; and and no anit be appro ren ved unless be average tales of each of as vasens of said fand shail aes lon two dollars and fifty cents per acre 

any and all expressly reserve idered which w the value of the tract upon as above set for 
bidder The ten per cent. deposit required to accompany bids nds “a Shoes bid bee cone or drafts on New York, le to the order of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or in currency (the latter to be sent at the risk of the 


ouecettent wil be isugd and d and tr Artetysrritete wag Apr emp Jand sold under the act above referred to, there will be inserted a clause forever prohibiting the sale of intaxionlng 
oe ee nm dresscu Ww sac Arr: U., ana Hids for Umana Indian Lana, 
Siar oil ia dar ef Jane, etd, whror whlch, @g goog 0 practicable, they will ‘be-epenrd. examined, and acted upon at de Oflce of the Commissoner of Indian Affaire 


Wassrweven, D. C.; Apri tet 19 H. R. CLUM, Acting Commissioner. 
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~ PREMIUMS. 
PROCLAMATION 


TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation ef the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as/to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
isas good as a painting in oil; indeed, it zs 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
ayear ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
umssome chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
itshould be seen, As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were stown us so true to Nature 
and 80 really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nént artist, Mr. G@. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 

ly beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Qood-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
thebed. The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
aperfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself’ with play, and is now re- 
dining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
am immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
ate being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
thathave ever been published, and such as 
Would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each, 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
thove-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
Rew yearly subscriber sent to Tue INDE- 
PENDENT with $38; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
Precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
@xtra—viz., $8.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
Mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates*($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 

} OF On stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
tale, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering extRa inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 

before engaging in any other business, 





Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
, No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 





List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
Size 19 by 85 Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $8. 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished ‘“ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 

IRVING. 





BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. MOTLEY. 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 
MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS, 
MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 
MRS, SOUTHWORTH R. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, OSSOLI. 
HOLMES. CHANNING, 
KENNEDY. MRS, STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. 


WHITTIER. 
PRENTICE. LOWELL. 
G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 
MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. SAXE. 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS, AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 
P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK, 
PRESCOTT, 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President-elect HENRY WILSON. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President GRANT and Vice- 
President Henry WILson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


6é e . 

First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’ great oil painting. Size 26 by 86. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr. Curpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the names of four 
new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
will renew his subscription for four years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with 
TEN dollars. , 
We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwm M. Stanton, 


Late SECRETARY OF WAR. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pastebeard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 





post-office in the United States. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtainmg six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if. you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 


“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pure Dramonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music ‘Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 








Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send THe INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $8.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
8 & present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 





Magazines. 


WE will send for one year Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines— Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00., 

We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one- 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa premium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00 





’ 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.06. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 

ly a subscriber tothe Herald of . Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to ThE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 








We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


Newspapers. 


We will send for one year THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $38.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 

eekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers 
who will send us $6.00; or we will sen 
either of the above papers one year asa 
premium to. any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
ot three new subscribers to THE 








ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00, 


¥ 


We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one year 
—price, $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one. year (price $1.50) 10 any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 
who will send. us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to Tre INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & BAKER’s world-renowned No 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine tc 
any person who will send us the namee 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cask 
price of the mochine, thus giving Tar Inpr. 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage o! 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ name? 
as they obtain them, will please state in eacl: 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer mus! 
begin with the number of the paper NEX? 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid) 
ate full directions how to ship the ma 
chines. 


Family Knitting Ma- 
chine 

will be given to any one who sends us tlis 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of THE INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is- gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 











ee ° 
Providence Wringer.”’ 
WE have made arrangements with the 

manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 

by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press,as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another page. 

Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Toe INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


— Bhe Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. The 
present registration is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3. for 52 Numbers, in advance. 
after 3 mos. 


“ “ 
- 4-93 i be ‘ 
“ 2: “ 2 it after 6- mos, 

If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year additional, 

Single copies 10 cents. . 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is re. 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and until 
payment of all arrearages is made as required by law, 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first peruse n advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note the 
expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward whatis 
due for the ensuing year, with or without further reminder 
from this office. 

THE RE‘ EIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt of the 
FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money remitted to 
RENEW subscriptions are attached to tue wrapper of the 
paper; but when a postage-stamp is received the receipt 
will be sent by mail. 

Messrs, SAMPS IN LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, ar? 
our Agents in London to receive subscriptions and adver 


—— HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P..0. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Apny person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office — whether directed to his name or anoth 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is respon- 
sible for the payment. 
—If a person 








ers his paper discontinued, h< 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue 
to send it until payment is made, and coliect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken frem the office or 
not. 


ws, courts have decided that refusing to take 
aoe mn and periodicals from the post-office, or 
remo’ and leaving them uncaed for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. d 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
BUSINESS NOTICES, 


1 t1ME.,...ceecees ayes: aie. ) eee ssa: 
a mes pA ouths.) 65c. be (three months) 8c, 
Dy (six “ ) 60c. 196 x: oo 
a “* 4 4 ) ‘52 (twelve “ Gide. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CME swiccive os Nee bweSede cc coccebouvees: cosbbetedoos $1, 
4times ‘one month).... «+ 95C, 
18 times (three mon’ ths! : 





26 times (s1x F +. BOC. 
Oe Po GEES  Dienicenacqcctscess ~dakt ain 8c. 
Ponsrsnen’s Norices..0ne DoLLarR per AGATE L 


EACH TIME. 
Freanctat Noricss...... Two Dottars Per Acatr Live 
RELIGIOUS 


Fete ee tees eet eenee 


over -five cents a line, 
a + for ai vertlsing must be made in adyance, 


> 
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Farm and Garden. 
NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS. 


Beavutirut Cimate.—I left: Iowa and Ne- 
braska in a furious storm of wind and rain, and 
the streets of Omaha covered with the most 
tenacious mud. Every succeeding station of 
25 miles southward brought a warmer atmos- 
phere; and at last, the next day, on landing 
at Topeka, Kansas, amidst the bloom of fruit 
trees, shrubs, and the warmth of early spring, 
it seemed as if I had escaped from winter and 
reached the balminess ofa summery home. Al- 
though I have visited Kansas at all seasons of the 
year—winter and summer, epring and fall—I 
have always found the most delightful of bright, 
sunny, cheerful days. The air is so dry, pleas- 
ant, and often warm that evercoats in fall or 
spring are not often required. The fall weather 
in Kansas is so fine as already to have become a 
by-word,a prolonged Indian Summer, delightful in 
the extreme. Ido not know a single Western 
state which possesses the essential character- 
istics of an agreeable climate as well as Kansas. 
Free from excessive beat in summer, in winter 
free from much rain, Providence seems to have 
bestowed upon the land the most fortunate of 
conditions. Rain ‘comés when wanted in the 
spring and summer for the growing crops, and 
in the winter is.withheld altogether; and yet 
many who are discontented (there are always 
grumblers) say itis nota Paradise. It cannot 
be due to the climate ; for, though I have visited 
every state north or east of it, and traversed 
70,000 miles East and West, from the Atlantic to 
the Rocky Mountains, I have not yet seen the 
superior of the climate of Kansas for a con- 
tinued residence the yearround. Any part of 
itis good. In the western portion the winter 
and early spring has its hazardous seasons, 
when sudden local storms spring unexpectedly 
upon the section and block up fora week or 
more all transportation facilities, also freezing 
stock and hampering the farmers themselves. 
But in northern, central, and southern Kansas 
the climate is one of unvarying mildness; ex- 
tremes are only occasional. It is a yrand 
climate for comfort, either in work or pleastire. 


A Hanpsome DEED,—I wish to make public 
mention of a handsome deed done by one of 
the public-spirited citizens of Kansas. Owing 
to the low price of corn which prevailed. last 
season and all winter, many of the new settlers 
who kad bought lands from the railroads were 
unable to make their payments. Corn had 
been their only crop, and corn could not be 
sold. At this juncture, to those who were 
reaily in crippled circumstances .W. F. Downs, 
of Atchison (superintendent of the Central 
Branch, Union. Pacific Railway, which runs 100 
miles westward), made the handsome. tender 
to those on his road that he would accept their 
payments due on land in eorn, instead of cash, 
provided they delivered it free at their nearest 
depot; and he would give them receipts for the 
same. He allowed them the highest market 
price then existing, hauled it on his own 
cars to Atchison, stored it at his own ex- 
pense, holding for a higher market; and, as 
now corn is daily rising in value, owing to the 
prospect of a short crop for the coming year, the 
Compény will realize a handsome increase in 
price. But this is notall. For all increase in 
value since the sale by the settlers to the Com- 
pany the Company generously return them one- 
half, only retaining the other for their trouble, 
risk, and expenditures. This is the only instance 
ever coming to our knowledge where a railroad 
has made the interests of its patrons and set- 
tlers the same as its own, and helped its land- 
buyers to pay their own debts. I am sure it is 
one instance to favorably offset the old motto 
‘Corporations have no souls.”’ 

‘WHERE DO THEY GO?’’—I had heard that 
emigration was more brisk than ever to Kansas 
this spring; but did not notice any unusual 
ripples of life until touching the country from 
Atchison, southwesterly, through Topeka, to 
the valley of the Arkansas River. Here there 
is unmistakeable thrift, enterprise, and life. A 
steady volume of population bas poured in here, 
and almost all other parts have been for a time 
overlooked. Southern Kansas and particularly 
Southwestern Kansas are now the Eldorado of 
the Western-bound planter. Enthusiastic re- 
ports come back daily from those who have 
visited this section, and it really seems one of 
the most fortanate positions in the New West. 
As an instance of rapid settlement, the fact was 
given me that in six weeks’ time over 34,000 
acres of Government lands were taken up in one 
county alone (Barton) in the Arkansas Valley. 
This estimate is taken from the actual figures 
at the land office in Wichita, and do not in- 
elude private purchases of railroad property, 
Another iostance was related to me of a pioneer 
who, in prospecting for a situation at a distance 
of 10 or more miles from a railroad, located the 
only ranch then taken and set up his claim. 
Returning five weeks afterward to the old home, 
to bring his family with him, he discovered no 








less than 100 prairie cabins near him and the 
land mostly taken up. 

It seems very singular that a country like 
this should be one of the very last to get 
settled up, when we hear that it is along the 
oldest wagon-trail of all that ever crossed the 
Western border. This used to be the highway 
to New Mexico. Sanderson’s Stage Lines ran 
over this before any route existed northward of 
the Smoky Hill. And now, verily, though the 
oldest traveled of all routes, yet it ia the last 
visited by railroad and but just opened to set- 
tlers. It is another striking evidence of thrift 
and enterprise that the Santa Fé Railroad, 
which is built 500 miles, to Sargent, the sonth- 
western border of the state, is the most eco- 
nomically yet substantially built of all the 
trans- Missouri railroads, and has met with such 
success in travel and settlement that the first 
year of opening it is paying all expenses and 
interest upon cost, We have taken some pains 
to obtain reliable facts concerning the lands of 
the Arkansas Valley; which we suppose pros- 
pective comers would like to know, and they 
are briefly these: 

1. It is a country of admirable climate and 
uniform health. The winter seasons are mild 
and devoid of much snow or rain. 

2. Has long growing seasons—a fine grass 
country. The entire Arkansas Valley is unsur- 
passed as a stock range. 

8. Lands are of great variety of quality and 
surface, from bottom land to slight rolling 
prairie, and further back with higher undula- 
tions. 

4 Good markets. Being the greatest shipping 
section for Texas cattle, also the throwgh route 
for New Mexican trade, there is aétive demand 
for corn ; and it has brought 25 cents per busb- 
el, ot 50 per cent. more than in Iowa, Illinois, 
or even Eastern Kansas. 

4. The line is soon to be extended westward 
to Santa Fé and New Mexico, and the develop- 
ment of the mines there will cause aetive de- 
mand for all products from the Arkansas 
Valley. 

6. An abundance of.water. The entire route 
is exceedingly well watered, more so than any 
other portion of Kansas. 

%. Unexcelled facilities exist for cheap freight 
in cattle to Chicago, and stock investments 
promise to be exceedingly lucrative. 

The Valley of Arkansas River seems, by 
unanimous opiniofi, the “best section in the 


state yet unoccupied. The river itself, 
though unnavigable, has its influence 
upon the surrounding country. As the 


land becomes cleared and settled rains, become 
more frequent, the river itself is more full of 
water, and the old notion of a dry, sterile, bar- 
ren plain along its banks is fading away. In 
the months of June. and July the current of 
the river is high, owing to the melted snow 
from the mountains. Its banks, though low 
(only 4 to 10 feet), seemingly are inefficient to 
restrain the water from overflow; yet, by natural 
though invisible agencies keep the waters in 
their place. The subsoil of the bottom lands 
adjoining the river and forming its banks is 
composed of sand and gravel, and the super- 
abundant water filtering through this porous 
earth searches and penetrates in all directions 
and furnishes a steady supply of moisture to 
newly-planted crops. The average width of the 
river is 1,000 feet, and usually fora short dis- 
tance on either side, up to the second bottom 
lands, the banks are natural grass meadows. 
The second bottoms are most highly prized for 
farm purposes, and are usually about one mile 
from the river and four to five miles wide. 

Crops have been raised on this land ploughed 
once only, with sod turned down, which indi- 
cates great richness of soil. Corn has yieldcd 
twenty to fifty bushels per acre, and the samples 
of corn which I saw were really excellent, both 
in size of kernel and ear. Oats produce twenty 
to forty bushels, and all garden vegetables are 
thrifty. In such s country, possessing a soil of 
such material, there must be excellent drainage, 
and pority as well as abundance of water. 

Svocess in CaTTLE Ratsinc.—Two or three 
instances were recently brought to my notice 
by one who had traveled the entire length of 
the valley, and, when beyond the limits of the 
railroad, had still journeyed in wagons 160 miles, 
to Pueblo, up to the base of the mountains. 
Near Las Animas, sixty miles beyond the 
Kansas border, are two stock growers—Mr 
Boggs, a.sheep raiser, and Mr. Prowers, a cattle 
raiser. _They came into this valley over twenty 
years ago, were comrades of Kit Carson, and, 
like him, were hunters too. The children of 
Kit are still living with them. | - 

They saved their money which they realized 
from the pelts and furs they sold to the Amer- 
ican Fur Company, and invested in cattle. Mr. 
Prowers began his stock experiences with only 
$284 and one black steer. As fast as he earned 
he put into stock. He found his increase very 
rapid, his losses little or nothing. ‘Then began 
grading up ‘his stoék with finer blooded ani- 
mals, and to-day has ovér 4,000 head and is 
worth $80,000. In one of his cowpens, which 
were neat and numerous, there were'seven fine 
blooded bulls, one of whom had cost, only the 
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month: before, $750; and a fine yearling bull 
calf, of pure breed, he bad only lately sold for 
$250 to a trader from Trinidad. 

Mr. Boggs has*prospered, also, and owne.l over 
10,000 sheep. Both gentlemen cultivated 1,600 
acres, well-improved farms, and lived in neat, 
well-finished farm-houses. Moved by such 
success as this, a company of thirteen capital- 
ists from Ilinois—one of them an ex-United 
States senator, anotber the partner of Messrs. 
Alexander & Sullivan, the mammoth farmers of 
Tiinois—have purchased a tract of land of 
sixty-six square miles, or 41,000 acres, to en- 
gage in extensive grazing and build up a large, 
thrifty stock community. 





TRANSPLANTING TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 


WE are obliged to leave an old house, in con- 
sequence of the city crowding us out. We 
want to have the shrubbery of the new house 
taken from the old. Could lilacs, syringas, 
weigelias, etc., which are twenty years old be 
transplanted? Could asparagus plants four 
years old be removed? Would the shrubs 
above named grow from cuttings; and, if so, 
what is the best time and mode ? 


Constant READER. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Answer.—They can all be t-ansplanted, pro- 
vided you have conveniences ter digging and 
carrying the roots in one solid body of earth. 

Dig two or three feet from trunk of shrub, 
and carry the earth with it. If this is impos- 
sible, preserve all the roots possible, as far as 
they extend, transplant to new place and re- 
plant the same day. Cut back the top from 
one-fourth to one-half, corresponding to the 
loss of roots. 

Asparagus roots four years old may be trans- 
planted. Loosen soil and remove the roots 
without any earth attached. Transplanting and 
pruning should be done before plants begin to 
grow. 

Cuttings require too much time. It is better 
to buy new plants from the nurserymen than 
to attempt to propagate yourself. 





FLORAL NOTES. 


A FLORAL ORNAMENT FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


In the Gardener’s Magazine is related a pretty 
story of a lady gardener who gathered a handful 
of the world-renowned flowers of forget-me-not 
( Myosotis Palustris), and, to preserve them as long 
a period as possible, they were put in a large 
soup-plate, filled with rain water. The flowers 
were placed near the window, so as to enjoy 
the advantages resulting from an abundance of 
light and air, and the water was replenished 
when needful. In a surprisingly short space of 
time (three weeks, I believe) white thread-like 
roots were emitted from the portion of the 
flower-stalks in the water, and they ultimately 
formed a thick network over the plate. The 
flowers remained quite fresh, excepting a few 
of the most advanced when gathered, and as 
soon as the roots began to run in the water the 
buds began to expand, to take the place of 
those which faded, and up to tbe middle of 
November the bouquet—if it may be so called— 
was a dense mass of flowers, and a more beau- 
tiful or chaste ornament for the indoor apart- 
ment cannot be imagined. 





LONGEVITY OF IVY. 

The Gardener’s Monthly questions. whether 
the English ivy will not outlast the oak of that 
country, of which the people are so proud. It 
says that in that country the English oak, 
judging from the specimens in the old Bartram 
Garden, will not last much beyond a hundred 
years ; but the ivy shows no sign of any decay. 
One of our most beautiful gardens, ‘“‘ The 
Grange,’’ the country seat of John Ashurst, 
Esq., is famous for its beautiful specimens of 
ivy. The first plants were brought ina ear- 
riage from Judge Peter’s celebrated place at 
Belmont, by Mrs. Eyre, fifty years ago: and they 


_ now as if‘they would flourish for centu- 
es. 


STONE COAL AND ROSES. 


A writer in the Revue Horticole states that he 
purchased 4 very fine rosebush, full of buds, 
and, after anxiously awaiting their maturity, 
was greatly disappointed, when this took place, 
to find the flowers small, insignificant in ap- 
pearance, and of a dull, faded color. Incited 
by the suggestion of a friend, he then tried the 
experiment of filling in the top of the pot 
around the bush to the depth of half an inch 
with finely pulverized. stone coal. In_ the 
course Of a few days he was astonished at see- 
ing the roses assume a beautiful red hue, as 
brilliant and lively as he could desire. 


FLOWERS IN MIDWINTER. 

While we in America were fairly buried under 
snow, it was,really tantalizing to read this story, 
written by the correspondent of a prominent 
paper from England: ‘‘ Near Keston Common 
(Kent), acres of primroses and snowdrops are in 


, blossom and the banks covered with violets. 


The furze is in fall bloom, and last week a nest 








a 
of young thrushes was taken aud @bolly tree 


near Holywood Patk.”’ 
PROPER CONDITIONS FOR PROPAGA 
TINGS. a 
Peter Henderson says that experiments with 
pure water, sawdust, ‘charcoal, anthracite, 
brickdust, and sands of all colors and textures 
showed that cuttings placed in each in the 
—_ oe enue ree almost simultaneous} 
and equally well. sharp snap thi 
tious scientists. ee 
TO KEEP CUT FLOWERS F g 
No ornament is so appropriate for thé dinner 
table or mantel as a vase of flowers. If a smalj 
quantity of spirits of camphor is placed in the 
water contained in the vase, the colorand fresh. 


ness of the flower will remain for a much longer 
period. 


eed 

HasitvaAL OR TEMPORARY Costivengss 
may be gotten rid of, and with ita great 
source of serious disease permanently re. 
moved, by using judiciously Dr. Jayne's 
Sanative Pills. Sold everywhere. 


state of that organ. 
Indigestion, Sic’ 


I URITIES or tue 





are removed by the BLOOD 


healthy action of the Kidneys and 
Liver. They are Nature’s own blood purifiers 
and prevent diseases by removing their causes, 
Hamiiton’s BUCHU anp DANDELION ge- 
cures the healthy action of these organs and js 
a great health preserver. 
W.C. HAMILTON & CO., Cincinnati, 0, 


AGRICULTURAL. 
HILLS, "ARCHIMEDEAK, 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 














So ari § i 
iful Mower is now so well knowny 
throughout the Untted States and 
that it requires no recommendation 
16,000 sold in this country alone). i 
balanced Lawn with AN 
£ less H 


9 - ? 
‘or public 
and large lawns, $12 aM oy 4 
warranted to give perfect satisfaction, | We. 
challenge the world to a trial, and to | 
a machine its equal, Try it, and you 
buy no other. aeqt't 
Send for Illustrated Circulars. 


oe tf , MANUFACTURED. BY THE nd § ? 
Hills “Archimedean” Lawn Hove A 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, COMM. 
FOR SALE BY 5 pp 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, , 
23 Park Place, (9) °!* 

NEW YORK CITY. «0% 


CHEAP FARMS 


U fon APPLICATION to the undersigned, 
there will be mailed, to any address, postpaid, 
Railroad Map of Iowa and a pampblet con 
tional map, description, terms of sale, etc, of 
Acres of the finest agricultural lands in the e 
es m) 
Sa Ale Rat cee 
i ey wal settlers at very low 
all classes. 
EXPLORING TICKETS, entitling 2 pe 
of land to areturn of ad fare, are sold at the 
pany’s tekst offices at Chicago and other principal ste 
tions, Addtess 
J. L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. RB. Oo 
Davenport, Iowa. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS. 


ofA {i phate of Potash, Sulphate , 
Soda, Sulphate of Lime, Sulphuric Acid, Nitrate of § 
Nitrate of Potash, Bi- Phosphate of Lime (Acid 

Muriate of Potash, etc. Also No. 1 Peruvian 
Ground Bones, Ammontated Superphosphate, 


Guano, ete, © j N 
GEO. E. WHITE, 160 Front Street, X. 
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SHEK A ae LATITUDE! 


HERE can be " more important step than a CHANGE OF HOME OF HOME. The past Winter has been a bitter 


lesson. Remember it, and. i in searching for a New 


THER WEST! “SX 
FUR TO GET 


Home, 


“ocr” FURTHER SOUTH! 


THE LAND GRANT 


OF THE 


ATCHISON, 
THREE 


TOPEKA & SANTA FE R.R., 
MILLION ACRES! 


Kn Central and Southern KANSAS, 


ox Bares in Crepit, Low Prices, and 22% per cent. Todestiony to actual settlers. has — — placed on the 


It is the best opportunity ever offere 


~ For Circulars and all particular information a of 


to wazmore and Stock Raise 
- E. TOUZALIN, Land Manager, Topeka, Kansas. 








MENHADEN FERTILIZER, 
#30 per Ton. 
This reliable and well-tested Fertilizer for general crops 
isnow offered on Jibera/ terms to agents or cZube. 
Send for circulars, containing certificates. 
EUREKA FERTILIZING CO.,8 Battery Place, N.Y. 
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i Preserved in 8 sufficient ruantity 0 of. —_ 
eee el gpa to keep them in an 


\LANTATION 
Burmzas 


fhe most Govizabio Tonics and Cathar- 
They are intended strictly as a 


Bitters 


— &s a medicine, and always according 


oo are the sheet-anchor of the feeble and debili- 
bed, act upon a diseased liver, and stimulato 
Trongie egree that a healthy action is at onco 
ancit about. As a remedy to which Wome ot 

mubdect itis g@ every other 
Asa Sprin pom pape meen a 









&s Tonio. They Paaity the one fico 
did Appetiser. They make the weak 
apt Paes They cure 
Headache. They actas 
ee which undermine 
and break down the animal epirits. 


Pray 63 Park Place, New York, 







12,000,606 ACRES! 


CHEAP FARMS! 


THE CHEAPEST LAND IN MARKET, for sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 
IN THE GREAT PLATTE VALLRY. 


3.000,000 Acres in Central Nebraska 
now for sale in tracts of forty acresand upward, on FIVE 
and TEN YEARS’ CREDIT AT6 PER CENT. No ADVANCE Iv- 
TEREST REQUIRED, 


MILD AND WRALTIFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, AN ABUSD 
ANCE OF GUOD WATER. 


THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! 
ing regions of Wyoming, Colorado, U tah, 
being supplied by the farmersinthe aTrTr 


SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOME- 
STEAD OF 160 AORES. 


THK BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 





The great Min- 
d Nevada 
ALLEY. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! MIttrons or acres of choice 
Government Lands open for entry under the HomrsTreap 
Law near this Great RaILRoaD, with good —T and 
all the conveniences “en —— count 

t chasers 0 

eget. ooien the Land, also new edition of 
Descriptive PAMPHLET, WITH NBW Maps, MAILep Freie 
Every Neh ene 

~— 0, F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner U.P. BR. R., 
Omana, Nev. 
POULTRY WORLD. 
lendidly ' Illustrated Monthly, devoted entirely to 


Pi s - #1.25 a year. Send 10 cts. for aspecimen copy. 
ddress 1 WORLD, Hartford, Ct. 


VICTOR 
Lawn Mower, 








BUY THE BEST. 

Easy to operate. 
Cuts l4 inch smooth. 
Mows uneven 
ground as smoothly 
as level and more 
evenly than any 
other machine. Self- 
sharpening,durable, 
and not liable to get 
out of order, 







_ Conn. 
for Circular. 


OS 
ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


: ei 

It promotes the GROWTH, PRE: 

the COLOR, and increases the: 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Over Tamty Years aGo Lyon’s KatHarron For 
THE Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 

2. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton Cabaps, 
The name isderived from thie. Greek, ** Katuno,” si 
or restore. T' 


it has obtain 
































' 0 BEAUTIFUL 
cn Zz DEsM Otten oe 
a Pot Plants suitable for immediate 1 


Sent Safely by Mail, Postpaid. 
Ycar choice of the following splendid varieties, 


‘ S for $t; 12 for $2. 
line Manais, 
pave erat Seger 
Archduke Charles, Emotion, et sats 
Isabella Sprunt, Pierre 
Regalis, Mad. Bra 
Agrippina, is P’ 
Madile- Chelatine Nil i 
y e Nilsson. Am‘ 
Gimelie Cooke fe 
Celine Forrester, Mat amazine. 
aie 10 cents additional cy send m ificent Premi- 
m Rose, C ant La " send magnit egzant t Descriptive 


Catalogue, 10 cts: or peated free to every purchaser. 


Address THE DENGRS okt CONARD CO., 
KE GROWERS, 
WEST GROVE, CHESTER €0.. 1 PA. 


WM. R. THURBER & CO., 


Seedsmen and Florists, 
BROOKLYN) OONN., 


Sucessors to E. Newbury. 
SPLENDID PLANTS. 
RELIABLE SEEDs. 
LARGE PACKACES. 


LOW PRICES. 
IMustrated Catalogues sent free to applicants. Send 


LISTER BROTHERS? 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE. MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALI. CROPS 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 














+ 
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PLEST AND MUST PERFECT IN USE. 


‘W1GaGN ONILLGs-d148 AHL SVU 
LVAL ANIHOVN HOLILS-HOOT AINO FHL 





OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLE IS THE 


/, 
TRADE MARK 


Taagany abi 
VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. No uncertain reaction from 
springs. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory, 


“VICTOR” 


' SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


10th street, 4 doors west of BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first remium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, Weil. 
dt is one of the 
most important be 
ventions of the 










ies w! em say 
ightin ty picky eleven thou- 
he first week of their a 
Riot ne nen pene cont, brat t Samp le 
re 
Button-hole Worker and — > Button- hole Cutter 
packed in a neat eer with sroctizns for use, 


together with ee) dios Sreesoah! "Fee el F of ot ~— 


vassing, sent to 
Orders . b; ~—: ress 
WEB R M’ FG C Co., a Ansonia, Ct. 







Please state in what paper you saw this. 


rave 





wing Machine 
{st HEB A THE WORLD. 
went ante Send for circular. Address 
DOMESTIO™ SEWING MACHINE CON. Xe 4 
LYOW’S NEW SEWING MACHINE 
supplied to Loca! Agents for ten years at $1 above cost. 
See circular. Address LYON S. M. CO., 
88 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 

















L_ EVERBLOOMING |. 4 





Machine with presen rf 
every want of the bey for either lain — ae work. It 
knits all sizes of Stockings ai Socks, with hee toe complete, 
and is a never-ending source ad Socks, a to hom ofleisere, as 
well as profit and easy support ta 

xibgente wanted every here b 

Kwrrtine Macuine Company. ANA BICKFORD,. 

President and General Business Supt., 689 Broad: 
way, New York. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls,, 
Mest Durable: 








Double Spiral 


Cogs, 





Easiest W orting: 
Curve!l Clamp, 
Hiolds Firmest 

% Metal Journal 


Castings. 





NO WEAR OUT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren S8t., N. Y., and Providence, R.I. 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARU, ETC. 
New York Safety Steam Power Co., 


30 Sonettands St., New York. 


SUPERIOR 
STEAM 
ENCINES 
AND 
BOILERS 
by special ma 
chinery and du- 
plication of 
parts. They are 
Sas, Econom- 
det, Kasely 
Manageu, and 
not liabie to dé 
rangement. 
oe es Cc = 7 




























st xe 
% trated circular. 


_ PAS CAL E 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MORRIS, TASKER &° CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TURES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Rrass Fittings of every description for 
same. 

ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TCOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
INC APPARATUS, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Cold street New York. 





ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 70 New Church &t., N. Y. 








RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS, 


PACE & 


_No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
indicate the changes in the weather 
and are pretty mantel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the nan 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make m es, Sent, prepaid, to any 
eens safely packed, upen receipt o 

2 ¢ 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


Write for a. Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON,, 











TTP Smithfield St., Pittab 
Breech-Loadi A agitne le Shot. 
Rifles, 


Guns, $3 to 8 igGua to 75 

Kevaivers tito Se! $25. “Bineiat a $2. Ges Seta, 
L ‘ac c. wh d- to dealers er ¢ 

Army Guns, Revolvers. ba bought or traded for. Goods 
sent by expross C.O.D. to bo examined before paid for. 





JASPER E. CORNINC, 





Wire Soods. No, 53 Cliffstreet, New York. Send for I~ 
lustrated 
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RADWAY’S READY RELIEF SL VER PLATED WARE. : 2 
CURES THE WORST PAINS THE Fine Electro P late. A 
in from One to Twenty Minutes. MERIDEN BRITANNIA 60 ‘ 
NOT ONE HOUR aE PAN 3 i 
efier reading j fla ad ment need any one , iad 
i PAIN k, hs 
2aDWAY'S, READE me RELIEF Is ‘A CURE FOR 550 Broadway, New Yor yi 
Hitech ahentts MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
Remed : ‘ 
The Only Pain Homedy | — Electro-Plated Table Ware, sat t mac part a 
at instantly stops the most excruciating pains, can, Toate Bg ; 
Inflammations. and cares Congestions, whether of: the oan 8, freon ithe prineioal Expontl d Fairy 
} tings, ieasign Bowels, or other glands or organs, by 5 roughou' n 
one appl) 
IN ES, : 
os eels N'FROM ONE TO Soesrr ie pain the | OF NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, TRIPLE PLATED THE ICE KING "REFRIGERATOR % 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled. Nervous, UPON THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR. ig the only real Refrigerator in the world. It is « PRE 
Henralzic,or vrestraten with discass may sulle ALL GOODS BEARING THE TRADR MARK Of Refrigerator. It will keep every. mz that bear the 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF : = Lo longer, dryer, and better than any cher earn F 
1847—ROGERS BROS.-—XII. e, and will not consume half the amount. of ice. Ti. = 
INFLAM SHON BET RIOR ES shares Mis se oat oc ore ad er 
TION OF THE BLADDER. ARE PLATED AS ABOVE. Cc h MW’ f Cc 8 aves Vy per c er all other Retrig. 
INFLAMM ATION OF THe "20 WELS. oe rue LUNGS | ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR NEW STYIES OF ornam 4 On, 4 with soe Jee Bing Tcan freere.e nan of, waler iy - 
SORF THROAT, DIPPIGUVE SEATS Cie ean PORCELAIN-LINED PROVIDENCE, R. T., vision Chamber.) © ov? cous Semperatare tn the Po, 
HYSTERICS, CROUP, pening ite INFLUENZA. treeting will produce a temperature of 18 degrees below 
J eezing point in the warm ays of su: 
HEADACHE, TOOTHAC CH ateta i atriga sch ICE “4 PITCHERS. Wholesale Rooms: a h One article will not partake of the taste o smell of s 
COLD CHILLS, AGUE E 
The application wot the Heady Relief to ithe part cus senteisanits th aGina68 wes Sent AL NO. {| BOND ST. NEW YORK. aii eet 2 tite into two separate and 
Tis RG Taste fe vein oc Scat guste wll 0 AND CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED F.E. SMITH & CO.’S h. The Ice King is one of the best refrigerators for 
Twenty drops in half a. tumbler of water te in Ja BY HARD USAGE. + a i Oe ae with the Refrigerator is one of the fin 
few moments care CRAMPS, SPASMS, Om “There are many apparent advantages in there lain Water Seslern in the world, - 
ACH, HEA ART eORe SICK HEADACHE, THE besides those already mentioned, sich as DOM CRUSHED WHITE WHE . he Provision Chamber can easily be kept sweet 
ARRH™ A, DYSENTERY, sou WIN FROM ODO ND CLEANLINESS; BUT THE and denn asi has no drippings from the Ice, 
BOWELS, and all INTERNAL PAINS. R ‘a. SENCE OF ANY INJURIOUS MATERIAL in the on ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, N., Y. . It costs no more than the ordinany ‘Refrigerator, 
Travelers should always no a bo me of 4 struction of this inner chamber SHOULD GE THE FIRST f Rey — ‘manufactured into. all sizes suitable for Hot tele 
way's Ready Relief with them. A few — at CONSIDERATION IN SELECTING A SAFE_ ICE- A preparation of immense value—above all others 2 BR cstaur Baloons, Steamboats, Grocers, Butchers, 
Tate. Tele beior thar Freon "randy or Sites ae | PIECHER FORDAILY USE. 8 DANA HAYES MD. | Whatt ds ues A Se Titidten. Fer Goserat Taig ane | S84 Family Ramon g 
a stimulant. (Trade ity | tnd.those sufering, with, Dyspepsia Indigestion, Contve: | yy 6 ICE KING REFRIGERATOR W'r'cc 
FEVER AND AGUE. ps St a - ad — ‘or sale by all Grocers, Panv 1181 Broadway, between 3th and 59th 4 Ad Ory #, 
FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. There 
a remedial agent in this world that wil cure, Fever Constitutional Tendencies.—The way in which different individua’s are W 
Syphold Yellow. anh ether Fever’ (aided by RAD- affected by the same causes of disease depends upon itution and tempera. wn 








ments. Some persons, for instance, are prone to fevers, some to bilious attacks, 


EST MERIDEN, Gonn. and others to nervous affections, Inallcaes where apeculiar susceptibility to any ye 
Factories, w variety of disease exists the toning, regulating, and purifying operation of 6 


—— lf “ 
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